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ANY fluttering leaves will be turned over in Washington on January 
1, 1913. March fourth another government leaf will be turned over 
on the advent of a new administration, and many are the uncertainties 
predicated to follow. As Uncle Sam tears off the last calendar sheet for 
1912 he can look back upon a remarkable year. Events in retrospect rush 
together with the swift pace of the times. The presidential election of 1912 
already seems like history. It is referred to sadly by some and gladly by 
others, in a tone of lively anticipation. The Democratic patriots who waited 
long for this turn of the leaf are already in a cheerful New Year’s mood. In 
a short time the title ‘President Wilson” will slip readily off the tongue. 
The old story has gone the rounds that when a schoolboy, little Thomas 
Woodrow Wilson was told by his teacher that some day he might become 
President, and that he never forgot the statement. But, as was remarked 
by one defeated Congressman, the same story is told by teachers to every 
American boy, and only one out of many millions fulfills the prophecy. 
With the end of the Taft administration definitely fixed on March. 4, 
there are busy days at the executive office. The genial temperament of the 
retiring President as extended toward his incoming successor was clearly 
evidenced in the address at the meeting of the Daughters of the Confederacy, 
and in his prophecy that the Wilson administration should be able to bring 
closer together the North and the South because he was a Southern-born 
President. 





























* * * * * 


OR the first time in many years the Democratic party will have control 
of the government from the Capitol dome, in all the departments and 
bureaus, on to the executive mansion at the head of the avenue. The 

pilgrims have already begun to gather in anticipation of appointments, 
and the New Year’s reception will have an additional piquant interest. Among 
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the notables that gather will be many prospective officials of the incoming 
administration, and Washington is a city of official caste. Men in the ranks 
today may be in command tomorrow and vice versa. The strains of “‘Pina- 
fore’’ seem appropriate for the Marine Band at the reception, for the old 
Captain goes back into the ranks and Ralph Rackstraw comes forward as his 
commanding officer. Staid and steadfast remains the Supreme Court, the 
Army and the Navy, but the air is full of change. A lively social season is 
predicted, and the increasing interest in all details concerning President 
Wilson and his family indicates how closely the people watch the constant 
succession of public men who come and go in connection with the official 
life of the republic. 


* * * * * 


HAT there will be an extraordinary session of Congress was the first 
T important announcement by President-elect Wilson. It will convene 

in April, when the blossoms come again, emblematic of budding hope 
to the army of office seekers who have been invading Washington. 

The session should indeed be called “‘extraordinary,’’ for that term alone 
indicates the peculiar meaning of the word. The emphasis is officially laid 
on the two words. The session is an extra one and out of the ordinary as pro- 
vided by the constitution. One breezy Congressman remarked that it will 
also give English friends an opportunity to see how their pet word of ex- 
clamation may be sedately buried in an official term. ‘You see,” explained 
the American statesman, “I was telling some English guests about the extra- 
ordinary session. They kept murmuring ‘Ex-traw-dinary!’ and if they weren’t 
my wife’s friends I’d have informed them that publicly correcting my pro- 
nunciation was straining a point in international amity.” But the lady of the 
house declared that it was only a phrase like ‘You don’t say’’ or— 

“Can you beat it, dad?”’ put in his young son, with an innocent grin. 


* * * * * 


HIS brought up the comment that new words and phrases are coined 
a as rapidly as the mints produce money, and that out of this current 

coinage comes the continual change of our vernacular, ranging from a 
fresh edition of Bowery slang to the idioms used in the most provincial and 
isolated hamlets of the land. 

Could you think of a youngster saying anything but “‘beat it’’ today, when 
advising a pal to make himself “‘scarce’’? And when you reflect, you realize 
that he speaks the tongue of a later era than that of years ago when you were 
young, and thought “cheese it” strictly up to date and down to the minute. 
The new language comes from widely different sources. In a recent trial ia 
New York the word “‘gunman”’ popped out in the testimony. It was employed 
to indicate a thug with a revolver, and-when the opposing attorney insisted 
that it was not in the dictionary, he was informed that no other word was 
quite as expressive or more thoroughly understood for the purpose it was 
intended than the word flung wide in the newspaper headlines. 

A part of Washington official life in these days seems to be the coining of 
popular phrases, but the golden era in this respect was during Colonel Roose- 
velt’s incumbency, when a fresh-timed phrase appeared in the Monday 
morning papers as a piquant sauce for “putting over’’ some new project with 
Congress and the people. 
























































MRS. WOODROW WILSON 
Who, after March?4, 1913, becomes “‘ The First Lady of the Land”’ 
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E was a retired army 
officer and lived in 
Paris. With plenty of 

money he was enjoying gay 
life to the full. A familiar 
figure at certain cafes and 
boulevard haunts every 
morning, early and late he 
insisted that his purpose in 
life was incorporated in the 
following lines: 
“T lead a rough life, 

I get and I spend, 

Pay what I borrow, 

Give what I lend. 

I once loved a girl, 

That came to an end; 

Get you a dog, sir, 

And you'll have a true friend.” 


~ One morning he came 

down the boulevard later 

~ than usual with a china dog 

under his arm all covered 

snugly with a blanket, bows 

and ribbons. His compan- 

ions looked at him, then at 

‘the china dog, and thought 

he must be demented. An 

explanation followed. ‘““My 

wife, gentlemen; left me last 

night for good and aye. She 

has gone to secure a divorce 

and she deserves it. I could 

have borne that grief, but 

MRS. JAMES A. O’GORMAN what do you think—she took 

The wife of the New York Senator, a delightful hostess, and the. © my dog, my only real friend. 

mother of seven children, who are the pride of the O’Gorman home O nm my way d own the street 

to bury my sorrow in the 

cafes I looked in a shop window and saw this dog. It looked so much 

like dear old Tim that I went in and bought him. If I cannot have Tim, 
gentlemen, a china dog is better than no dog at all.” 

He went on his way humming his favorite refrain, and patting the head of 

his newly found statuesque pet. 


* * * * * 


ROM the patriotic Greeks, during the Balkan War, Americans could 
draw a new inspiration. I found them in groups at the stations in Boston, 
New York, Pittsburg, Cleveland and Chicago, returning home to serve 

in the army of their country. Their eyes flashed with something of that same 
spirit that animated the Grecian heroes of history. I felt myself at times as 
if talking with the heroes of Marathon, and those Greek warriors who were 
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VINCENT WALSH McLEAN 


‘The richest baby in the world,” in the goat cart which was presented to him by his aunt, Madame Bakhméteff. 
wife of the Russian ambassador 


later deified on Mt. Olympus. As they sat upon their grips and suitcases 
waiting for the train, they commented in broken English upon the difference 
in the appearance of their baggage now and when they arrived in America. 
Many a ‘“‘Reservist’’ expressed his appreciation that he had been welcomed 
to America, but the call “to arms” from the fatherland was stronger than 
all other hopes and aims. 

In one of the Greek restaurants inquiry was made and answered as follows: 

“‘Where is George?”’ 

“Gone Greece. Ham special on brown?” 

“‘What’s he doing in Greece?” 

“For fight. Had to. He Reservist. Got come back when say to. Just 
soon get there, go army. What you want, ketchup? Draw one on black?” 

“Where is Peter?” 

“Gone too. He twenty-one, maybe forty, Reservist.” 

“Wouldn’t you go too?” 

“No, plenty there to whip dam Turks; .don’t need me. Chicken stew!” 
rang out the Grecian descendant of Demosthenes in the restaurant. 

From Chicago and all the large cities they cheerfully returned with that 
patriotism which is characteristic of the ancient democracy of Greece. The 
psychological moment had arrived, and the allied army of six hundred thousand 
rushed to the Balkans and on to the Turkish frontier. More than ten thousand 
lives were lost, as the dove of universal peace was beginning to alight in 
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Europe. Here was culminating the racial and religious struggle of centuries, 
and in the sharp, quick style characteristic of the modern way of ‘doing 
things,’ the war was fought in a few weeks, until the Porte at Constanti- 
nople sued for peace. Every one of the Greeks said he expected to return, 
although he perhaps hoped to linger for a few days under his own vine and 
fig tree, bringing back large, luscious grapes and memories of the old home. 
Although immersed in the activities of the New World in making money 
they want to feel that the bloody menace ofthe Crescent has passed from the 
land of their fathers. Since the opening of. this war the average American 
has had more respect for the sturdy Greek adopted citizens, who are proving 
themselves in sympathy with the spirit of the new Republic of the West. 


* * * * x 


EW official desks in Washington fail to receive every morning that porten- 
F tous publication, the Congressional Record. A paragraph marked here 
and there with its page number attracts the attention of the chief, who 
immediately dives for the essential news of the day as to legislation concerning 
his department. The wide range covered by the Congressional Record in a 
single year is almost bewildering, for on some page or other it touches on every 
phase of the interests of the United States. Even the space given to rhetorical 
or profound debate is more than duplicated by statistics of the salaries paid 
to janitors or elevator men. Like all small but necessary details, which, ground 
in the mill of the Congressional Record, make it a veritable unabridged ency- 
clopedia of governmental routine, few single minds ever fully grasp its 
entirety. Indeed there are many Senators and Congressmen whose work in 
this line is little realized and never adequately appreciated, who earn more 
than their salary in reading and digesting the Record, and applying the 
knowledge gained in their committee work. 

If it were not for this unappreciated but wearisome and monotonous 
labor, the complaints of ‘‘governmental waste’’ and “‘administrative extrava- 
gance’’ would be much more frequent and sensational than now, and it is to 
be regretted that the real doers and workers in Washington are not better 
known to the people they serve, as well as the spectacular poseur who scarcely 
knows the contents of the daily calendar itself, but talks well in generalities 
and what he sonorously terms “fundamentals.” 


* * * * * 


N the fifth floor in the granite Post-office building, I found Postmaster- 
General Hitchcock busy as usual. Uncle Sam made his initial bow to 
the world as a banker under Mr. Hitchcock’s administration, and the 

postal savings have proven a modern Aladdin that is already bringing back 
into circulation millions that have formerly been stored away in stockings 
and like hiding places. This fact alone will serve as one balance wheel in 
preventing future panic and keeping the currency of the country in active 
circulation. : 

One of the difficulties that confronted the Department at the outset was 
keeping accounts. The situation in_Great Britain was carefully studied, 
and Mr. Hitchcock became more and.more enthusiastic, insisting that the 
savings bank business of this country would double, if not quadruple, that 
of any other country. The United States ‘covers a territory of more than 
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three million square miles, yet in spite of this the inception of postal savings 
has not necessitated any great additional expense for clerk hire because of 
an idea General Hitchcock conceived during his trip to Europe. 

There he studied the complicated English system devised by Gladstone, 
and came home with a card index plan, to originate a system by which accounts 
to a large extent keep themselves automatically without mistakes. He first 


HON. THEODORE L. WEED, DIRECTOR OF THE POSTAL SAVINGS SYSTEM 


From a stenographer in the War Department, Mr. Weed has risen from one position to another, and his career 
reveals the opportunities for the young man in government service 


did away with passbooks. Now the depositor simply hands in his money and 
secures in exchange his certificates of deposit of the different denominations, 
just the same as handing out so much money. These certificates bear interest 
at two per cent and are not transferable or negotiable; they are utterly 
worthless except in the hands of the person who buys them. They are issued 
in duplicate and both original and duplicate bear the name of the depositor. 
One might be forged, but it would be difficult to sign a forged name and de- 
fraud in the presence of an official. This was the psychological fact discovered 
by the express companies in organizing these money order-departments., The 
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deposits are made only in multiples of one dollar, so it makes accounts almost 
proof against mistakes in figures. The certificates of deposit may be used 
later to buy United States bonds, and many are already being purchased. 

The largest patronage of postal savings comes from foreigners. More 
than $300,000,000 went abroad in the year 1909, which entailed heavy ex- 
pense on the Postoffice Department in issuing orders. In spite of the tremen- 
dous development the most surprising feature of the postal savings banks 
is the ease with which they have been operated and the absence of complica- 
tions. Old-time financiers, who wrinkled their brows when it was first sug- 
gested that Uncle Sam should turn banker, now insist that the new order of 
things is already proving an important stimulus to bank deposits. 


GROUP OF PARCELS POST OFFICIALS 


Who have been at work formulating plans and arranging details for the new system. Sitting, left to right: George 
L. Wood, Robert S. Sharp, John C. Koons. Standing, left to right: Allyne A. Fisher, Clarence B. Hurrey 


NE by one the curious old-fashioned landmarks of New York are passing 
away, and this applies to individuals as well as to places. 

Down on Park Row under the shade of the great thirty-two story 

Park Row building, is to be found the first quick-lunch room established in 

therworld. It was started in a dingy basement with cups and saucers of a 
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thickness that would defy the very thought of “breakage” and a bill’of fare 
that consisted of largely one item—‘‘Beef and—” 

Its founder was Pat Dolan, whose broad acquaintance and genial spirit 
among the denizens of Park Row with its all-night newspaper workers, 
postoffice employes and city hall politicians, brought a sudden and lasting 
popularity to the ‘‘beanery’—ah! the secret of the magic word that was 


GEORGE G. THOMSON 


Division superintendent of the Post-office Department*and in charge of details of the new parcels post system, 
which goes into effect January 1, 1913 


understood to follow the familiar ‘‘Beef and—”’ is out. This curious restaurant 
with its sawdust floor, bare tables and tiny fringed napkins has been the 
favorite haunt of all sorts and conditions of men. On its walls are the auto- 
graphed sentiments of a remarkable coterie of distinguished ‘‘eaters’”’ in- 
cluding ex-President Roosevelt, P. T. Barnum, Richard Croker, “‘Bill’”’ Devery, 
Thomas A. Edison and ex-Mayor McClellan—in fact, its roster in the years 
past would read like a page out of ‘‘Who’s Who.” At his death, in 1903, 
Pat Dolan left an estate of nine hundred thousand dollars, and the business 
passed into the hands of a worthy nephew, Johnny Meehan. True to the 
inviolate custom of the past, that the proprietor himself should carve each 
juicy slice, Johnny Meehan donned the apron at the front counter, and began 
to serve each man to his particular liking—‘‘Beef and fat’’—‘“‘beef and lean.” 
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Never once did the tall, 
slim,bewhiskered ‘‘John- 
ny”’ fail to give what was 
ordered. It was “‘hello 
Bill,” “hello Harry,” 
“hello Jack,’”” and now 
and then a word or two 
regarding the political 
situation, or the latest 
regarding the twofamous 
racing horses, “‘Dorlan- 
do” and ‘‘Meehan.”’ La- 
bor organizations in the 
vicinity vied with each 
other to present the 
handsomest set of reso- 
lutions for Johnny Mee- 
han’s walls, and they 
found ready sympathy 
and support from him in 
their cause. 

Another turn of the 
wheel has come, for 
Johnny Meehan has 
passed away, and now 
another must take his 
place behind the counter 
of the first quick lunch 
in the world where the 
password is “Beef and—”’ 


* * * 


MRS. PETER GOELET GERRY URING the months 
Wife of the brilliant young Representative-elect from Rhode Island. As that Washi ng ton 


Mathilde Townsend she was known as the most beautiful girl in Washing- 

ton, and was a reigning belle. About two years ago she was married to ici 

Peter Goelet Gerry of Newport, Rhode Island. The wedding was known official dom wow 
as “the white orchid bridal” away from the Capital 


city the Chamber of 
Commerce entertained many distinguished visitors. Sir George Reid, High 
Commissioner for Australia, its guest, was driven over the suburban roads, 
through the famous Rock Creek and Potomac parks and saw Washington 
in all the beauty of American autumn days and nights. Sir George was 
Australia’s prime minister in 1904-05 and is known as the most ardent and 
distinguished advocate of universal peace. 

He was intensely interested in the Panama Canal project, which among 
other things will mean an increased trade between Australia and the United 
States. He expressed cordial admiration for the canal work. 

The jolly laugh of Sir George had a ring to it that struck a response among 
his American hosts. There is a strong similarity in the alert activities of the 
denizens of Australasia and America—whether they hail from Canada or the 
United States of America. 
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VISIT to Mexico or 

any South American 

country reveals the 
results of the intrepid and 
commercial spirit of mod- 
ern Germany. The Ger- 
mans first go among them 
as merchants, learning the 
language, trying to serve 
the people, making friends, 
keeping friends, adapting 
themselves to the customs 
of the.country, and all the 
time calling attention both 
to their goods and to the 
country where they are 
made. The following 
statement sent out by the 
Department of Education 
at Washington tells more 
of their plans: 

‘“‘A German school is to 
be established in the city 
of Baranquilla, Colombia. 
The Germans living in the 
city have raised the funds 
for the land and building, 
and the German .govern- 
ment will send out and 
maintain the teachers.” 

It is most gratifying to 
know of such altruistic de- 
votion on the part of the 
Kaiser’s administration to 
the cause of education in 
German literature and 
traditions. This sort of 
mission work has also been 
carried on in Brazil and 
Uruguay, where a very 
large population of Ger- 
mans has been concentra- 
ted and where a large rail- 
road loan was negotiated 
some years ago. 

Many times have I seen 
a native German in Costa 
Rica and Panama, enter- 
taining his family accord- 
ing to the customs of the 


MRS. JOHN B. W. LADD 
One of the most winsome of Washington's Thanksgiving brides. As 
Alice Boutell, the daughter of the American Minister to 
Switzerland, she was a favorite at the capital 
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THE KING AND QUEEN OF MONTENEGRO 
- Two of the most interesting figures connected with the present war 


country, but at the same time, sooner or later the alluring charm of his own 
native land is impressed upon his guests. The consistent way in which the 
consular service works cohesively in object and method is admirable. Ger- 
many is a disciplined country, insisting on obedience to orders and allowing 
no political wrangle to prevent the employment of experts in matters of gov- 
ernment. That explains why in recent years they have been setting the pace 
for other nations in foreign trade development. 
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FTER reading one of Robert W. Cham- 

bers’ ‘‘near naughty’’ novels, and his 

description of a new model mounting 
the artist’s pedestal without attire except 
the author’s words, it is reassuring to find 
that he does not always talk what he writes. 
He has announced that women should be 
enfranchised, but throws in that significant 
dash—‘‘but not yet.’’ He considers the great 
American movement at the present time “‘a 
tramp back to the farm”’ and reports that it 
is the only country on earth where men do 
not think of their grandchildren. We have 
been a “nation of wasters,’’ he says, and 
some of Chambers’ critics have been un- 
kind enough to say that this is true in the 
purchase and perusal of some of his stories. pS RN 

But there is sound sense in the statement Bonet . 

that people should cease to live for the mo- ioes den United tates ann nation of wastere™ 
ment and that the people are coming to see 
that it does not pay, for the old nation-wide practical law of measuring 
everything in dollars and cents is passing. The novelist solemnly declares 
that the men and women one meets in the so-called social world of New 
York, of which he has written so much, are actually as decent and human as 
the men and women that one would meet anywhere. 

Mr. Chambers has the distinction of being ‘‘the’’ New York author, and 
he says that the Revolutionary heroes fought from first to last for them- 
selves—that useful dash comes into play—they did not want to pay a tax 
on tea. And there you have the New York spirit of today. 

Few writers delight more in sociological conundrums, and Mr. Chambers 
has certainly scored in the favor of his millions of fair readers by the declara- 
tion that “if there is an unhappy marriage, it is almost always the husband 
who is to blame.” 

Mr. Chambers looks more like an ardent and aggressive young business 
man than an author. His dark hair is barely tinged with gray, and his brown, 
expressive eyes twinkle with an optimistic response, no matter what the dis- 
cussion may be. He persists in making his young women all flawlessly beau- 
tiful and insists that it is just because he likes them best that way, no matter 
how disappointing it may be for the reader who would like now and then to 
find one woman not quite ‘‘so strikingly handsome”’ but just the average, 
good, old-fashioned, sensible, lovable girl who has a beauty and charm that is 
not always portrayed in her gleaming mirror. 


* * “* * * 


INCE the automobile has come into common use, it has added one more 
subject for the jokemaker. The mother-in-law, the red-headed girl and 
the bent pin have been given a rest. Now the person who rushes in and 

insists on giving the time in minutes and says he came “in a rush,” is cor- 
rected by the joker’s innocent ‘‘Why, I thought you came in a motor,’’ with 
the accent on the mo—long 0. Then in the morning he starts out answering 
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the query, ‘‘Are you going to take your motor car out today?” The inter- 
rogation must contain doubt, for Mr. Automotor says, ‘I don’t know’”’ with 
some embarrassment, ‘‘whether it will go.’”’ That is the joke on the motor. 
The sequel—if you do take it out, where will it go? Then the next motor- 
joke comes, “I cannot say 
positively, knowing motors.” 
The third chapter invokes an- 
other query, “how long would 
it take you to go to Halifax 
if you were twenty miles 
away?” Then comes that 
response familiar in Senator- 
ial hearings, a response which 
has been handed down in He- 
brew tradition for two thou- 
sand years, the wisest thing a 
man can say—at times—an- 
other motorjoke, “I don’t 
-know; ask the motor.”” The 
motor jokes so hilariously 
humorous are nothing more 
than a new dress of the old 
philosophy of Socrates years 
ago when he advised his cli- 
ents to respond with “I don’t 
know.” 

Thousands of years before 
even the contemplation of 
a modern “‘blow-out,”’ the au- 
tomobile today has brought 
new significance to that sim- 
ple phrase. It no longer 





MRS. HUGH ROLAND FRENCH 5 
The daughter of former Postmaster-General Robert J. Wynne, and means revel but tire misfor- 


considered one of America’s most beautiful women tune, which amuses the other 

fellow who swiftly speeds by 

with an exasperating look. Sometimes, if the suffering “knight of the road” . 

be found on his knees, the passerby remarks, ‘‘Well, I’ll be blowed!’’ Yes, the 
motor has resuscitated the same dear old original jokes. 


* * * * * 


HE opening of the Panama Canal is bringing the ports of South America 
ce as close to our doors as Cuba in former days. In the wonderful devel- 

opment of Peru, the ancient realm of the Incas, which once produced 
mineral wealth almost unparalleled in history, the ancient mines are now 
being re-discovered. 

Among the curiosities of modern production, vanadium, a rare metal 
discovered in 1830 by Sefstrom, a Swedish chemist, is notable for its scarcity 
and high cost, its production for commercial purposes being practically con- 
fined to three countries: Spain, Peru and the United States. The Peruvian 
mines in the vicinity of Cerro de Pasco are said to supply nearly ninety 
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per cent of the world’s vanadium from a deposit of petronite, a sulphide of 
vanadium carrying here nearly fifteen per cent of the metal. 

Nearly all of this is shipped to the United States, where it is used for the 
production of vanadic acid, one pound of which it is said will act upon sixty- 
seven thousand pounds of aniline salts in producing aniline black dyes. Last 
year ferro-vanadium cost from four to five dollars per pound, and there is 
sharp competition among the few concerns engaged in its manufacture. 

This is one instance showing how wonderfully complemented the world is 
in its resources. What one country needs can be readily exchanged for another; 
consequently, the high seas of commerce as changed by the Panama Canal 
will stimulate a wonderful 
development of natural re- 
sources in remote parts of the 
world that are now being 
explored and re-explored to 
meet the necessities of mod- 
ern life and make the luxuries 
of the few the necessities of 
the many. 


* * * 


NE more distinctive 

stamp added to the 

collection of UncleSam 
will bring joy to the stamp 
collector. ‘On and after 
January first,’’ to use the 
legal term, the law creating 
the parcels post service will 
go into effect. Consignments 
of new stamps have been sent 
to the post offices, so that 
when the clock strikes the 
hour of twelve, and the New 
Year is ushered in, that min- 
ute the parcels post will go 


into action on the stamp 

1 Tiel eitinn at SIR CECIL ARTHUR SPRING-RICE 
Pp. an. 1stinc ive s amps are Who is mentioned as successor to James Bryce, the retiring British 
required for this service and ambassador 


packages not bearing them 

will be marked ‘‘Held for postage.’’ Each parcel also must bear the address 
of the sender. Before the law went into effect Postmaster-General Hitchcock 
began a campaign to familiarize the public with the new departure. Post- 
masters have been kept busy enlightening patrons on the subject, and how 
to utilize the special stamp for parcel post. The limit of eleven cents has been 
figured as the proper charge, pound rate, although it seems an odd sum to 
our currency. The adoption of the new system was held until after the 
Christmas rush in the mails, but the prediction is made that by Christmas, 
1913, Uncle Sam will have to press into service many an extra vehicle and 
laborer to provide for the holiday trade on the parcel post plan. 
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Despite all the discussion, it is doubtful if parcels post can be conducted 
much cheaper than express rate service. The use of express service dates 
back to the days of Wells Fargo on the frontier and plains of the wild western 
country, when private corporations did what the government could not do 
and does not do today—guarantee safe delivery and immunity against dam- 
ages. In parcels post the in- 
dividual will have no recourse 
from the government for any 
loss sustained, and the mil- 
lions paid out by express 
companies in loss and damage 
will be saved by the govern- 
ment. These are the days of 
progress, and we must experi- 
ment at times, even though 
we may make unprofitable 
and unpopular departures. 
With nothing to pay for losses 
and damages, Uncle Sam’s 
rates on parcels post service 
should be at a minimum. 





* * * 
ERHAPS because it was 
MARQUIS CUSANI CONFALONIERI a new departure, but, 
The Italian ambassador, a favorite in diplomatic circles in fact, because of the 


very purpose of the work, the 
new children’s bureau has attracted widespread attention. Miss Julia C. 
Lathrop, director of the bureau, is widely known as a social worker and has 
brought to the department all the enthusiasm of her successful career. She 
is concentrating the efforts of her assistants upon gathering information on 
all subjects relating to the work of making a thorough survey of the field 
and preparing plans through which the national government can effectively 
promote to the ultimate well-being of the republic the health and happiness of 
American children. 

This movement seems of. pre-eminent importance in securing the future 
welfare of the nation, and the bureau should become a clearing house of 
information regarding the different forms of state legislation in relation to 
the children. Investigation as to infant mortality and the issuance of pam- 
phlets to bring to every home information that fortifies and protects the 
lives of American children—carrying out the ideals of democracy to the 
extent of giving the parent and the child in the humblest home all the 
protection that reliable information can extend to his richest neighbor. All 
this we may demand.” 

There is little danger that this bureau, if wisely conducted, will either 
serve to turn children into ‘“molly-coddles,’’ as some critics have dreaded, or 
will override parental authority, as others have feared, or finally will dull 
the sense of responsibility in the various states for the care of their own 
children. The bureau should be a factor that would serve and stimulate all 
these activities. 
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MRS. PETER R, LABOUISSE 
An enterprising Washington woman who has opened a bureau of social requirements at the Capital. ‘First aid’’ 
is given to social climbers and advice and assistance in all matters social 


NCE in a while the foreign manufacturer gets the best of a Yankee, even 
if there is a tariff intervening. While waiting for the train a ruddy- 
faced traveling man delivered an address on economics. 

“Previous to 1896,’’ he said, ‘‘there were three concerns producing the 
standard sewing cotton of the world: J. & P. Coats of Glasgow, Scotland; 
John Clark, Jr., & Company of the Mile End Thread Mills of Newark, New 
Jersey; and the O. N. T. Company. 

“In 1896 the Coats Company of Scotland purchased the Mile End Thread 
Mills, which had previously consolidated with the O. N. T. Company. Foreign 
stockholders became the dictators of the price of sewing cottons in the United 
States, and have succeeded in making the American woman pay from five to 
six cents a spool for cotton which is sold in Great Britain at a penny a spool. 
Take it from me,” he said with a wink, patting his sample case, ‘‘these tiny 
spools of thread themselves could reel out a little story of modern economics 
that would interest every woman who threads a needle.” 

Here is a case for a scientific tariff board to work upon. 
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VEN the old-time Forty Niners can now receive tabulated news of the 
gold yield without a tremor. The yield of gold in the United States in 
1911-12 aggregated 4,687,053 ounces (fine) valued at $96,890,000. Silver 

was mined and recovered from other metals to the amount of 60,392,400 fine 

ounces valued at $32,615,700. 

This is the largest yield ever 

known except that of 1909, 

when gold was produced to 

the value of $99,673,400. In 

1910 the gold was valued at 

$96,269,100 and the silver at 

$30,854,500. 

It has not transpired what 
amount of silver has been 
bought on speculation in 
1910-11, but the price of fine 
silver has risen over twenty 
per cent during the last year, 
and the prospect of additional 
advances is considered almost 


THE DASHEEN, THE NEW FOOD PLANT certain. 


A semi-tropical vegetable described as ‘‘a potato in need of a shave.”’ 
It can be cooked in any way, and has a rich, meaty flavor. Dasheen The demand for m odern 


seed is being widely distributed by the Agricultural Department silver and copper currency 

has greatly increased in Africa 

where once cowrie shells, beads, cotton cloth, and brass wire were the chief 

currency, varied a little by local demands for cubes of salt, iron hoes, slaves 
and live stock. 

In Asia, India, with good harvests and greater industrial development, 
and China, now being rapidly thrown open to modern rail and steam trans- 
portation, are needing a much greater circulation of more modern currency 
than half a decade ago. So, too, in Asiatic Russia, the Japanese dependencies, 
like Formosa, and in fact throughout the Pacific archipelagoes, the general 
decadence of barter and increased preference for silver are demonstrating 
the working of a new and forceful innovation in financial and trade conditions. 

In some way, gold as an everyday currency does not seem to be popular, 
largely due, it is said, to the unfortunate experience of many who find at the 
bank that a gold piece is very likely to ‘“‘be weighed in the balance and found 
wanting’ and ignominiously returned, or mulcted for “‘short weight,’’ while 
a smooth silver half or quarter goes through without question. 

It is quite possible that ten years hence the mints of the world will be 
turning out dollars, taels, roubles, rupees, francs, crowns and yens on the same 
basis of bullion value that existed forty years ago; all the more that it is claimed 
by experts that the present silver production must decline, unless silver attains 
a price more in keeping with the advances of other commodities. 





* * * * * 


OW the Treasury Department is more English again. There was a day 
of jollification when the lady clerks repaired to Room 75 in the base- 
ment for a cup of tea at noon-day luncheon. This brought back memo- 

ries of the old days when lunch was-enjoyed at the desks. Modern sanitary 
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regulations required this 
to be discontinued, but 
Secretary MacVeagh is- 
sued orders that the wo- 
men clerks should have 
a real tea-room, which 
should be modern and up- 
to-the-minute in equip- 
ment. Now the young 
ladies gather together in 
their allotted half hour, 
and from an immense 
kettle of boiling water, 
each brews her own pot 
of tea. 

America has been the 
home of the tea party 
ever Since the famous 
episode in Boston Har- 
bor, but the social tea 
party is more popular 
among the ladies. The 
spirit of American inde- 
pendence and self-reli- 
ance, however, is main- 


tained at the Treasury sie 
: THE NEW COUNTING AND ASSORTING MACHINE 
Department tea parties, For paper money installed in the United States Treasury. It is operated 


‘where each young lady by one young lady, who a, ag the money, the machine doing 
the rest. When one hundred bills of any one denomination enter the 
not only makes her own machine it will automatically lock. The bills are then taken out of the 


tea, but also washes and machine and strapped in 100 note packages 

dries her dishes and puts 

them neatly away. After which they all gather together for that after-tea 
chat so dear to the heart of woman. No matter how much womankind may 
invade the fields of man’s work and responsibilities, there are certain little 
feminine instincts that even the hard and merciless exactions of modern 
business cannot remove. 

ok * * oo ok 


VERY time I visit the White House I think of the young men who have 
there risen to prominence from good service and look at the boys I meet 
on the street and feel like saluting them as the coming men. Few young 

men starting in public life in subordinate positions realize that prominent 
positions are recruited every few years from those who know how to handle 
things. It is always the men who know how to meet men, that are always in 
demand. Just as the selling force of an organization is always the vital force, 
so the vital force in public life is the man who knows how to meet men, adjust 
conditions, and smooth out problems. From the ranks of private secretaries, 
congressmen and senators are recruited, and among these many prominent 
men of the later period are necessarily chosen because they know what to do, 
waiting on opportunity and ready to seize it when it presents itself. 
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HAT small incidents lead to a lasting prominence in American political 

life! Years ago when President Cleveland proposed to return the 

Confederate flags to their former owners, the North was greatly 
aroused. Senator J. B. Foraker was then Governor of Ohio, and telegrams 
and letters of protest began pouring in upon him from old veterans of the 
Buckeye State. 

One telegram from Hillsboro, his old home, came from the station master, 
who was a wounded veteran of the war. He wired Governor Foraker, stating 
he hoped the Governor would never return the flags won at such a bitter 
cost, and intimated that this feeling was intense and universal among the 
boys who wore the blue. Governor Foraker sent in answer what proved to 
be a famous message: 


“No rebel flags will be surrendered while I am Governor.—J. B. ForAKER.” 


This simple line was in almost every newspaper in the United States 
the next morning, and everywhere excited much feeling and all kinds of 
comment. The New York Sun called the Governor of- Ohio ‘‘Fire Alarm 
Foraker,” and ‘‘Fire Alarm Foraker” it has been ever since. 

Few men have so many active and loyal supporters in their home state 
as Senator Foraker, and the ovation given him at his home city when he 
presided over one of the greatest of the political meetings of the recent cam- 
paign indicated that the love and devotion of his followers have not been 
dimmed by the passing years. 

Although sixty-six years of age the Senator vigorously continues the practice 
of law. As a member of the 89th Ohio Volunteers he delights in the reunions 
with his old comrades with whom he marched, camped and fought in the Civil 
War. The untamed fire and spirit of early days is manifested when the 
Senator speaks. As a debater in the Senate he had few rivals, and when 
his brow wrinkled in evolving a statement or argument, his opponents knew 
it was well to look out, for J. B. Foraker never lacked ready expression and 
concise argument. 


* * * * * 


ATHERING before the cheery wood fires in the old-fashioned grates 

t3 at the Capitol, many a Senator and Congressman is scratching his head 

trying to think of a new joke. After the session adjourns for the day a 

good story-teller is always welcome as he approaches the crowd with the 
greeting, ‘‘Now for a story,” or “That reminds me—”’ 

One dashing young Congressman was on hand after his arduous campaign 
in the Middle West, finishing up his work from last session and preparing for 
the next. He was referring to the influence of art upon the people, even 
the humble Italian pedlars who once carried trays of plaster casts about the 
streets and from house to house. 

“It was not so many years ago,” quoth the story-teller, ‘‘that a rich Bos- 
tonian built a fine house and decided to adorn the grounds with fine statuary. 
Having heard of the famous Venus de Milo he wrote to Rome for a replica of 
the statue. When it arrived the neighbors all gathered about to admire the 
beautiful piece of marble that had come all the way from sunny Italy. 

“‘When the wrapping was removed the owner discovered that Venus had 
no arms, and he immediately sued the railroad for $2,500 damages. He won 
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MISS CAROLYN MURRAY 
The charming daughter of General and Mrs. Arthur Murray. Her marriage with Mr. Ord Preston, a well-known 
Washington clubman, will take place at Fort Mason, California 


the suit, which, as one of the Senators remarked, demonstrated that the road’s 
claim agent was not very well up on art in those days. 

“Then,”’ went on the raconteur, “imagine the consternation of the owner 
when a boy from the tenement district brought the information that the 
statue as it stood in its supposed damaged condition, without arms, was a 
perfect reproduction. ‘What do you know about it?’ demanded the owner. 
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‘We have had one of ’em in our house since I wuz a kid,’ loftily replied the 
urchin. ‘My ma bought it off an Italian pedlar. Huh! Venus never wore 
no gloves.’”’ 

The story leaves the hearer’s mind “all clouded with doubt” by stating 
that the chagrined owner returned the money to the railroad company. 

Now the reason for all this talk about ‘‘arms’’ from the speaker had to 
do with a Peace oration then in course of preparation. Introducing his 
subject with the Venus de Milo story, and how the railroad was conquered 
by the statuary ‘‘without arms,” the Congressman argued that as the figure 
of Venus de Milo stands before the world as a perfect work of sculpture 
‘“‘without arms’’ so may the Nation stand before the world proclaiming peace 
and maintaining its integrity “without arms.”’ As he said this, his arms were 
swung in militant motion. 

One can imagine a raven forelock shaking as this peace peroration was 
delivered and the piping voice from the audience proclaiming ‘‘Gee! it may 
be all right to be ‘without arms’ but it’s awful to think of a nation without 
clothes. Saw off on the Venus business, man, and give us something on which 
you can frame up a good wool tariff talk. Statuary don’t wear wool.” 


* * * * * 


HEN you talk of fish, the eyes of George M. Bowers, Fish Commis- 
W sioner at Washington, begin to glisten. He can teli you without a 
moment's hesitation the status of the’nation’s fish family. One of the 
events of 1912 as recorded in the office of the Fish Commissioner was the 
salmon catch on the Pacific coast, the largest in ten years. That shows how 
the fish habit is growing in the far West. The fish catch in the East is also 
increasing year by year. The output of young fry has been heavier this year 
than for fifteen years past, amounting to $3,687,921,057, and the cost of pro- 
ducing young salmon in these fifteen years has been reduced from $468 to 
$122 per million. When you talk about the output of young fish by the Fish 
Commission, it runs well into the quadrillions, quintillions and the figures 
and ciphers are in great demand when computing Uncle Sam’s fish hatching 
operations. Perhaps the plethora of ciphers required for fish-hatching esti- 
mates is responsible for the proneness to exaggerate when a simple fish story 
is told. 
* * * * * 


N the days prior to the assembling of Congress, there was considerable 

activity in the changes made in the diplomatic service. Hon. Larz Ander- 

son, formerly minister at Brussels, was transferred to Tokio. J. Butler 
Wright of Wyoming, former secretary to the legation at Tegucigalpa, Hon- 
duras, and since spring on special duty at the State Department, has been 
appointed to Brussels. Fred W. Carpenter, formerly secretary to President 
Taft, has been transferred from Morocco to be Minister to Siam, in place of 
Hamilton King, who died at Bangkok in September. Mr. Carpenter has 
been in this country since October and had a pleasant visit with his former 
chief, with whom he was associated for many years. He made a splendid 
success of his work at Morocco during the late trying period and was well 
deserving of the promotion which came to him in regular course. Irwin B. 
Laughlin, of Pennsylvania, leaves Berlin to become secretary of embassy at 
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London, while Joseph C. Grew, of Massachusetts, secretary of the embassy 
at-Vienna, has been transferred to be secretary of embassy at Berlin. U. Grant 
Smith, of Pennsylvania, secretary of legation at Brussels, has been made 
secretary of the embassy at Vienna. The personnel of our diplomatic corps 
in recent years has greatly impressed foreign nations with Uncle Sam’s pur- 
pose of having real experts deal with international affairs. 


The changes in foreign 
diplomatic circles are also 
notable. The successor to 
Baron Hengelmuller von 
Hengervar, Ambassador of 
Austria-Hungary, is Kon- 
stantin Theodor Dumba, a 
wealthy and popular diplo- 
mat, who inherited the prop- 
erty of his uncle, a Vienna 
banker and philanthropist, 
and a great art patron. For 
eighteen years Baron Hengel- 
muller represented Austria- 
Hungary at Washington and 
was dean of the diplomatic 
corps. 

* * * 


HE history of the Adi- 
rondacks can never be 
written without doing 

justice to the name of Paul 
Smith. He was the pioneer 
who first went into the north 
woods by ox team from Lake 


Champlain and lived to see DR. RAMON H. VALDES 
New minister from Panama. His appointment was particularly 


Pullman cars rolling past his gratifying because much of his life has been spent in the United 
door. He has been the king States and he speaks English fluently 

of the Adirondacks. He 

carved his camp out of the wilderness on St. Regis Lake, and there has never 
been an individual who visited the north woods who did not know Paul 
Smith. The guests at his camp have included men eminent in social and 
diplomatic circles and prominent men of many nations. 

* What a delight it was to listen to his experiences of the early days in the 
Adirondacks, or to meet him, the life of the group around the camp fire with 
the ruddy reflection on his cheeks amid the crackle of the blazing boughs 
as he told of the early days when famous men were wont to find their way to 
Paul Smith’s camp for rest and recreation—his slouch hat atilt and eyes 
twinkling as he reflected on another story. 

Both a sage and philosopher, Paul Smith seemed to understand that close 
sympathy existing between nature itself and humanity. 

Since the early days when he first went into the woods the Adirondacks 
have become famous as a sanitarium for thousands who have been restored 
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in nature’s own way to health and vigor. As Paul Smith often remarked, 
“there is nothing that can excel Dame Nature in restoratives.” 


* * ok * * 


S a matter of experience, a Senator’s son sought employment on a farm. 

A He soon learned that one working on a real farm is obliged to rise with 
the sun and quit work long after dark. The young man enjoyed the 

novelty for the first few days, but soon it began to grow wearisome. 

When he heard the familiar knock at the door at 4.30 A. M. he sleepily 
inquired of the farmer, ‘‘What’s on today?” 

“Oats, and a field of them today,”’ was the reply. 

The young man yawned. ‘Are they wild oats?” he asked. 

“T reckon you’ve sown wild oats long enough,” answered the farmer, 
“and now I’ll show you that a field of tame oats is sometimes just as speedy 
and sprightly as those wild oats you city fellers are so proud to talk about.” 


* * * * * 


HILE the advocates of world-peace are working on their great project, 

the military world is devoting more and more time to perfecting its 

equipment. The new portable, quick-firing rifle made by Vickers, 
Limited, of Birmingham, England, has already been accepted by the war 
department of five great nations, and contracts for more than a thousand guns 
have already been secured. This novel weapon, weighing only twenty-seven 
pounds, can be carried by one man and used at tremendous ranges with terrible 
effect. The barrels are kept cool with a water jacket holding six liters of water, 
and at one trial 180,000 continuous shots were fired without overheating 
the barrels, while 2,672 aimed shots were fired in fifteen minutes without 
exhausting the supply of water. 

One man armed with this weapon in a fort or safe cover would be equiva- 
lent to an average company of riflemen, so long as the combatants did not 
come to close quarters. 

* * ba * * 


HERE was a lively hustle among army circles when six hundred officers 
on detailed duty were shifted over night. Many of them were instruc- 
tors of the military school and some in the War Department, Washing- 

ton. It was all because of the provision in the army appropriation bill which 
provides that an army officer cannot remain away from his command for 
more than four years. More than one-half of the officers on duty were trans- 
ferred, and about fifty per cent of the officers attached to the army and military 
schools will be compelled to go back to field and garrison service. 

Pursuant to the detached service clause of-the recent Army Appropria- 
tion Act, orders are being prepared returning to company duty officers below 
the grade of major who, during the last six years, have not had two years of 
company duty. Three hundred and eighty-five officers, who are on detached 
duty away from their commands, and two hundred who are on duty as regi- 
mental, battalion, district and post staff, a total of 585, are to be relieved, and 
approximately the same number detailed in the places. 

The status of approximately 1,170 officers will, therefore, be changed, 
and of this number a change of station will be required of approximately 770. 
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-It is impracticable at this time to estimate the expense involved. 
The relief of a large majority (nearly three-fourths) of the officers is neces- 
sitated by reason of the fact that during recent years, though serving with 
the troops of their regiments in camp and post, they have not been actually 
on duty with any one company. The duties performed were in daily actual 
contact ‘with enlisted men, but 
were such duties as commanding a 
machine gun detachment, battal- 
ion quartermaster or adjutant and 
corresponding regimental duties. 
The officers being relieved are 
thus classified by General Leon- 
ard Wood, Chief of Staff: 
General staff, 8; quartermas- 
ter corps, 67; signal corps, 16; 
coast artillery school, 13; army 
service schools, 32; mounted 
service school, 14; military acade- 
my, 55; military attaches and 
foreign military schools, 12; 
school of musketry, 9; militia 
duty, 28; college duty, 22; re- 
cruiting duty, 21; aides-de-camp, 
17; and miscellaneous, 71; pres- 
ent regimental, battalion, post 
and artillery district staff, 200. 
This makes a total of 585 officers. 
General: Wood, while approv- 


ing of the provision, stated that THB: SPANISH-AMERICAN PEACE TREE 

it would create chaos for a time Under this tree, which is a mile and a half from Santiago, the 
: ax oe =s treaty of peace was signed by representatives pain an 
in re-establishing proper instruc- the United States 

tors at the schools. However, the > 
provision was a mandatory. order of Congress and had to be obeyed. And 


in the War Department “‘Obey orders” is the watchword. 














* * * * * 


ARLY birds in the vicinity of the White House one bright morning be- 
came excited when the fire department visited the home of the President 
and gave it a real bath. The historic old building has not had a shower 

bath since Grover Cleveland was President. Congress had failed to appro- 
priate the necessary funds for the annual painting, so a thorough bath was 
determined upon, and in the early morning a stream of water was poured on 
the historic walls, and the dust and dirt that had accumulated was removed 
and the building was once more in truth a ‘“‘White’’ House. There were some 
windows broken in the pantry, but outside of this no real damage was done. 
Patrick at the nozzle insisted that it was as much a trick to play the heavy 
streams of water on the building without damaging the windows as to run a 
political campaign. In a short time the White House had completed its 
ablutions and was ready for the return of President Taft, and to welcome the 
first Southern born President since the Civil War. 
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THE LATE SENATOR ISIDOR RAYNER 


Who had long been one of the leading Democratic members of the upper house. His defense of Admiral Schley 
brought his first fame as an orator in 1901. His career in the Senate was particularly brilliant, and his name was 
offered to the Baltimore convention by William J. Bryan as a suitable candidate for the presidential nomination 


S one surveys the closing scenes of each session of Congress, there is a 
tinge of pathos in the reflection that many of those gathered in the 
semicircle at the desks below will never meet again. Since the adjourn- 

ment of Congress the familiar figure of Vice-President Sherman has been 
missed. In the front row Senator Heyburn will no longer respond, nor will 
brilliant Senator Rayner hold the galleries with his oratory. In the House 
a number of familiar faces will be missed, including that of Congressman 
Utter of Rhode Island. It saddens one to go down the rollcall, and seems to 
emphasize the old saying that “‘life is made up of meetings and partings.” 
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The next Congress will include more new faces than any previous Con- 
gress for years. New party leaders are appearing on the scene, and old party 
leaders are passing out of public life as the old republic jogs on. It is inter- 
esting to look upon this new body of legislators and to speculate as to which 
will be favored by the political wheel of fortune. 

William Jennings Bryan was a conspicuous figure at Washington during 
the days following the election, and it is felt that his influence in administration 
leadership will be felt during the next four years. Meantime his friends are 
wondering whether the realization of his party’s being swept into power 
will prove as gratifying to him as the anticipation of years past, and fulfill 
the dreams which he held so steadfastly in all the vicissitudes of former 
political campaigns. 

* * * * * 


AS it not an old Persian King who in the midst of all his glory uttered 
that time-worn maxim, ‘‘This too shall pass away?” The truth of 
his words is vividly impressed upon the management of government 

mints. The wear and tear on silver and gold currency the world over amounts 
to more than a million dollars yearly. England has to renew her silver 
coins every year, to the average value of $150,861, which is equivalent to a 
disappearance of about six tons of sterling silver. From wear alone the loss 
on 4,645,521 gold sovereigns is estimated at about $28,201 yearly. 

A much larger deficit due to the destruction of sterling coins and their 
use in the arts must of course be reckoned with. The loss in value from wear 
and tear in gold coin is often so great that it is not safe to accept large sums 
in payment unless laid down by weight. The banks will not accept deposits 
of material value unless weighed and shown to be true to face estimate. The 
fact that paper money is more reliable for the average holder than gold itself 
may seem paradoxical, but it is true, and this"may revive again at its periodic 
time another greenback propaganda. 


* * * * * 


HEN New York’s veteran fire-fighting Chief, Edward F. Croker, 
resigned a few months ago, he declared that New York is ‘‘paying 
$8,000,000 per annum for fighting fires, and only $15,000 to prevent 

. fires. Fire-fighting has gone as far as it can go; we’ve come to the place 

where we've got to keep fires from starting.” 

It would seem that, as a needed reform, the substitution of slate, asbestos, 
or other non-inflammable roofing material for the old-fashioned shingle, should 
be more generally adopted. Everybody knows that the half-consumed shingle 
detached from the burning roof, and carried up by a volcanic outburst of 
flaming gases, often starts a fresh conflagration hundreds of yards and some- 
‘times miles away. 

Every consideration of safety as well as of completely water-tight and 
durable roofs, demands the abandonment of the sawn shingle, that so soon 
becomes loose through the rusting of the wire nail head, and is then ready to 
burn and tear loose to start another fire. The fireman is one who is not 
attracted by the shingle—professional or otherwise. 

























Visions of the Night 


By James A. Metcalf 


hs paca strange visions of the night, 
Breaking the veil of mystery, 
Come from the vaults of memory deep, 
Garbed in the raiment of gentle sleep, 
Plainly revealed to our second sight— 

Brief though their sojourn be. 


Often they come from the No-where Land, 
Over the path of forgetfulness— 

Linked with no act of our conscious life, 

Giving no hint of its daily strife— 

Moving pictures with settings grand, 
Glimpses of happiness. 


Thus to my couch of dreams there came 
A moving picture I’ll ne’er forget; 
Day after day it is just the same, 
Bringing sweet peace when I worry and fret. 


Billows of ocean were crested with foam, 
Tossing, it seemed, in a torment of pain; 

Out where the phantom ships ceaselessly roam, 
Storm-clouds gave promise of tempest and rain. 


Then came a rift in the cloud-banks above; 
Surcease from darkness and passion it gave, 

Just like the smile of an Infinite love 
Sunshine now gleamed on the crest of each wave. 


Thus, in an instant, the scene was all changed, 
Giving new range to my thought; 

Joy seemed to come to a heart long estranged— 
This was the lesson it taught. 


Just when the sorrows of life bear us down, 
Just when God’s goodness seems veiled with a frown; , 
When fear of night leaves the face white and drawn— 
Remember that darkness must yield to the dawn. 
Storms that may sweep o’er life’s ocean today 

Cannot be checked—but they come not to stay; 
Sunshine will break through some rift in the cloud, 
Life’s garb of gladness soon cover death’s shroud. 





Come to us ever, sweet visions of the night— 

Come when dark shadows have almost banished light; 
Day dreams—O stay, dreams, and help us still to rise 
Above the bonds of time and death, to life’s great Paradise. 


















The Pearl of the Antilles 


by Oscar Frichet 


N these days when almost every nook 
and corner of this old globe of ours has 
been visited and written about, it is at 

least a little pleasant to light upon a spot 
which may be still considered virgin soil, 
and which has not been “flogged to death” 
by the ubiquitous tourist. 

Such a spot is picturesque Cuba, the 
largest of the West India Islands, the 
“Pearl of the Antilles.” History tells us 
that Christopher Columbus sighted Cuba 
on the twenty-eighth of October, 1492, and 
that he named it Juana, in honor of Prince 
John, the son of Ferdinand and Isabella. 
The name was afterward changed several 
times, but the old Indian appellation has 
outlasted all other designations, and the 
island is now universally known as Cuba. 

The island is about 790 miles long, and 
it is traversed by a mountain chain cov- 
ered with valuable forests. Rich plains 
and valleys are to be found all over the 
island, making it one of the most delight- 
ful places in the two hemispheres. It has 
scenic attractions innumerable; spots of 
beauty are everywhere, and the tourist 
will find that he can enjoy a new excursion 
each day, never mind what town he makes 
his headquarters. 

Last January saw the opening of the 
Florida East Coast Extension Railroad, 
and now trains speed from the mainland 
of Florida across 156 miles of salt water 
to the island of Key West, half-way to 
Cuba. From there they are run direct 
on to ocean-going ferries to Havana, so 
that it is now possible for the New Yorker 
or the man from Chicago to travel without 
changing carriages to the capital of Cuba. 
Between Miami, on the Floridan coast, 
and the naval station at Key West there 
is an immense stretch of coral islands 
known as “keys” and, by using these 
little patches of land as stepping-stones, 
the railroad is carried across the sea. At 
Long Key, one of the coral islands, the 
train loses sight of the mainland. There 
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is a viaduct here close upon seven miles 
in length, with arches to the number of 
185. For this railway across the sea— 
the most brilliant engineering feat of 
modern times—we are indebted to Henry 
M. Flagler, “the man who made the 
South.” 

Cuba, Hayti, Porto Rico and Jamaica, 
the four Greater Antilles, are, according 
to scientists, a group of disconnected 
mountains, two-thirds of whose extreme 
altitude is submerged beneath the sea— 
the sea in which mighty Spanish galleons 
were sunk by the gentlemen-adventurers 
of Queen Elizabeth’s sunny days. 

Grandly cutting the horizon as the 
tourist is carried toward Cuba are the 
giant hills, which are a portion of the 
Copper Mountains, a majestic chain eight 
thousand feet high. The copper mines 
were first worked in the seventeenth cen- 
tury by the Spaniards, being discovered, 
it is said, by Hernando Cortes. The 
mineral wealth of Cuba is by no means 
small, and besides copper, the island is 
rich in iron pyrites, manganese, oxide of 
iron, antimony and chrome. 

There are several fine landlocked bays 
around the coast, abloom with every 
tropical beauty. On thé edge of the 
shimmering sea with its changing lights 
and colors, can be seen a fan palm known 
under the name of Thrinax argentea, 
the silver thatch. Large quantities of the 
leaves, which vary in size from two to 
three feet across and turn a silvery gray 
when dry, are shipped to various parts of 
the world for the making of chip baskets, 
screens, and hats. Cuban peasants use the 
thrinax leaves for thatching, and a roof 
covered with them is impervious to rain. 

A cactus plant growing inland has a 
crimson fruit from which a dye resembling 
cochineal can be obtained. The blossom 
of the cactus is of a delicate sulphur 
yellow, and is not unlike an evening 
primrose. 
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The history of Cuba is the history of 
slavery and barbarity under the iron rule 
of the Spanish crown. It is, indeed, a 
sad and mournful record of cruelty and 
injustice to the Cuban race. General 
Calixto Garcia, the late famous leader 
of the Cuban Insurrection, was for many 
years Cuba’s friend. To free the island 
from her oppressor, Spain, was his pet 
ambition. He was one of the triumvirate 
who fomented the first Cuban Insurrec- 





A CUBAN STREET 


tion of 1868, and the part he played in the 
Spanish-American War was more than 
important. His proclamation, full of 
characteristic compassion for the people 
whose cause he had at heart, is memorable. 
“Our children shall live for something 
else than the Spaniard’s poniard and the 
guillotine,”. he said. “Our men are the 
men of the last rebellion; our soldiers the 
soldiers of ten years; and our flag the 
flag of ‘Yara.’ The warriors of today 
shall not cease this war until the Cuban 
flag of revolution shall float over the 
Spanish fortresses.” 

It will be remembered that when America 
declared war with Spain in 1898 a re- 
markable pledge was added by Congress 
to the order for forcible intervention in 
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Cuba—a pledge that bound the United 
States to “leave the government and 
control of the island to the people.’’ Con- 
sequently America waged a costly war 
with no prospect of direct adequate recom- 
pense. A nobler piece of generosity was 
never offered to a distressed race, and 
the promise was not broken. Four years 
later, on May 20, 1902, the United States 
Government, having succeeded in freeing 
Cuba from her foreign masters, formally 
presented the island with her indepen- 
dence—gave it to her as a gift, free, gratis, 
and for nothing, after it had cost America 
hundreds of lives and millions of dollars. 
It was a day of rejoicing when the Stars 
and Stripes came down from the governor- 
general’s palace, and General Wood and 
his able staff marched to the wharf and 
boarded the cruiser ““Brooklyn.”’ And the 
vessel slipped by Morro Castle and out 
to sea, out of hearing of the vivas that 
greeted the birth of the new Cuban Re- 
public. 

The large fort known as Morro Castle 
should be seen by every visitor to Cuba. 





A BIRD’S EYE VIEW OF A PORTION OF 
SANTIAGO 


At the time of the Spanish-American War 
its guns were of a very ancient date, and 
stood no chance whatever against modern 
ordnance. Some of the cannon were fine 
specimens of French work of the Eighteenth 
Century, and the majority of these now 
serve as memorials to the war. 

Before the birth of the new Republic 
America did everything that was possible 
to set the island in order, and since the 
war hospitality has acquired a new sig- 
nificance there. Bandits were almost as 























numerous as blackberries “before the 
Americans came,” but they are dead now— 
dead as Queen Anne. When the Span- 
iards “ruled the roost,’ Cuba lacked that 
freedom to allow her to expand, the free- 
dom to allow her to imitate the methods 
of the Great Powers, the freedom to 
govern herself. Now Cuba is a go-ahead 
little country, and the days of slavery 
“befo’ de war” are just a memory— 
nothing more. 

After Spain had hauled up the white 
flag, so to speak, General Leonard Wood, 
the then military governor of the province 
of Santiago, commissioned Captain Kelly 
of the United States Volunteers to form a 
rural guard to check crime in the island 
and to look after the interests of the Cubans. 

The Guardia Rural, as the military force 
became known, soon numbered over 
three thousand men, and in a short time 
acquired all army advantages, with ar- 
tillery, cavalry, and infantry branches. 
Barracks and stables were built at Cuartel 
de Concha, at the extreme edge of the city 
of Santiago, and overlooking the battle- 





A SNAPSHOT ON THE ROAD 


field of San Juan and the road to Caney, 
where a memorable fight, resulting in 
the loss of many men of the United States 
Army took place on July 1, 1898. 

* * * 

I have heard it said that the Cuban 
policemen can handle a law-breaker with 
a skill that would put the average New 
York constable to the blush and throw a 
German “bobby” into an apoplectic fit. 

The Cuban constable when he is a 
heavily-built negro is a terror if he is 
rubbed the wrong way, but he is a good 
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fellow at heart and will assist the stranger 
to the best of his ability—even if you 
require a microscope to get a glimpse of 
that quality. If-you were to ask him 
whether he would lock you up if you 
were to refuse to listen to his idea of the 
law, he would probably stretch himself 
up to his full height—an action of so much 
meaning that a verbal reply from his 
thick lips would be superfluous. He 
recognizes his power and he loves to use 





AN IMMENSE CACTUS PLANT 


it. But tickle his palm with a few coins, 
and maybe you’ll make him a brother for 
life. 

The chiefs of the Cuban police are white 
men, holding I believe the rank of captain, 
and the traveler should, if he wishes to 
pass within the prisons, make friends with 
them. The gaols are well worthy of a 
visit. The cells are kept scrupulously 
clean, and are well off with regard to 
ventilation. 

Before the Americans put their feet on 
the island of Cuba the sanitation was 
worse than bad, and this picturesque 
spot—the “Pearl of the Antilles’—was 
nothing better than a fever-stricken plain 
whose beauty was but an illusive dream 
of happiness. But the Yankees, so soon 
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as the war was over, did everything imag- 
inable in the name of sanitation. For a 
time Cuba was hygienically mad, and 
government reports upon diseases, germs, 
bacilli, the plague, cholera, and what not, 
made that portion of the public which 
could read go on a constant microbe 
hunt and exhaust a good deal of their 
brain matter upon all sorts of precautions. 

Santiago, under Spanish rule, was ex- 
tremely unhealthy, owing to the inex- 


PUBLIC SCHOOL FOUNDED BY GENERAL 
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plicable lack of common sense so far as 
sanitation was concerned. Malaria and 
other fevers abounded, and the dreaded 
“Yellow Jack,” once so common in 
Jamaica, was very prominent. The 
Americans directed their efforts toward 
hygiene, and the traveler has only to 
visit the Sanitary Department at Cuartel 
de Concha to discover how excellently 
they succeeded. This establishment deals 
with the extermination of mosquitoes as 
well as with the usual sanitary arrange- 
ments, and the good work it has done 
has made Santiago one of the healthiest 
towns in the West Indies. 

The United States Government found 
that education, like sanitation, was absent 
nearly everywhere, and they set their 
hands remedying the sad state of things. 
General Wood founded a school at Santiago 
for the ignorant little Cuban lads and 
lassies, and a very fine school it is. The 
masters are more than proficient, and they 
all seem to possess the uncommon knack 
of knocking knowledge into empty skulls 
without the loss of patience and temper. 
This school building is perhaps the finest 
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piece of architecture to be found in Cuba. 
It was built by Mr. Reed at a cost of 
nearly three hundred thousand dollars, 
but I do not know the exact sum. Lucky 
Cubanites! America spent millions of - 
dollars upon them and their little island, 
and then presented them with their inde- 
pendence and their birthplace asa free gift. 
Beautiful, indeed, is the sight the traveler 
witnesses who wanders off the beaten 
track, and walks or drives across the 
battlefields of Cuba. Here is fine vege- 
tation and scenery in all its tropic luxuri- 
ance. The air is singularly pure out there 
away from the cities, and possesses such 
an invigorating quality that the inhaling 
of it makes one imagine that everything 
around has been new-created—one’s self 
among the number. Glorious drives there 
are in plenty—along narrow paths edged 
with Guinea grass six feet high, glittering 
with multi-colored dewdrops and over- 
shadowed with cocoanut palms, and 
through scattered lanes with high hedges 
fragrant with the blossoms of the white 
opoponax, and across undulating plains 
where wild guavas and limes spring up 
at every yard. 
There are hills upon hills covered with 

the Royal palm, or Oreodoxa regia, a 


A HOME FOR ORPHANS AT SANTIAGO 


graceful plant with slender plume-like 
leaves. The forest districts of Cuba are 
glorious specimens of wild scenery. There 
are acres innumerable where the wood- 
man’s axe has scarcely been. The Cuban 
timber is unsurpassed for durability, and 
the lancewood, ebony, and mahogany in 
the island are magnificent in quality. 
For gay life Havana is very much like 











Paris. Pleasure is the order of the day 
and night, and the opera and the drama— 
not to mention the circus and the ball 
game—are more than generously patron- 
ized. One of the finest streets in the city 
is the Prado, which is bordered by large 
villas, set in the centre of magnificent 
gardens where ornamental cacti are to 
be seen growing to an immense size. 

One of the principal excursions from 
Havana is to the cave of Matanzas. The 
visitor has to go down about one hundred 
feet in the bowels of the earth’ before 
reaching the cave. The roof of this un- 
derground vault is supported by pillars of 
pure white stalactite, and the walls and 
floors glitter with rainbow crystals. The 
passages of the cave extend for three miles. 

The Isle of Pines, a mere inlet off the 
Cuban coast, and a short distance from 
Batahanos, is noted for its gorgeous 
scenery. The whole of the island, sixty- 
five miles long by forty broad, can be seen 
from the high hills of Cuba. It is a mass 
of pine forests on mountain tops, which 
form a striking contrast with the tropical 
foliage in the valleys. 

The observant traveler may learn a 
great deal of the life and character of the 
Cubans by halting here and there at a 
street corner or in a wine shop. Some- 
thing fresh attracts the attention at every 
turn, and one cannot travel a single 
mile without chancing on an object of 
interest. Here an old, crumbling, decaying 
Spanish building is seen. Here, again, along 
some desert slip of seashore you will come 
across batches of men and women bathing 
or fishing. The Cuban women are all 
more or less good and charming, and they 
are extraordinarily quick at reading your 
wants in your eye. Their natural quick- 
ness of perception is perhaps a little re- 
markable, and the majority appear to have 
so firm a trust in their own honor that 
they cannont believe anyone who receives 
a kindness at their hands would ever 
repay it ill. And the men folk, as a rule, 
are not kind, wise and faithful husbands. 

About a mile and a half from Santiago 
the traveler comes across a tree standing 
by itself out on the plains. It is a common 
kind of tree, but it is, nevertheless, one of 
the most famous trees in the world, for 
below it the Treaty of Peace was signed 
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by representatives of Spain and the United 
States. In its vicinity are graves of the 
men who laid down their lives in the war. 
Several fine old bronze cannon from Morro 
Castle are scattered round the tree to 
serve as a perpetual memorial. 

From the plain where the tree stands 
ex-President Roosevelt’s Roughriders made 
their last charge in the assault of San Juan 
Ridge. On the ridge itself just beyond 
the plain stands a remarkable monument. 
It is just a square pillar of granite, having 





THE MONUMENT ON SAN JUAN RIDGE 


Erected to the memory of the officers and men who 
were killed in the assault on the ridge 


an empty shell on its summit and bears 
the following inscription: ‘In memory 
of the officers and men of the United States 
Army who were killed in the assault and 
capture of this ridge on July 1, 1898, and 
the siege of Santiago, July 1 to 16, 1898, 
in the war between Spain and the United 
States.” In front of the monument is a 


“Papaw” tree which was shot to pieces 
during the assault on San Juan Ridge. 
Cuba is a place where the tired business 
man can enjoy the very perfection of rest 
and quiet, while the glories of its scenery 
cannot fail to exercise a never-dying fasci- 
nation to the writer, the artist, or the poet. 
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The Song of the Little People 


by Lilla B. N. Weston 


HERE’S an army of dwarfs who inhabit this world, 
And from them an echo comes twisted and twirled; 
Their ways are a menace, their god is a prig, 
Their existence a show: 
“We want to be big, we want to be big— 
But we don’t want to grow!” 


Their gaudy apparel is ragged and worn, 
Their mantles are tattered, their laces are torn; 
And yet drifts the chorus all nature has loathed, 
And heard but to grieve: 
“We want to be clothed, we want to be clothed— 
But we don’t want to weave!” 


Their houses are poverty-stricken and old, 
Their windows are broken, their hearthstones are cold; 
And yet comes their cry in hysterical pitch, 
To the tune of a jig: 
“We want to be rich, we want to be rich— 
But we don’t want to dig!’ 


Their minds are a mockery, gossip is rife, 
Their praises are empty, their days filled with strife; 
Yet e’er from among them complainings arise, 
And jealousies burn: 
“We want to be wise, we want to be wise— 
But we don’t want to learn!’ 


They grovel and grumble in sore discontent, 
They struggle and ache with internal dissent; 
They shudder and shiver and wrangle and hate, 
And cry as they shirk: 
“We want to be great, we want to be great— 
But we don’t want to work!” 
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The Author of "Darius Green’ 


by Nixon 


OME seven miles from Boston’s most 
famous and familiar landmark—the 
“gilded dome” of the Massachusetts 
State House on Beacon Hill, which the 


genial ‘Autocrat of the Breakfast Table”’ . 


assures us is “the hub of the solar system” 
—and in a pleasantly beautiful home, by 
the side of the pleasantest street in the 
pleasant town of Arlington, resides ‘John 
Townsend Trowbridge. The author’s 
fine poem descriptive of his street and his 
home concludes with ‘these lines: 

So here, well back 

From the shaded track, 

By the curve of its greenest crescent, 
Today I swing 

In my hammock, and sing 

The praise of the street aah “Pleasant.”” 
No American boy—or girl, either, for 

that matte-—between the ages of eight 
and eighty needs ask: “Who is John Town- 
send Trowbridge?” Since away back be- 
fore the Civil War, children and grown-ups 
have read, enjoyed and been uplifted by 
his charmingly wholesome poems and 
stories. Perhaps in the years gone by 
the chapters of his incomparable tales, 
published serially in Our Young Folks, 
The Youth’s Companion and other papers 
and magazines, were awaited at thousands 
of village post-offices with a greater degree 
of eagerness than was felt for the lines of 
any of his contemporaries. And had he 
received a royalty of only a penny apiece 
from every pupil employing his lines when 


“speaking a piece on the last day of school,” - 


the venerable poet’s already ample mate- 
rial possessions would have magnificently 
increased. Innumerable have been the 
occasions, in the little country school- 
houses, set like lamps of learning from 
sea to sea, or in the more pretentious vil- 
lage and city schools, whereon the budding 
orators plumed their wings for their first 
flights, with lilting lines from the poems 
of John Townsend Trowbridge. Among 
his most popular “speaking pieces” of a 
lighter nature is his world-famous poem, 
“Darius Green and His Flying Machine,” 
known and loved by schoolboys of more 


Waterman 


than one generation. There has ever 
been something inherently fascinating 
about the bright-eyed, keen-thinking ‘‘Da- 
rius,’”’ much given to inquiring: 

“Birds can fly, 

An’ why can’t I? 

Must we give in,” 

Says he with a grin, 

““*T the bluebird an’ phoebe 

Are smarter '’n we be? 


Jest fold our hands an’ see the swaller 
An’ blackbird an’ catbird beat us holler?’’ 


He argued further: ‘‘Ner I can’t see 
What’s th’ use o’ wings to a bumble-bee, 
Fer to git a livin’ with, more ’n to me; 
Ain't my business 
Important ’s his’n is?” 

Just forty years after writing these verses 
it was the happy privilege of the author 
of “Darius” to behold, soaring aloft in 
the sky above him the very flying-machine 
which, in a cruder form, his own ‘‘Darius” 
had so long before sought to launch. This 
was at the Boston Aviation meet, Septem- 
ber, 1910, on which notable occasion was 
taken the picture in which he is shown 
clasping hands with the famous “bird- 
man,” Claude Graham White. The poet 
was not averse to accepting the aviator’s 
invitation to soar aloft, but some friends 
dissenting, he concluded to delay his flight 
until the flying machine has acquired more 
of absolute stability. Mr. Trowbridge, 
eighty-five years young, and finding as 
always he has, the world full of zest and 
beauty, is now sojourning in Southern 
Europe, where for some years he has been 
spending his winters. Though he still 
employs the old-fashioned ocean steamship 
means of transportation, who shall say 
that he may not yet be privileged to make 
the over-seas journey in an aerial craft 
of which the prototype was the flying- 
machine designed by “Darius Green’’? 
Mr. Trowbridge insists that at the time 
he wrote the poem he had no gift of 
prophecy. ‘“I made no attempt to look 
into the future,” he asserts. “I heard a 
story about a man who tried to fly and 
found the landing the hardest part of it. 
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That is all.” But notwithstanding the 
modesty which is so characteristic of the 
author, no doubt his poem, constantly 
called to the attention of the youth of 
the land, must have done much to keep 
alive in their thought the possibility of 
navigating the air, and there are those 
who are quite firmly of the opinion that 
to ‘Darius Green” and his genial author 
and creator is due some of the credit for 








“DARIUS GREEN” 


And showing the world ‘’T the bluebird an’ 
' phoebe,” 

As you maintained, aren’t ‘‘smarter ’n we be,”’ 

Since we no longer ‘‘see the swaller 

An’ blackbird an’ catbird beat us holler.” 


And though it happened you got a fall 
For your endeavor, that was not all, 
For you set men thinking and now they’ve 
done 
The wonderful thing that you begun; 
And while they'll claim 
The cash and fame, 


MR. JOHN TOWNSEND TROWBRIDGE GREETING MR. CLAUDE GRAHAME WHITE 


the final solution of the problem of air 


navigation. This contention is well set 
forth by one of our present-day newspaper 
versifiers in what he has termed 


AN OPEN LETTER 


Are you reading the papers, Darius Green? 

If so, you certainly must have seen 

That the very thing you tried to do, 

Away back there when the world was new, 
And you sought to fly 
About the sky 

And failed, though you had the spunk to try, 
Has been worked out, 
Without a doubt, 

For men are soaring all about, 


The world will never forget your name, 

But write it high 

Across the sky 
As the boy who believed we could learn to fly! 
And so we readily understand 
Why each inventor of every land 
Will wish to say on his winged machine: 
“Put forth with apologies to D. Green.” 


The spirit of good humor that inspired 
this poem has been one of the gracious 
underlying forces in the long and active 
life of the venerable poet and story writer, 
now in the golden autumn of his illustrious 
career held in fond regard by his readers 
the world over. 





My First Real Celebrity 


by the 


HEN asked, ‘Who was the first 
celebrity you ever met?” my mind 
instantly reverts to those days in 

boyhood when the broad sides of the vil- 
lage barn, elevators and fences were plas- 
tered with posters announcing in great 
red letters the arrival of P. T. Barnum’s 
“Greatest Show on Earth.” Indelibly im- 
pressed in memory are those garish bills, 
setting forth the glory of the menagerie, 
the caparisoned elephants and the athletes 
of the swinging trapeze. 

How “us boys’’ looked forward to that 
“day of all days,” the 17th of July. It 
was as much a red-letter day as the Fourth 
of July, and to most of us it was the first 
circus held at the county seat, seventeen 
miles away. 

The horses, thin-fleshed and chafed after 
a strenuous spring plowing, were hardly 
in condition for a long drive, so it was 
decided to take the early “butter-and-egg 
train” and make a real excursion of the 
event. 

Was there ever such a sunrise as on the 


day that we went to our first circus? Many” 


times before the sun had risen, when there 
was work in the fields, but never had it 
appeared so glorious and welcome as upon 
that morning. Was it not a special favor 
that it shone forth so radiantly on this day, 
when we were going to Barnum’s circus? 
The glory of it all was that we had the 
sanction of mother, despite the protests of 
some of our “strict”? neighbors. There 
was a hurried breakfast, a last brush of 
clothing and an adjustment of neckties 
by mother, and then we tumbled out of 
the house. As we ran down the steps we 
could hear mother’s voice: ‘Be sure and 
see Mr. Barnum!” 

The dew still beaded the grass when we 
arrived on the circus grounds, where the 
great tents were ready for raising, and the 
excitement of the haste and magical celer- 
ity was entrancing to the farmer boys. 
The earth embankment of the three rings 


Editor 


was ready, and the men within sang as 
they drove the stakes; there was the roar 
of the animals from the highly painted 
caravans, and the appetizing odors from 
the cook’s tent. All was excitement, and 
all were working like clock-work. For 
the circus must be ready in time. 

We looked hard at every man we met 
to find him whose features were emblaz- 
oned upon the billboards, but without 
success. Walking up to the kindly-faced 
“‘boss’”’ who was issuing orders like a mate 
on a ship, we asked where we could find 
Mr. Barnum. He broke out in a rough, 
hearty “Ha! ha!’ and said, “The circus 
will be ready at two o’clock this afternoon,” 
It was still early morning, and the farmer 
boys solved the problem of what to do 
with the intervening hours by applying 
for the job of carrying water for the ele- 
phants. Here, perhaps, was a chance to 
save that money which had been carefully 
hoarded for the ticket of admission. By 
earning a ticket, the precious fifty cents 
could be appropriated for a bulging bag 
of ‘‘fresh-roasted peanuts,” a tall, tempt- 
ing glass of pink lemonade, a package of 
popcorn (“‘assorted flavors’’), and perhaps 
an alluring red toy balloon to take home 
to little sister. What couldn’t we have 
if we saved that ticket money? 

Before we could realize the dream, we 
found ourselves hired to water stock, while 
the city boys were dispatched to the cook’s 
tent. 

* * * 

It seemed only a few minutes when the 
whole circus colony was aglow with the 
excitement of getting ready for the parade; 
and how gorgeous seemed the cavaliers 
and ladies on horseback as they started 
forth on the march of triumph through 
the town. Our feet fairly danced as the 
band passed. The scream of the calliope 
at the end of the procession was the signal 
to cut across lots and see it twice. We 
waited patiently down the street by the 
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PHINEAS TAYLOR BARNUM 
From a photograph taken in the prime of his active career 


river and again we heard the stirring 
music from the band wagon, coming 
nearer and nearer. 

Then the glory of that pageant of na- 


tions! England, Ireland and Germany 
were all arrayed in their native costumes, 
playing the national airs of the various 
countries. The sight of the man in the 
lion’s den with nothing for protection but 
a whip—a whip that would not make old 
Bob at home move a bit faster—was a 


part of the circus, even before the former 
president went to Africa. 

At the head of the procession was the 
real “thriller’—a white chariot drawn 
by a white horse, and inside a pleasant, 
benign-looking man—Phineas Taylor Bar- 
num himself. To me that parade inspired 
awe deeper than the glory and magnifi- 
cence of the Coronation parade witnessed 
in later years. 

Back to the circus grounds we scurried 





MY FIRST REAL CELEBRITY 


to see “Big Dan,”’ the boss of the grounds. 
He seemed disposed to be friendly and doled 
out sandwiches and other good things 
to eat, thus enabling us to save on the 
dinner appropriation. He kept us busy 
supplying water to the elephants, to say 
nothing of the camels, who seemed to 
consume- more water than the whole 
cistern at Benny Brown’s haunted farm- 
house. And through it all we were happy, 
for were we not a part of the Barnum 
circus? 

When our work was finished we con- 
fided in “Big Dan” that mother had told 
us to be sure and see Mr. Barnum. He 
looked at us for two or three moments, 
half smiled, and told us to be at the front 
entrance at one-thirty. Long before the 
appointed time we were there, eager and 
expectant, and it seemed hours until 
“Big Dan” came out and “passed” us, 
although our tickets called for another 
entrance. 

Seated in a camp chair in the straw 
at the front of the tent was Mr. Barnum. 
He was talking in his peculiar quick, jerky 
way, and was the center of all glory and 
activity. 

There was no formal introduction. Two 
farm lads, with brown legs, barefooted, 
with new Kentucky jeans, new neckties 
and new straw hats, appeared before hin. 
The men who were with the great leader 
made as if to put us beyond the ropes, 
when I went straight to Mr. Barnum, 
looked squarely into his kindly eyes and 
explained bravely that mother had told 
us to meet Mr. Barnum, and here he was. 
His sense of humor was instantly aroused; 
he gave one of his characteristic chuckles 
and patted us on the heads, permitting 
us to stand by him as he greeted newspaper 
men and local celebrities. 

The great throng was now surging into 
the main tent. The “spielers’” from the 
side show attractions were roaring out 
their proclamations as the great pictures 
on the canvas flapped in the wind. The 
“fat woman,” the giant, General Tom 
Thumb, and the “‘Missing Link” all added 
glory to the scene. Mr. Barnum was 
thoroughly master of the occasion. Just 
as the pageant was about to start he went 
inside and appeared riding in his victoria 
behind the white horse. Standing on the 
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straw right underneath the grandstand we 
saw the circus. 

How precious the moments seemed— 
they passed all too quickly. The announce- 
ment of the coming concert at the conclu- 
sion of the performance came as a rude 
reminder that the show was near its end. 

As the ticket man climbed over the 
seats shuffling the bits of pasteboard and 
juggling the coins, while our eyes followed 
him longingly, Mr. Barnum happened to 
look over at us. In the twinkling of an 
eye it was done; we had—yes, from 
P. T. Barnum himself—two tickets for 
the concert. Our day’s joy was now 
complete. 

And even to this day I can see that 
cordial, kindly figure, and will always 
think of him as the first real celebrity I 
ever met. He had the principal asset of 
all the world’s greatest celebrities—he 
understood human nature. A boy has a 
nature to be appealed to, and the basis 
of Barnum’s great success was that he 
knew how to appeal to the whole people. 
He understood the necessity of amusement 
for American people—something to neu- 
tralize the stress of their quick, nervous 
temperament, and he always managed 
to find something that satisfied their 
curiosity. 

* * * 


It is now many years since P. T. 
Barnum’s “Struggles and Triumphs, or 


Forty Years Recollections” was _ first 
published, but to this day I know of no 
other volume of biography more inter- 
esting and fascinating than the life story 
of P. T. Barnum. It is a history of the 
eventful times in which the author lived 
and played no unimportant part, and was 
written at ‘‘Waldemere,” his home at 
Bridgeport, Connecticut. 

Of all the books that graced the humble 
bookcase in the little farm library at home, 
P. T. Barnum’s “Recollections” was the 
favorite. Recently, while speaking before 
the Board of Trade at Bridgeport, Con- 
necticut, on the “Flashlights of Public 
Men,” it seemed natural that, when a 
query was made concerning Mr. Barnum, 
the mind should instantly revert to that 
first circus. Before me loomed up the 
figure of Phineas Taylor Barnum, for many 
years identified with the Connecticut 
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city which he was always proud to call 
his home. A visit to Bridgeport with the 
grandson of Mr. Clinton Barnum Seeley 
renewed the old memories. On the terrace 
of his home I told the simple story of how 
I met his grandfather, and the portals 
of the Barnum estate were thrown wide 
open. Here I looked upon the magnificent 
Sea Side Park, which was given to the 
city of Bridgeport by Mr. Barnum, one 
of the finest parks in the world ever pre- 
sented to any city by an individual. 

This park is situated at Breezy Point, 


““WALDEMERE” 
One of the famous homes of P. T. Barnum at Bridgeport, Connecticut 


where it is always cool and delightful. 
His friends thought that on this site Mr. 
Barnum should have made his home, but 
insisting that the people should have the 
best of his beautiful park, which extends 
in a great crescent above the shore of the 
Sound, he built his home further back 
and was content. 

Before his statue in the park I felt like 
adding my reverential tribute to the 
memory of one of the most picturesque, 
philanthropic, unique and interesting char- 
acters in American history. 

The house “Marina,” in which Mr. 
Barnum spent the last years of his life 
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and died, is now owned by his son-in-law, 
Mr. Wilson Marshall, who, although a 
Republican, has a name thoroughly sug- 
gestive of the Democratic presidential 
ticket. ‘‘Marina’” was built on the site 
of ‘‘Waldemere.” In the library here, 
P. T. Barnum carried on his work and did 
his writing. . With nothing to intercept 
his view of the ocean he loved so well and 
Sea Side Park, he spent the happy sunset 
of his life. 

On the second floor was the room in 
which the great circus leader passed away 
and wherein he loved to meet 
his friends in the last days 
of his life. Mr. Marshall has 
built an extensive addition 
to the home, and has it filled 
with trophies of the yacht 
“Atlantic,” which won the 
International trophy. 

In the rear of the house 
was a garden, to which Mr. 
Barnum, without waiting for 
them to grow, transplanted 
huge oaks and trees, insisting 
that if small trees needed two 
oxen, four oxen would trans- 
port larger ones, and he al- 
ways believed in doing things 
on the largest scale possible. 
The word “big” was an ad- 
jective that meant something 
to P. T. Barnum. 

In the Mountain Grove 
cemetery we looked upon the 
monument that marks the 
resting place of P. T. Bar- 
num—a simple shaft, yet a 
fitting tribute to the man. 
Near at hand on another towering shaft 
is a life-size statue of General Tom Thumb, 
in private life Charles E. Stratton of Bridge- 
port, for it was in Bridgeport that Mr. Bar- 
num discovered Stratton, the little midget 
of whom he was always so considerate and 
whom he declared was the mascot who laid 
the foundation of his fortune. 

When we visited the winter headquar- 
ters of the circus, I instinctively inquired 
for “Big Dan,” and learned that he was 
still on the road—‘‘one of the oldest men 
in the service.” The elephant barns and 
the tall giraffe barns were still of interest 
to the one-time farm lad, for livestock is 
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livestock, be it antelope or ourang-outang. 
The group of red buildings which is the 
winter home of the Barnum institution 
did much in early days to make Bridgeport 
famous. 

Mr. Seeley still does business in the office 
which his grandfather occupied, and it is 
still known as the Barnum office. 

* * * 

P. T. Barnum was a _ constructive 
American citizen in the broadest sense 
of the word. The story of his struggles 
and triumphs is one of the most interesting 
in history, ancient or modern. His father 
died when he was fifteen, leaving his 
mother with five children, all younger 
than he. Thus the lad grew prematurely 
old, for it was necessary for him to take 
up the burden and help his mother in 
redeeming the homestead, his father 
having died insolvent. The boy decided 


to set out from home, and in the early 
chapters of his autobiography tells of his 
farewell to his mother, and her last mes- 
sage to him to prove his love of God by 
loving his fellow-beings. 

remained a life inspiration. 


The thought 


One of his earliest business ventures 
was the accumulation of a wagon-load of 
green glass bottles. He tells in a frank 
way how he raffled off the bottles and sold 
tickets for the lottery like wildfire. In 
this way the glass bottles which he had 
on hand were turned into cash. The story 
of “Aunt Russia” and “Uncle Bibbins”’ 
has in it all the homely life setting for a 
novel. In New York he was taken down 
with smallpox, and many times he found 
himself without means after some venture. 
But he was never without hope. He had 
scarcely tasted liquor before he was twen- 
ty-two years of age, always read his Bible 
and attended church regularly, habits 
which had a great influence in his later 
life. 

During the ups and downs of his youth, 
after reading the “want” columns of the 
New York Sun, young Barnum made 
application to Mr. William Niblo of Niblo’s 
Gardens for a position as a real, temper- 
ate barkeeper, but disliked the work. 
He had a wonderful faculty for getting 
money and also, he grimly adds, for getting 
rid of it, but he never seemed to lose his 
infectious optimism. He early discovered 
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that his forte was in catering to that 
insatiable side of human nature which 
desires amusement. 

P. T. Barnum launched his career in 
the show business by exhibiting a remark- 
able negro woman, believed to be one 
hundred and sixty years old, and said to 
have been a nurse to George Washington. 
An old bill of sale was exhibited, properly 
dated, concerning Joyce Heth, then aged 
fifty-four years, and evidence was also 
furnished that she was nurse to George 
Washington. Everything seemed so 
straightforward to the young man that he 
was eager to become the proprietor of 
this novel exhibition, which he purchased 
for one thousand dollars, five hundred of 
which he paid down, selling out his interest 
in the grocery business, and the other five 
hundred he borrowed. He saw that the 
thing to do was to make people talk and 
become curious and excited over rare 
spectacles. Regardless of expense he 
advertised in New York, Boston and 
Philadelphia, and the halls were thronged 
until Joyce Heth died. 

After he went into the circus business, 
Mr. Barnum’s troubles began in earnest. 
He was at one time imprisoned as a result 
of a newspaper experience. At Lenox, 
Massachusetts, he attended church one 
Sunday while the minister was denouncing 
as immoral the circus and all connected 
with it. After the closing hymn, Barnum 
made a written request of the preacher 
to be permitted to reply. The minister 
ignored him, but after benediction he was 
compelled to listen to P. T. Barnum’s 
idea of the circus and its morals outside 
the door. 

Some experiences of Barnum’s circus in 
the South have all the thrill of a romance. 
He visited General Jackson at ‘“The Her- 
mitage” in Nashville, and enjoyed the 
close friendship of “Old Hickory.” He 
declares that he dreaded the life of an 
itinerant showman, but even after he 
thought he had retired, he was compelled 
to take it up, and after this came the 
purchase of the American museum, which 
proved the great work of Barnum’s life. 

‘What do you intend to buy the museum 
with?” asked a cynical friend. “Brass,” 
replied Mr. Barnum nonchalantly, ‘for 
silver and gold have I none.” But soon 
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PHINEAS T. BARNUM 
Taken at his home in Bridgeport when he was enjoying the sunset of life at his home ‘‘Marina” in full view 
of the waters of Long Island Sound 


crowds of patrons began coming and 
leaving a veritable stream of both silver 
and gold. 

At this time he began to astonish people 
with his original and liberal advertising. 
His descriptions of various features are 
veritable masterpieces of rollicking humor. 
In Hoboken, New Jersey, the claims for 
his herd of buffaloes evoked the criticism 
of N. P. Willis, who insisted that the 
American people loved to be humbugged. 
But P. T. Barnum knew what the American 
people liked. 


It seemed singular that after exhibiting 
giants he should come across Charles S. 
Stratton, the midget at Bridgeport, through 
his brother, Philo F. Barnum. Stratton 
was but two feet high and weighed less 
than sixteen pounds, and after seeing and 
talking with him, he was engaged at the 
age of five years at three dollars per week, 
all expenses paid. Mr. Barnum christened 
him “‘Tom Thumb.” 

Many hours were personally devoted 
by Mr. Barnum to the education of this 
unique acquisition, who became such an 
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““MARINA,” HOME OF P. T. BARNUM, AT BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 


He decided 


important factor in his life. 
to take “Tom Thumb” to Europe, and his 


popularity there suggests incidents in 
Franklin’s career, for the tiny fellow was 
soon the favorite of the crowned heads 
everywhere, and everybody was interested 
in seeing him. No courtier was ever more 
gallant or seemed better to fit the ways 
of royal life than little Tom Thumb. 
Dukes and princes vied with one another 
in paying court to the little American. 
Later, in one of his European lecture 
tours, Mr. Barnum met and dined with 
Thackeray, who had a warm appreciation 
for Barnum and the American people. 
The husband of Jenny Lind also called 
upon him in London and with little Tom 
Thumb at his side, under the patronage of 
the Emperor Napoleon III, he found that 
fortune favored him. His strong, genial 
personality seemed to make friends for 
P. T. Barnum wherever he passed. Few 
celebrities of his time did not know him, 
and he was always enjoying some rare 
experience. In his employ were many 
men who have since become famous. 
Frank Leslie, later the publisher of Leslie’s 


Weekly, came to him with letters of intro- 
duction from London, and his first employ- 
ment was to prepare an illustrated cata- 
logue for the Museum, then at the height 
of its popularity. 

The years-of 1848 and 1849 Mr. Barnum 
termed the happiest of his life, for they 
were spent with his family at his country 
seat, “Iranistan,’”’ near Bridgeport. The 
site of “Iranistan,’” with its Moorish 
towers and minarets, was engraved upon 
his letterheads and was the one thing 
which attracted Jenny Lind when he 
wrote seeking to engage her for an Ameri- 
can tour. In fact, she confessed that it 
was this picture that determined her com- 
ing to America. Jenny Lind contracted 
to come to America in 1849, the “Swedish 
nightingale agreeing” to sing at one hun- 
dred and fifty concerts for $25,000, all 
traveling expenses paid. It was a gigantic 
undertaking in those days, and soon Mr. 
Barnum found his resources failing, but 
the Rev. Abel C. Thomas of Philadelphia 
came to his assistance and the project was 
carried through to success. 

A graphic account of his meeting with 
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Jenny Lind is given by Mr. Barnum in 
his autobiography. She asked him when 
and where he had heard her sing, and upon 
receiving the answer that he had never 
had the pleasure of seeing her before in 
his life, she asked, ‘““How did you risk so 
much money on a person whom you never 
heard sing?” 

“T risked it,” gallantly answered Mr. 
Barnum, “on your angelic character and 
reputation, feeling that you would please 
the American public.” Then began a 
campaign of advertising to prepare the 
people for the appearance of Jenny Lind. 
Two hundred dollars was offered as a 
prize for an ode entitled “A Greeting to 
America” to be sung by Jenny Lind, and 
the award was won by Bayard Taylor. 
No singer who has ever appeared in the 
country has secured more enthusiastic 
welcome than Jenny Lind, all because of 
the genius of P. T. Barnum. 

* * * 

Clinton Barnum Seeley possesses a 
painting of Mrs. Barnum and her three 
daughters and a portrait of Mr. Barnum 
as he was known in the sunset of his life 
at Bridgeport, the scene of his early 
struggles and later triumphs. He was 
greatly interested in temperance work 
even to the day of his death, and it was a 
satisfaction to him to realize that his 
unflagging sympathy with humanity and 
his genial sense and appreciation of humor 
were all bearing good fruit. 


TIS LIFE BEYOND 


His chief desire was to have Sea Side 
Park provided for the people of Bridge- 
port, and the beauty of the streets, parks, 
playgrounds and drives of Bridgeport 
testify to the taste and generosity of the 
undaunted genius and faith of P. T. 
Barnum. He was determined to develop 
that town in his native state which he 
believed was destined to become a great 
industrial center of Connecticut, and the 
home of many thousands of well-paid 
working people. 

At ‘“Waldemere” he covered the walls 
of his library with pictures and souvenirs, 
removed from Lindencroft, where he lived 
since 1867, and here with its glorious trees 
and fresh breezes, he determined to give 
Sea Side Park to the people whom he loved 
and who loved him. 

The letters and correspondence which 
came to him in those long, last days are, 
indeed, a rare glimpse of the celebrities 
of his time, for he seemed to know every- 
body. Upon his passing, his old friend 
Dr. Collyer, the noted divine, delivered a 
eulogy that touched the heart of every 
individual who came to pay a last tribute 
to the memory of Phineas Taylor Barnum. 

Here was a man who not only under- 
stood human nature, but who also saw in 
advance of his times that the genius of the 
age was the evolution of business activity 
and exploitation. And this phase of 
national development found its greatest 
exponent in the career of P. T. Barnum. 
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] WATCHED a sail until it dropped from sight 


Over the rounding sea. 


A gleam of white, 


A last far-flashed farewell, and, like a thought 
Slipt out of mind, it vanished and was not. 


Yet to the helmsman standing at the wheel 
Broad seas still stretched beneath the gliding keel. 


Disaster? 


Change? He felt no slightest sign, 


Nor dreamed he of that far horizon line. 


So may it be, perchance, when down the tide 
Our dear ones vanish. Peacefully they glide 

On level seas, nor mark the unknown bound. 
We call it death—to them ’tis life beyond. 


—Heari Throbs, II. 
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FIRE-ARMS, 1400—1809, A.D. 


By Charles Winslow Hall 


EARLY three centuries ago 

John Winthrop and his 

associates were fitting out 

the best-planned and best- 

equipped expedition that 

ever left England to colo- 

nize North America. One of the very 

first things to provide for after the im- 

portant matters of transportation, food 

and suitable clothing, was an adequate 

supply of arms for defence and hunting, 

since from their very issuance from the 

harbor of Plymouth, pirates, privateers 

and the public enemy lay in wait, and 

beyond the seas the savage Indian, and 

not less merciless Spaniard and Catholic 

Frenchman were likely to raid their infant 

settlements for more than one generation. 

In addition to cannon and plain armor, 

swords, etc., the following arms were 
purchased by the Company: 

Eighty bastard (bore) muskets with 
snaphances and four-foot barrels, without 
rests; six fowling-pieces, six and one- 
half feet long, musket bore; four fowling 
pieces, five and one-half feet long, bastard 
musket bore; ten full muskets, four-foot 
barrels, matchlocks and rests. 

These weapons, supposing that the 
“snaphances” were really in part at least 
the flintlock, into which the snaphance 
was rapidly developed, we have with the 
exception of the wheel-lock, which was 
too costly and complicated for general use, 
all the various fire-arms in common use 
in 1628-29, the date of the above purchase. 

All Americans who claim descent from 
the early settlers, and pioneer adventurers 
of the republic, not only delight to learn 
what manner of men they were, but with 
what weapons they held their own against 
savage beasts and murderous men; eked 
out scanty crops, and scantier earnings, 
by trapping and hunting, and on the sea- 


board, at least, secured a large part of 
their food from the immense numbers of 
wild fowl, plover, and land birds, which 
then, at certain seasons, were found in 
enormous numbers. 

In the national museum at Washington, 
a collection of arms begun by the late 
General Benjamin F. Butler, added to by 
the United States Cartridge Company of 
Lowell, and loaned to the government, 
presents to the investigator a most com- 
plete series of ancient and modern firearms, 
beginning with the matchlock, and ending 
with the magazine, and perfected breech- 
loaders of the twentieth century. To their 
courtesy the NATIONAL MAGAZINE is 
indebted for the excellent plates which 
only in part illustrate their catalogue of 
nearly six hundred and fifty weapons, 
most of which have figured in the wars 
and sports of the marksmen of the republic, 
at home or abroad. The cases and num- 
bers referred to are those which designate 
the collection at Washington, and visitors 
there will be able to verify any impression 
based on these articles. 

There is no sample of the earliest ‘‘hand- 
gun,” first made it is said at Leipsic (1375), 
which was merely a miniature cannon, 
fastened to a kind of club and discharged 
like a cannon by means of a slow-match. 
By lengthening the barrel, affixing it to a 
clumsy stock, boring the vent at the side 
of the barrel, adopting a kind of lock 
which held the match and brought it di- 
rectly and promptly into the priming 
powder, and adding a pan-cover which 
protected the priming from damp and 
shielded the eye of the soldier from its 
flash at the discharge, the matchlock be- 
came sufficiently serviceable to become 
the favorite weapon of the soldier for 
nearly three centuries; and it may be added 
is in use in Thibet at the present day. 
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In Case No. 2 are shown seven match- 
locks of the Fifteenth, Sixteenth and 
Seventeenth Centuries, their calibres stated 
in hundredths of an inch, as follows: No. 
108, Fifteenth Century, calibre .70, bell- 
muzzled; No. 109, Sixteenth Century 
Afghan, calibre .75; No. 110, Seventeenth 
Century, Japan, pistol-stock, held at the 
hip, calibre .45; No. 111, Sixteenth Cen- 
tury, India, calibre .65; wire-twist barrel, 
inlaid with gold and silver; No. 112, 
Japan, calibre .50, octagon barrel, gold 
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priming. The wheel was wound up by a 
key or ‘Spanner’ carried apart from the 
gun and of course liable to be lost or mis- 
laid. Its higher cost and less simple 
mechanism forbade the adoption of this 
arm as a military weapon. Many wheel- 
locks also combined the old matchlock 
with the newer design. 

No. 116, an arquebuse, or harquebuss, 
Sixteenth Century, calibre .75; No. 117, 
an English wheel-lock gun, calibre .50; 
No. 118, a German wheel-lcck rifle, calibre 
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National Museum, Washington, D. C. United States Cartridge Company Loan Collection. 


Case No. 3. 


Two blunderbusses, three wheel-locks, five matchlocks; see description 


inlaid, ebony stock; No. 113, Sixteenth 
century, calibre .60, square barrel, straight 
stock, four brass bands; No. 114, Sixteenth 
Century Afghan, calibre .50, curious stock, 
fourteen brass bands. The _ perfected 
wheel-lock is said to have been brought 
out at Nuremberg about 1515. 

In case No. 3 are shown three of these 
“‘wheel-lock” guns, which were the first 
“fire-locks” disusing the match, substi- 
‘tuting iron pyrites held by a cock which a 
spring threw forward at the pressure of 
the trigger, which also released a steel 
wheel with a roughened surface revolved 
by a powerful spring and grinding a shower 
of sparks from the ‘‘fire-stone” above the 


.48; all have a patch-box, with sliding 
wooden cover on the stock, and the rifle 
and gun are finely engraved and carved; 
Nos. 119 to 123 inclusive are Japanese 
matchlocks of the Seventeenth Century; 
four of the five have octagon barrels, 
inlaid with gold and silver, calibre .75, 60, 
65, and one inch; with ebony or mahogany 
stocks; No. 115, a Moroccan horseman’s 
flint-lock blunderbuss, calibre at muzzle, 
one and one-third inch; No. 124, a Mexi- 
can flintlock blunderbuss, bell-muzzled, 
has a calibre of one and one-quarter inches 
and a hook for carrying at the belt or 
saddle. 

Case No. 4 displays ten ancient “Snap- 

















hance” and “‘flintlock”” guns, Nos. 125 
to 134 inclusive. Two (Nos. 127 and 131) 
are octagon-barrelled rifles lavishly orna- 
mented with gold, silver and ivory, and 
both are of the “snaphance” type which 
preceded the flintlock. The “frizzen” is 
milled or roughened, the spring on the 
exterior of the lock; the trigger is an un- 
guarded peg, and the hammer (a massive 
and angular device, with the pyrites fire- 
stone held in its mouth) seemed to the 
Dutch to peck at the steel, as a chicken 
pecks at its food. Hence, as some say, the 
gun was called in Holland “snaap-haens”’ 
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ambuscades, without betraying its presence 
to the enemy. 

The snaphance in its turn was merged 
in the flintlock, which was invented very 
early in the Sixteenth Century, its inven- 
tion being claimed both by France and 
Spain, when the Spanish held great in- 
fluence and even dominance in certain 
French territory. The distinction between 
the “‘snaphance”’ and flintlock soon dis- 
appeared, and the date of the distinct in- 
vention of the latter is not certainly 
known. All these weapons were for a long 
time indiscriminately used in the armies 
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National Museum, Washington, D. C. United States Cartridge Company, Loan Collection, Case No. 4. 
Ten ancient “snappance” and flintlock guns 


or “chicken thief,’ as especially suited 
to “the ways that are dark, and the tricks 
that are vain” of robbers of hen-roosts and 
other portable property; who, as they were 
pretty certain to hang for it, however small 
the value of their booty, prized a weapon 
whose flash broke out in the darkness for 
only an instant, and did not burn before 
and after the discharge, like the slow-match 
of the match-lock. It is also said that 
the French at first called this lock the 
lock “a la Miquilet,” from the Spanish 
term ‘“‘Miqulitos” signifying “marauders,” 
and undoubtedly it was invented to fill 
a long-felt want for a weapon that could 
be used in night marches, attacks and 





and trained bands of Europe and the New 
World, only some few regiments and body- 
guards being armed with uniform weapons 
and accoutrements. The earlier match- 
lock-men and arquebusiers carried their 
ammunition bandoliers or leathern belts 
depending from the left shoulder, and 
carrying attached by leathern thongs 
from ten to thirteen cases of metal, all 
but one of which contained a single charge 
of coarse powder, a bullet, and a wad of 
tow, or oakum. One case was the “touch- 
box,” a small flask. for the fine powder 
used for priming. A priming-wire and a 
tiny brush for clearing the pan were also 
attached. Later on, a large and small 
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powder-flask and bag of bullets replaced 
this inconvenient, but probably safer 
ammunition carrier, for doubtless charging 
from the flask was the cause of more or 
less fatal explosions. 

There were no bayonets until about 
1646-1648, when the Bayonne armorers 
turned out a dagger-blade or pike-head, 
with a round wooden haft to fit into the 
bore of a musket. In 1652 Marshal 
Puysegur saw before the siege of Nime- 
guen “a regiment which carried swords 
that had only a hilt and a ring of leather 
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time to reload, and fire another volley. 

Cartridges made their appearance about 
1670, but at first chiefly used in the short 
guns and great pistols carried by the horse, 
and discharged at short range and full 
gallop, to break up the serried array of 
pikes. 

An officer sent by the British govern- 
ment in 1675 thus reported on the military 
strength and defensive preparations of the 
Colony of Massachusetts Bay: ‘There 
are men able to bear arms between thirty 
and forty thousand, and in the town of 
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National Museum, Washington, D. C. 


United States Cartridge Company Loan Collection. Case No. 7. 
Seven flintlock muskets used in the Revolution 
Boston about four thousand. Their 


in place of the guard, and another at the 
pommel, which rings they passed over the 
barrel of the fusil and so held it firm.” 
Hampered with armor, provisions, match 
lock, sword, rest and other -equipments; 
obliged in damp weather to cover his 
piece and protect his match from damp, 
and to depend largely on the pikemen 
who formed a part of his “‘battalia’’ or 
regiment, the lot of the ancient marksman 
must have been far from an easy service. 
At one moment he was pouring ill-aimed 
volleys at charging horse or infantry; the 
next he was hurrying behind the serried 
pikemen, whose long spears must hold 
back the advancing enemy and give him 





trained bands are twelve troops of horse, 
and six thousand foot. Each troop con- 
sists of sixty horses besides officers, all are 
well mounted and completely armed with 
back, breast, head-piece, buff-coat, sword, 
carbine and pistols; each troop distin- 
guished by their coats. 

“The foot are also well furnished with 
swords, muskets and bandoliers. The 
governor, Mr. Leverett, is the only old 
soldier in the colony; he served in the late 
rebellion under the usurper Oliver Crom- 
well, as a captain of horse.” He also re- 
ported on the fortifications of the colony; 
their cannon; the powder-mill at Dorches- 


























ter; the supplies of saltpetre from the 
guano deposits on the islands along the 
coast, and the immense wild-pigeon roosts 
in the swamps, and the purity and excel- 
lence of the iron made from bog-iron ore 
and the castings made therefrom. 

In 1673 the General Court voted to 
import ‘‘five hundred new snaphances or 
firelock muskets” from England —a pur- 
chase hastened by the fear of an uprising 
of the Indians who had been supplied with 
such modern firelocks by the French, 
Dutch and even the English fur-traders. 
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Only activity, ability to march long dis- 
tances, good marksmanship and individual 
initiative on the part of the soldier could 
avail against the wily, silent and vengeful 
foe that slew and ravaged through the 
English settlements until King Philip was 
slain, his tribe nearly exterminated and 
with it most of his allies. 

’ Thereafter the English and French 
musquets, known as “Brown Bess,” 
“Queen’s Arm,” ‘King’s Arm,” and 
“French Musquet,” became the favorite 
weapon of the inhabitants of the Atlantic 

















National Museum, Washington, D. C. United States Cartridge Company Loan Collection. 


Case No. 27. 


Seven flintlock and one percussion fowling pieces 


It is probable that many of the old 
matchlocks and wheel-locks were fitted 
with flintlocks by the colonial gunsmiths, 
of whom there were many in every large 
colony. Most of the flintlocks used were 
imported, and probably a good many 
barrels and old guns, capable of repair, 
or furnishing parts of new weapons. The 
Indian hostilities which ended in King 
Philip’s War began at Swanzy or Swansea, 
on the southwestern border of the Ply- 
mouth Colony, June 21, 1675. 

In the seething furnace of this “war to 
the death” practically disappeared the 
ancient arms and armor in which our 
ancestors had put sc much reliance. 


coast, where every man was bound under 
material penalties to provide himself with 
a firelock, bayonet and a sufficient supply 
of ammunition for immediate use. The 
bayonet was formally adopted by the 
Massachusetts General Court in 1701, but 
the sword was carried by the infantry 
soldier for many years thereafter. 

Case No. 7 displays seven muskets used 
in the Revolutionary War, and probably 
against the French, or Indians, in preceding 
hostilities. All are of calibre .75, except 
one, and all but one have their full-length 
stocks fastened with pins instead of bands. 

No. 157, English, carried by Captain 
George Dennison, Mystic, Connecticut; 
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No. 158, English ‘“‘Tower’”’ mark, French, 
Indian and Revolutionary Wars, by 
Robert Avery, Stonington, Connecticut; 
No. 159, English ‘“Tower” mark, Revolu- 
tion, by John Bunnell, Berlin, Connecti- 


cut; No. 160, English “Tower” mark, 
Revolution, by John Pratt, Hartford, 
Connecticut, has five notches on stock, 
for Indians slain by this piece; No. 161, 
English, probably changed with French 
lock and brass pan in 1776, Revolution, 
Daniel Munger, Saybrook, Connecticut; 
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bullets of soft lead, fitting the bore closely, 
and often covered or patched like a rifle- 
ball, the colonial musketeer often attained 
an accuracy unknown to the European 
soldier, who indeed seldom took any 
deliberate aim, or cared whether the bullet 
accurately fitted his piece. With buck- 
shot, they were terribly effective, at a 
hundred yards or even farther; and with 
small shot made havoc among sea-fowl 
and forest game. The heavy losses of 
the British at Concord fight and Bunker 
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National Museum, Washington, D. C., United States Cartridge Company Loan Collection, Case No. 6. 
Ten blunderbusses and one Arabian gun 


No. 162, French musket, relic of King 
Philip’s War, owned by Stephen Church, 
calibre .70; No. 163, French “‘Charleville”’ 
musket, wide iron bands, Revolution, 
once owned by Elisha Crosby, Ashburn- 
ham, Massachusetts. 

These muskets were used by the owners 
in hunting and war, with single ball, 
“buck-and-ball,” buck and bird shot, 


as circumstances seemed to require, and 
were frequently, if not always, fitted by 
some colonial gunsmith, who eased the 
locks, tempered the springs, and often cut 
down the butt, to fit the fancy of the owner. 
renovated, 


Thus and furnished with 





Hill were chiefly owing to the fact that 
the Massachusetts minute-men had learned 
to make the really fine barrels of the Eng- 
lish muskets nearly as deadly as the rifle. 
In fact many of the barrels of muskets 
long unused in English and Canadian 
armories were used by gunsmiths within 
thirty years to make double-guns for sea- 
fowl shooting. 

Another, and it was considered more 
accurate and deadly smooth-bore flintlock, 
was a great favorite with the American 
sportsman, ranger, privateer, buccaneer 
and pirate. This was the long “fowling- 
piece,” eight of which are shown in Case 




















No. 27, all of them flintlocks, with the 
exception of No. 362, which is a half- 


stocked percussion gun. All the others 
are full-stocked, fastened by pins to the 
barrel, have wooden ramrods and are 
brass-mounted, of .calibre .70, with the 
exception of No. 366, which is of .64 calibre, 
and has the stock painted red for the 
Egyptian trade. No. 364 was at Stoning- 
ton fight in 1812, and No. 368 in the 
Revolutionary War. No. 369 may be 
called a “smooth bore rifle,’ having a 
typical Kentucky stock. 
* * * 

A very peculiar weapon, but largely in 
use during the Seventeenth and Eight- 
eenth Centuries, was the blunderbuss 
whose bore, quite moderate in size at the 
breech, steadily widened until at the 
muzzle it became a round or oval bell, of 
from over an inch to four inches in diam- 
eter. The smaller sizes were usually kept 
in country mansions and farmhouses for 
defence, many were carried by the guards 
of mail-coaches, in the days when high- 
waymen made traveling much more exciting 
and perilous than now; and the larger 
sizes, loaded with a mixed cargo of bullets, 
nails, slugs and other notions were mounted 
with swivels on armed ships to discourage 
the attempts of unwelcome ‘“‘boarders’’ 
who might attempt to secure a free pas- 
sage and eatables by armed force. Indeed 
many very handsome and costly ones 
were made after the percussion lock was 
introduced, and were considered a not 
unsuitable testimonial for the captain of 
an armed vessel. Others, very short in 
the barrel, were made for horsemen’s use, 
and largely carried in Northern Africa. 
In Case No. 6 ten samples are shown, all 
with flintlocks, and three are fitted with 
spring bayonets for close quarters. 

No. 146 Belgian, octagon iron barrel, 
calibre 2 inches; No. 147, English, brass 
barrel, one and one-eighth inches; No. 148, 
heavy iron barrel mounted as a swivel, 
calibre, three and one-half inches; No. 
149, Oriental, twenty inches long, ten-inch 
barrel, calibre four inches; No. 150 Arab- 
ian gun, barrel, inlaid with gold, calibre 
.62, stock covered with iron; No. 151, 
Seventeenth Century, Turkish, iron barrel, 
inlaid with gold, calibre 2 inches; No. 152, 
English, brass barrel, calibre, one and one- 
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half inches; No. 153, English, iron barrel, 
fourteen inches long, calibre one and one- 
quarter inches; No. 154, oval or egg- 
shaped muzzle, calibre one by two inches; 
No. 155, iron barrel, spring bayonet at 
side, one and one-half inches; No. 156, 
English, brass barrel, calibre one seven- 
eighth inches. 

No distinctively governmental armory 
for the manufacture of guns existed in 
England until the Nineteenth Century, 
and the part taken in supplying arms by 
government workshops has always been 
a minor and almost negligible quantity. 
Government weapons were made by con- 
tract, according to specifications, and often 
purchased in large numbers of foreign 
manufacturers. France on the contrary 
established a government factory at St. 
Etienne in 1669, and a second at Tulle 
in 1690. Two other armories were located 
at Maubeuge and Charleville, the latter 
becoming famous for its muskets as the 
finest used in the armies of Europe. 

In 1794 Congress established armories 
at Springfield, Massachusetts, and Harper’s 
Ferry, Virginia, and in 1799, the first 
United States smooth-bore muskets were 
made at Springfield on the Charleville, 
French model, known to collectors as 
the Springfield Model of 1799. 

These guns were used in the War of 
1812, the Mexican War, and in many cam- 
paigns against the Indians, also for the 
use of the militia, and even in the early 
part of the Civil War. Many were altered 
from flintlock to percussion, but thousands 
of flintlock muskets were served out to the 
Southern levies unchanged. 

This fairly brings up to the date of the 
invention of the percussion lock the his- 
tory of the chief types of muzzle-loading 
arms in general use, with the exception 
of pistols and rifles which require consid- 
erable space for adequate description. 
It should also be said that,as many breech- 
loading and even magazine guns were 
invented at a very early date, possessing 
features which have since been utilized by 
modern manufacturers and patentees, and 
proved a success because other inventions 
made it easy to effect things once impos- 
sible, it seems best to take up such in- 
genious inventions in connection with 
those that have succeeded. 






























JACK LONDON 


Cub of the Slums, Hero of Adventure, Literary Master 
and Social Philosopher 


by George Wharton James 











PART II 


ONDON, like Joaquin Miller, 
has been the victim of much 
and persistent misrepresenta- 
tion. He is an avowed Social- 
ist. Many newspapers do 
not like Socialists, and they 
seize every possible oppor- 
tunity to spread unpleasant 
news about those who are 
known to profess that faith. 
Sometimes they are not very 
particular as to whether their 

assertions are true or not. In speaking of 
this several times, and then giving my 
personal impressions of London, people 
have said to me, ‘‘Why do you not, make 
these things known?” 

In order to help make them known, let 
me tell an experience I had a few months 
ago with a distinguished and well-known 
Eastern writer and playwright. He had 
been an editorial writer on one of the fore- 
most Boston dailies of high standing, was 
a university man of high ideals and aca- 
demic standards, who a year or so before 
had become transplanted to the Pacific 
Coast and was then doing special editorial 
writing on one of the San Francisco 
papers. We dined together several times, 
and on one occasion the name of London 
came up. Naturally I spoke of the things 
in London that pleased and interested me. 
To my amazement, my Boston friend 
opened up with a tirade, denouncing 
London from every possible standpoint. 
There was nothing good about him in any 
way. 

_ Seeing that he was rabid, I decided to let 
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him have his talk out and then quietly 
informed him that his tirade was nothing 
but a mass of prejudice, for, said I, “I 
refuse to accept this unjust and untruthful 
tirade as your judgment. Judgments 
imply knowledge. You have no knowledge, 
but simply a mass of erroneous beliefs 
gained from mendacious newspapers and 
other unreliable sources.” 

I happened to be planning to go up to 
Sacramento to see the Governor and thence 
to London’s home at Glen Ellen the 
following day and asked my editorial 
friend if he would not like to meet me and 
accompany me to see London and his wife. 
In his finest Bostonese he exclaimed, ‘‘But, 
my dear fellow, I have received no invi- 
tation.” 

Heartily laughing, I replied, “I have 
given you an invitation!” 

“But,” said he, “what about Mr. and 
Mrs. London?” 

Again I laughed and said, “Let your 
New England conscience be perfectly at 
rest. I have invited you, and that is 
enough. You ought to know enough of 
me already to be sure that I should not 
invite you to any place where you would 
not be welcome.” 

“That being the case,’’ said he, ‘“‘nothing 
will give me greater pleasure. I shall love 
to study him at first hand and after your 
severe criticism upon my ‘prejudice,’ I 
am more anxious than ever to see Mr. 
London and find out what I think of him 
after close personal contact.” 

According to arrangement we met the 
next evening. On our arrival at Glen 




















Ellen we found the cart waiting for us, 
and after a delightful drive through the 
cool twilight we entered the spacious yard, 
where gigantic live-oaks, of a thousand 
years’ growth, bid one enter and rest. 
When we entered the large, long room of 
the old ranch house, now used by the 
Londons until their new home is finished, 
we found Mrs. London seated at the 
Steinway grand piano immediately on our 
left and Jack with outstretched hands 
and cheery voice bidding us welcome. 
This was the first surprise my friend 
experienced. Our simple and hearty meal 
—served specially, as we had come up on 
a late evening train—shook him up a 
little more. It happened to be Hallowe’en 
—a fact I had forgotten, but Jack and his 
wife and other guests were most wide 
awake to it, for they had announced that 
fun was to be free and fast that night. 
The other guests were a lady friend of 
Mrs. London’s—the sister of one of Cali- 
fornia’s proudest artists—a young architect 
of San Francisco, and a Socialist comrade 
of Jack’s, who had just happened in as he 
was tramping across the country. These, 
with Jack and his wife, my editorial friend 
and myself, made the party total up to 
seven, with the Japanese helper, Nakata, 
now and again joining in, making eight. 
I was in the mood for fun, so we plunged 
in. First we hung up apples from a point 
above and sought to make bites in them 
without touching the “‘bobbing and dodg- 
ing things” with our hands. Then a large 
plate of white flour was brought, the flour 
mounded up about five inches high, .and 
in the center on the top of it was placed a 
dime. The seven of us now commenced 
a march around the table, each taking 
up a table knife as we approached the 
plate and cutting off a greater or lesser mass 
of the flour as we willed. At first this was 
easy, but as we cut nearer to the center 
it became a more delicate and risky task. 
For the game consisted in continuing to 
cut until the dime rested on the merest 
pedestal of flour, ready to crumble at a 
touch, and whoever gave that final touch 
was then required to place his hands be- 
hind his back and fish out the dime from 
the flour with his teeth. It was also freely 
stipulated beforehand that there should 
be no “dodging” and no wiping off of the 
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flour from the face until the victor stood 
alone with unfloured face. The hope and 
expectation, of course, was that I, with 
moustache and full beard of black should 
fall an early victim, but somehow the 
Fates favored me. First the “Comrade” 
guest failed, then Mr. London, then the 
lady friend, then my editorial friend—and 
it must be confessed that his cheeks and 
closely-trimmed sandy moustache and 
wisp of beard, even his eyelashes, did look 
excruciatingly funny all whitened up with 
flour in dabs and patches—then the archi- 
tect and finally Mrs. London, leaving me 
the proud and unfloured victor. 

This only paved the way for another 
game and greater fun. We all laughed 
until our sides ached, and when finally we 
retired it was way into the “wee, sma’ 
hours.” 

Now, as I have elsewhere explained, 
as it is London’s custom to stick rigidly 
to his work in the morning, my editorial 
friend and I would have been left to our 
own devices until after lunch, but, just 
before we went to bed I said to Jack, 
“Why not take a holiday tomorrow, and 
instead of waiting till afternoon for our 
horseback ride, let’s all go out together 
in the morning.”” Somewhat to my sur- 
prise he consented, and the horses were 
duly ordered. No sooner was breakfast 
over than we were off—the whole party 
of us. And what a ride it was! Let me 
give you here a part of London’s own 
description of his ranch on which this 
wonderful ride took place. 

“We let down the bars and crossed an 
upland meadow. Next we went over a 
low, oak-covered ridge and descended 
into a smaller meadow. Again we climbed 
a ridge, this time riding under red-limbed 
madronos and manzanitas of deeper red. 
The first rays of the sun streamed upon 
our backs as we climbed. A flight of quail 
thrummed off through the thickets. A 
big jack-rabbit crossed our path, leaping 
swiftly and silently like a deer. And then 
a deer, a many-pronged buck, the sun 
flashing red-gold from neck and shoulders, 
cleared the crest of the ridge before us 
and was gone. 

‘We followed in his wake a space, then 
dropped down a zigzag trail that he dis- 
dained into a group of noble redwoods that 
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stood about a pool of water murky with 
minerals from the mountain side. I knew 
every inch of the way: Once a writer 
friend of mine had owned the ranch; but 
he, too, had become a_ revolutionist, 
though more disastrously than I, for he 
was already dead and gone, and none 
knew where nor how: He alone, in the 
days he had lived, knew the secret of the 
hiding-place for which I was bound. He 
had bought the ranch for beauty and paid 
a round price for it, much to the disgust 
of the local farmers. He used to tell with 
great glee how they were wont to shake 
their heads mournfully at the price, to 
accomplish ponderously a bit of mental 
arithmetic, and then to say, ‘But you can’t 
make six per cent on it.’ 

“Out of it he had made a magnificent 
deer-park, where, over thousands of acres 
of sweet slopes and glades and canyons, 
the deer ran almost in primitive wildness.” 

There are many springs, and these unite 
to make a stream which ever flows. 

“A glade of tangled vines and bushes 
ran between two wooded knolls. The 
glade ended abruptly at the steep bank 
of a stream. It was a little stream, rising 
from springs, and the hottest summer 
never dried it up. On every hand were 
tall wooded knolls, a group of them, with 
all the seeming of having been flung there 
from some careless Titan’s hand. There 
was no bed-rock in them. They rose from 
their bases hundreds of feet, and they were 
composed of red volcanic earth, the famous 
wine-soil of Sonoma. Through these the 
tiny stream had cut its deep and precipitous 
channel.” 

The arrangement for the purchase of 
part of the estate was made while London 
was away on the “Snark’’ trip. A crafty 
and cunning seller practically deceived 
Jack’s agent by allowing to be inserted in 
the lease a clause entitling the owners 
of a brickyard nearby to excavate certain 
clays from a part of the ranch, which they 
needed for their business. But as they 
had to pay for it at a good price and soon 
found it the only profitable part of their 
business, Jack made a good thing out of 
- it, so did not complain. 

“This brickyard was close at hand,’ so 
he writes in “Burning Daylight,” “on the 
flat beside the Sonoma Creek. The kilns 
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were visible among the trees, when he 
glanced to the left and caught sight of 
wooded knolls half a mile away, perched 
on the rolling slopes of Sonoma Mountain. 
The mountain, itself wooded, towered 
behind. The trees on the knoll seemed to 
beckon to him. The dry, early-summer 
air, shot through with sunshine, was wine 
to him. Unconsciously he drank it in in 
deep breaths. The prospect of the brick- 
yard was uninviting. He was jaded with 
all things business, and the wooded knolls 
were calling to him. A horse was between 
his legs—a good horse, he decided; one 
that sent him back to the cayuses he had 
ridden during his eastern Oregon boyhood. 
He had been somewhat of a rider in those 
early days, and the champ of bit and 
creak of saddle-leather sounded good to 
him now. 

“Resolving to have his fun first and to 
look over the brickyard afterward, he rode 
up the hill, prospecting for a way across 
country to get to the knolls. He left the 
country road at the first gate he came to 
and cantered through a hayfield. The 
grain was waist-high on either side the 
wagon road, and he sniffed the warm aroma 
of it with delighted nostrils. Larks flew 
up before him, and from everywhere came 
mellow notes. From the appearance of 
the road it was patent that it had been 
used for hauling clay to the now idle 
brickyard. Salving his conscience with 
the idea that this was part of the inspec- 
tion, he rode on to the clay pit—a huge 
scar in a hillside. But he did not linger 
long, swinging off again to the left and 
leaving the road. Not a farmhouse was 
in sight, and the change from the city 
crowding was essentially satisfying. He 
rode now through open woods, across 
little flower-scattered glades, till he came 
upon a spring. Flat on the ground, he 
drank deeply of the clear water, and, 
looking about him, felt with a shock the 
beauty of the world. It came to him like 
a discovery; he had never realized it 
before; he concluded, and also, he had 
forgotten much. One could not sit in 
at high finance and keep track of such 
things. As he drank in the air, the scene, 
and the distant song of larks, he felt like 
a poker-player rising from a night-long 
table and coming forth from the pent 




















atmosphere to taste the freshness of the 
morn. 

‘‘At the base of the knolls he encountered 
a tumbledown stake-and-rider fence. From 
the look of it he judged it must be forty 
years old at least—the work of some first 
pioneer who had taken up the land when 
the days of gold had ended. The woods 
were very thick here, yet fairly clear of 
underbrush, so that, while the blue sky 
was screened by the arched branches, he 
was able to ride beneath. He now found 
himself in a nook of several acres, where 
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frail. Daylight had never seen anything 
like it. Slowly his gaze wandered from 
it to all that was about him. He took off 
his hat, with almost a vague religious 
feeling. This was different. No room for 
contempt and evil here. This was clean 
and fresh and beautiful—something he 
could respect. It was like a church. The 
atmosphere was one of holy calm. Here 
man felt the prompting of nobler things. 
Much of this and more was in Daylight’s 
heart as he looked about him. But it 
was not a concept of his mind. He 
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the oak and manzanita and madrono gave 
way to clusters of stately redwoods. 
Against the foot of a steep-sloped knoll 
he came upon a magnificent group of red- 
woods that seemed to have gathered 
about a tiny gurgling spring. 

“He halted his horse, for beside ‘the 
spring uprose a wild California lily. It 
was a wonderful flower, growing there in 
the cathedral nave of lofty trees. At least 
eight feet in height, its stem rose straight 
and slender, green and bare, for two-thirds 
its length, and then burst into a shower of 
snow-white waxen bells. There were 
hundreds of these blossoms, all from the 
one stem, delicately poised and ethereally 


merely felt it without thinking about it 
at all. 

“On the steep incline above the spring 
grew tiny maiden-hair ferns, while higher 
up were larger ferns and brakes. Great, 
moss-covered trunks of fallen trees lay 
here and there, slowly sinking back and 
merging into the level of the forest mould. 
Beyond, in a slightly clearer space, wild 
grape and honeysuckle swung in green 
riot from gnarled old oak trees. A gray 
Douglas squirrel crept out on a branch 
and watched him. From somewhere came 
the distant knocking of a woodpecker. 
This sound did not disturb the hush and 
awe of the place. Quiet woods’ noises 
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belonged there and made the solitude 
complete. The tiny bubbling ripple of 
the spring and the gray flash of tree- 
squirrel were as yardsticks with which 
to measure the silence and motionless 
repose. 

“Might be a million miles from any- 
where,’ Daylight whispered to himself. 

“But ever his gaze returned to the won- 
derful lily beside the bubbling spring. 

“He tethered the horse and wandered 
on foot among the knolls. Their tops 
were crowned with century-old spruce 
trees, and their sides clothed with oaks 
and madronos and native holly. But to 
the perfect redwoods belonged the small 
but deep canyon that threaded its way 
among the knolls. Here he found no 
passage out for his horse, and he returned 
to the lily beside the spring. On foot, 
tripping, stumbling, leading the animal, 
he forced his way up the hillside. And 
ever the ferns carpeted the way of his 
feet, ever the forest climbed with him and 
arched overhead, and ever the clean joy 
and sweetness stole in upon his senses. 

“On the crest he came through an amaz- 
ing thicket of velvet-trunked young mad- 
ronos, and emerged on an open hillside 
that led down into a tiny valley. The 
sunshine was at first dazzling in its bright- 
ness, and he paused and rested, for he was 
panting from the exertion. Not of old 
had he known shortness of breath such 
as this, and muscles that so easily tired 
at a stiff climb. A tiny stream ran down 
the tiny valley through a tiny meadow 
that was carpeted knee-high with grass 
and blue and white nemophila. The hill- 
side was covered with Mariposa lilies 
and wild hyacinth, down through which 
his horse dropped slowly, with circumspect 
feet and reluctant gait.” 

I have quoted thus liberally from 
London’s own descriptions that my readers 
might know something of the delight and 
charm of the place he has bought, and also 
of what my Boston friend was to enjoy. 

Purposely I placed him next to London 
as we rode, and one can well understand 
what a. delightful saddle companion he 
was. With that unusually keen power of 
observation of his, with an appreciation 
of beauty equal to his powers of observa- 
tion; alive to the finger tips to every 
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impression of joy or beauty; thoroughly 
informed on trees, plants, flowers, animals, 
birds, fishes and insects, and gifted with 
unusual imagination, he fairly deluged 
my friend with his vivid and intense 
descriptions. It was needless for him to 
tell me how much he enjoyed it. I could 
tell by the rapid fire of question and 
answer, expression and reply, how eagerly 
he was taking it in. And it certainly was 
a morning ride fit for the gods, one of 
incomparable charm and exquisite delight. 

The afternoon was spent in an equally 
interesting manner. A couple of hours 
were crowded with interest in going over, 
with him and Mrs. London, the new house 
they are now building, and which I will 
shortly describe. 

Returned to the house, we had music 
from voice, piano and Victrola, and Jack 
related a number of interesting stories 
in connection with his trip on the ‘‘Snark.”’ 
But more than all I wanted my friend to 
see the intellectual workings of London’s 
mind, so I started arguments with him 
on sociological questions. I aroused him 
enough by antagonism to stimulate his 
natural eloquence. Naturally my friend 
prodded him also, for he prided himself 
upon his wide reading of all the schools of 
sociology. When I had got the two head 
over heels into red-hot debate, I let them 
“go it,” hammer and tongs, for I knew 
what the result would be. London’s 
memory seldom fails him, and his reading 
was as four to one compared with that of 
the Eastern scholar. The result was the 
latter found himself utterly unable to 
hold his own, and yet in his defeat felt 
that peculiar consciousness of pride that 
only a well-educated man can feel, viz.: 
that it has taken a man wonderfully well 
equipped with natural endowment and 
extraordinary reading to be able to cope 
with him. 

The day was gone all too soon. After a 
tasty dinner the cart was brought and as 
we rode out to the train I turned and 
asked, “‘Well, how is it?”’ And then, for 
an hour, I listened to the Boston man’s 
superlative expressions of the situation, 
the gist of which was as follows: ‘Why, 
sir, that man’s life is the most ideal life 
of any literary man I know. His home is 
as near to perfection as I have ever seen 
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a home and his comradeship with his wife 
is something wonderful. It does not 
require any intelligence to discover the 
secret of his immense capacity for work. 
He is living in an artistic atmosphere, 
every element of which is perfectly con- 
genial. And think of that ride! What 
a joy and privilege to have been able to 
take it with him! I never heard anyone 
who so thoroughly entered into the spirit 
of Nature and the beauty of things as did 
this man who has always been described 
to me as so rude and primitive as to be 
absolutely brutal.” And a great deal 
more along the same line. And there, dear 
reader, you have it. Contact with London 
reveals him what my Boston friend dis- 
covered him to be. Whatever one’s opin- 
ions of his sociological ideas, or of his liter- 
ary work may be, his home life today is a 
very beautiful one, and his devotion to his 
wife, as also to his art, sincere and true. 

Now let me attempt a description of the 
house that struck my Boston friend as so 
marvellously adapted to its requirements 
as a home and equally well fitted to its 
environment. 

If in the building of a home the builders 
should express themselves, then Jack and 
Charmian London are building one of 
the most individualistic homes in the 
world. It is located on the London ranch 
in the Sonoma Valley—the valley of the 
moon, as the poetic Indian name suggests. 
Since his first land purchase he has bought 
two or three other adjoining ranches, until 
now the estate comprises about twelve 
hundred acres. Of this nearly eight 
hundred acres are wild hillside and four 
hundred are under cultivation. With a 
glorious outlook on all four sides over 
fertile fields, wild woods and mountain 
slopes, the house is being built on a knoll, 
with a most picturesque clump of redwoods 
at the back. Being out-of-door people, 
fond of water, the home is built around a 
patio, in the center of which is a water 
pool or tank of solid concrete forty by 
fifteen feet and six feet deep, fed by water 
from a cold mountain spring, and in which 
black bass will be kept, and where one 
may occasionally take a plunge—if he 
is brave and hardy enough. 

Weeks have been spent upon the con- 
crete bed which is practically the founda- 
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tion of the house. Mr. London has here 
carried out an idea of his own, viz.: that 
in an earthquake country such as Cali- 
fornia, a house designed to be permanent 
should be especially guarded in its foun- 
dation. He reasons that a house built 
on a gigantic slab of concrete will move 
as a unit, and not one wall incline in one 
direction and another in the opposite 
direction when the quake occurs. Anyhow 
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the architect has supervised the putting 
in of a bed of concrete sufficiently deep, 
thick and strong to sustain a forty-story 
skyscraper on a sandy foundation. 

The architect is Mr. Albert Farr of 
San Francisco, a man of knowledge, 
experience and imagination, and as soon 
as Mr. and Mrs. London laid before him 
their ideas, he went to work to materialize 
them. The house is built chiefly of five 
materials, all of which are local products— 
redwood trees, a deep chocolate-maroon 
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volcanic rock, blue slate, boulders and 
concrete. The London ranch furnishes 
the redwoods which are to be used with 
their jackets on, the rough deep-red 
colored bark harmonizing perfectly with 
the rough rock of the foundation. The 
rock is used exactly as blasted. It is not 
quarried in the sense of being worked 
regularly. It is simply blasted out, and 
some chunks weigh several hundred 
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pounds, some merely a few pounds and 
some as much as a ton or more. Just 
as they come they are hauled and placed 
in appropriate places. The result is im- 
mensely effective and attractive. The 
first floor is already built so that the 
effect is definitely known and can be 
properly estimated. 

The house is w-shaped, the main 
portion being eighty-six feet wide, with 
two eighty-two feet wings. The concrete 
water tank occupies the center of the patio, 
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or open court. Around the tank will be 
a five-foot garden, and this is the only 
piece of formal or conventional flower 
garden on the estate. Balconies built of 
redwood trunks are to surround the court. 

The steps leading to the second story 
and the second story itself are to be built 
of the great boulders or cobble stones 
found on the estate, also the outside 
chimneys, and a builder has been found 
whose artistic work in the handling of 
these boulders is a joy and a delight. 

The rough tree trunks will form the 
architectural lines of the porte-cochere, 
pergolas and porches, while the rafters are 
to be hewn out of rough redwood logs 
and kept in the natural finish. A charming 
effect is to be obtained by interlacing the 
tree trunks in the gables and balconies 
with fruit tree twigs. The roof will be 
of Spanish tile, colored to harmonize with 
the maroon of the rock and the redwood. 

The interior is to be finished after the 
same rustic and individualistic fashion. 
It is to be essentially a home for the two 
people who are building it—a workshop 
for Mr. London, a home for Mrs. London, 
and a place where they can gather and 
entertain their friends. Hence these three 
ideas have been kept distinctly in the 
foreground. Mr. London’s workroom is 
on the second floor, and is to be a magnif- 
icent room, nineteen by forty feet, with 
the library, exactly the same size, directly 
underneath, and the two connected with 
a spiral staircase. These two rooms are 
entirely apart from the rest of the house, 
thus affording perfect seclusion to the 
author while engaged at his work. His 
regular habit is to get to writing directly 
after breakfast and he writes never less 
than one thousand words, his regular 
daily stunt. If this requires five hours, 
six, nine or merely two, it is always accom- 
plished, and then the rest of the day is 
given over to hospitality, recreation or 
farming. 

The chief feature of the house is the 
great living room, eighteen by fifty-eight 
feet, and extending over two stories high, 
with rough redwood balconies extending 
around the second floor. Open rafters 
for ceiling and gables, and an immense 
stone fireplace, which will be fed daily 
with gigantic logs from the woods on the 
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estate, will give it a cheerful, homelike, 
though vast and medieval appearance. 

The entrance way begins at two gigantic 
redwoods—called El Portal—and then 
leads to the porte-cochére, a roomy place 
big enough for the handling of the largest 
touring cars. Over this porte-cochére a 
tower four stories is to be built, the top 
story of which will be an open-air sleeping 
porch—several open-air sleeping porches 
are provided, both for Mr. and Mrs. 
London and for all their guests. 

Immediately from the porte-cochére 
one enters the large hall, which, except 
for massive handsomely wrought-iron 
gates, will be perpetually open, reaching 
completely from the front to the rear of 
the building. From this hall three large 
guest rooms, the patio and the author’s 
workshop are reached on the left hand 
side, and on the right a reception room, 
with coat rooms, toilets and all conven- 
iences, a gun-room, the stairs and. the 
large living room. One of the two large 
alcoves of the living room is to be espe- 
cially arranged for Mrs. London’s Steinway 
grand piano, a kingly instrument, which 
gives her intense pleasure, and which will 
assuredly afford great joy and entertain- 
ment to her guests. 

Long ago Mr. and Mrs. London fully 
decided the question that city life had 
not enough compensations to offer for 
its distractions and dissipations, and the 
country was essentially their choice for 
home life. So they are building with this 
thought in view—to make a home for them- 
selves where they can welcome and enter- 
tain all the friends they desire. They 
both laugh heartily at the comment of a 
city lady who, visiting the growing house 
and not knowing that anyone could hear 
her, exclaimed, “‘What fools they are! 
building such a glorious house where none 
can see it?’ as if the chief end of building 
a home was for ‘‘someone to see it.”’ The 
Londons have a right appreciation of 
values, and they know how to place things. 
The first requirement of a house is that 
it shall be a home for those who are to 
live in it—the appreciation of others is 
a secondary consideration. From this 
viewpoint the London house will be ideal. 

It is to contain its own hot-water, heat- 
ing, electric lighting, refrigerating, vac- 


uum cleaning and laundry plants—the 
latter with steam dryer and rotary wringer 
—a milk and store room, root and wine 
cellar. 

Its name is “Wolf House,” a reminder 
of London’s book plate which is the big 
face of a wolf dog, and of his first great 
literary success, “The Call of the Wild.” 

At present the Londons are living in 
one of the old houses they found on the 
estate. It has been renovated, fixed over, 
added to, repainted and refurnished, and 
it makes a most comfortable home until 
the new one is completed. How long that 
will be Jack laughingly declares no one 
knows, as he stops building as soon as 
his money gives out. So he and his.mate 
are enjoying the building more than most 
people enjoy such work, one reason 
doubtless being because of this element of 
uncertainty. 

In my personal touches with London 
he reveals more and more of the philosophy 
that controls him. One day we were 
talking about what life is, and what its 
conflicts mean, and he said in effect: 

“T judge my life largely by the victories 
I have been able to gain! The things I 
remember best are my great victories. 
Two of these were won when I was a very 
small child, and one was won in a dream. 
When I was about three years old we were 
moving from one part of Oakland to an- 
other. Up to that time I had not known 
fear, but this particular afternoon when 
I went into the house and saw the vacant 
rooms, the boxes and furniture moved 
here and there, and everything different, 
and suddenly realized that I was alone in 
the house, a deadly fear came upon me. 
I was in a room one window of which 
looked out into a yard where some of the 
folks were beating carpets, and with this 
horrible dread upon me, unable to call out, 
afraid, I suppose, to do so, I could only 
find relief in going to the window and look- 
ing out. I thought of running to those 
outside, but one look into the room, and 
realizing that I had to go through two 
rooms before I reached the outside door, 
effectually deterred me. For awhile I 
succeeded in beating down the fear. Then, 
suddenly, I realized that the carpet beating 
was stopped, and the folks had gone 
somewhere, that I was entirely alone, 
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and that it was twilight and night was 
speedily coming down with its dark pall. 
For awhile I was terror-stricken, and I 
suffered more torture than even’now I care 
to recall. But by and by I braced up and 
resolutely I determined to face the terror. 
Gathering myself together, bracing up 
my will, I sturdily walked through the 
rooms to the outside, feeling the thrill of 
victory as I did so. 

‘My other childish victory was over a 
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peculiar nightmare. I had lived in the 
country and was one day brought to 
town and stood on a railway platform as 
a railway engine came in. Its ponderous 
size, its easy and resistless onward move- 
ment, its panting, its fire and smoke, its 
great noises, all impressed me so power- 
fully that that night I dreamed of it, and 
when the dream turned to a nightmare 
was filled with dread and horror at what 
seemed to be the fact that this locomotive 
was pursuing me and that I could not get 
out of its way. For weeks thereafter I was 
haunted by this dreadful fear, and night 
after night I was run down. But, strange 
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to say, I always rose up again after suffer- 
ing the pangs of a horrible death, to go 
over it all again. The torture those night- 
mares gave me none can understand ex- 
cept those who have gone through a similar 
experience. Then one night came release. 
In the distance, as the mighty modern 
Juggernaut came towards me, I saw a man 
with a stepladder. I was unable to cry 
out, but I waved my hand to him. He 
hailed me and bid me come. That broke 
the spell. I ran to: him, climbed to the 
top of the stepladder and thereafter lost 
all terror at the sight of a locomotive. 
But the victory gained in climbing the 
ladder was as real as any I ever had in 
my waking life. 

“Another victory was gained when I 
learned that fame didn’t count: Another 
when I triumphed over the attractions of 
the city, and still another when I learned 
that I could do without money. Today 
I could look upon the loss of all my income 
with equanimity, for I know I have 
strength enough to go out and earn 
enough for Charmian and me to live 
on healthfully and simply. Another was 
when I ceased to fear death, and one 
of my latest triumphs was the victory 
gained over my dread of death by a knife. 
I have always had a terror of being killed 
by cutting with a knife. Often have I 
faced death, in a variety of ways, but an 
open knife always gave me the horrors. 
After I got up from the hospital in Aus- 
tralia, when we decided to give up the 
Snark trip, I had a five weeks’ growth 
of heavy moustache and beard. I went to 
a barber’s where there were eight chairs, 
took my seat, and the barber began. After 
he had lathered me and taken off a part 
of my beard, I suddenly noticed that the 
hand that rested on me was shaking 
frightfully. I looked and-saw the razor 
hand approaching me, but jerking, as if 
the man was in a fit. It barely touched 
my skin when he drew it back. At first 
I was speechless with fright. A panic 
seized me, and I wanted to jump up and 
rush out. Then I pulled myself together 
and asked what it all meant. I recalled 
to my mind the mental conflicts I had 
recently had while face to face with myself 
on the hospital cot. What did all my 
arguments and assertions as to the suprem- 
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acy of mind over body really mean. Here 
was an opportunity to test them. I could 
dodge the issue by slipping into another 
seat. But I determined to test myself. 
Quietly looking up, I asked the barber, 
‘What’s up?’ He answered in effect that 
he had been out with the boys on Saturday 
night—this was Monday—and for the 
first time in his life his dissipation had 
produced the ‘shakes.’ In a hoarse whis- 
per he begged me not to give him away, 
as that would mean losing his job, and 
places were scarce just then. 

“*Take your time,’ I said, ‘I’ll give you 
a chance, but be careful.’ 

“Then for fully three quarters of an 
hour I waited and watched that fellow— 
his hand shaking uncontrollably—bring 
that razor to my cheek, lip or chin, knowing 
that a moment’s shake at the wrong time 
might mean the taking off of a piece of me. 

“That I call a great victory.” 

As throwing small sidelights upon 
London’s inner thoughts, the following 
may assist. They are the inscriptions 
written by his own hand in the various 
books he has sent me: 

In the “People of the Abyss”: “Walk 
with me here, among the creatures damned 
by man, and then wonder not that I sign 
myself, Yours for the Revolution.” 

In “Children of the Frost’’: ‘‘Find herein 
my Indians; I imagine they do not differ 
very much from yours.” 

In his ‘War of the Classes” he wrote: 
“Read here some of the reasons of my 
socialism, and some of my socialism.” 

In another copy of “The War of the 
Classes,”’ knowing that I was a continuous 
student of Browning, he wrote: ‘“God’s 
still in his heaven, but all’s not well with 
the world.” 

How suggestive this from “The Kemp- 
ton-Wall Letters’: “I’d rather be ashes 
than dust.” 

In ‘Tales of the Fish Patrol’: ‘Find 

within these pages my youthful stamping 
ground, when I first went ‘on my own’ into 
the world.” 
_ In “The Sea Wolf”: “Find here, in the 
mouth of the Sea Wolf, much of the phil- 
osophy that was mine in my ‘long sickness.’ 
It is still mine, though now, that I am 
happy, I keep it covered over with veils 
of illusion.” 
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The chief character in this book is 
Wolf Larsen. He is a wonderful concep- 
tion, wonderfully drawn, a strong and 
impelling character, a human being devoid 
of all morality, all sentiment, save that of 
living solely for his own pleasure and 
interest. He is pictured as being neither 
moral nor immoral, simply unmoral, 
knowing no standard of right and wrong, 
recognizing no impelling duty save that 
of personal interest. He is the incarnation 
of materialism and selfish individualism, 
which, as London says above, was for a 
time his “great sickness.” 

Yet he is made the instrument for good. 
It would be immeasurably better for the 
individual, and therefore for the race, if 
all the “Sissies” and “Miss Nancys,” the 
bloodless, super-refined, super-sensitive, 
super-civilized creatures of the Van Wey- 
den type were compelled to undergo some 
such treatment as Wolf Larsen gave to 
him. In the Wolf’s words they would 
learn to “stand upon their own legs” in- 
stead of walking upon those of their fathers. 
“The Sea Wolf” clearly teaches Jack 
London’s philosophies upon this subject. 
Van Weyden, the scholar and dilettante, 
says of himself: “I had never done any 
hard manual labor, or scullion labor, in 
my life. I had lived a placid, uneventful, 
sedentary existence all my days—the life 
of a scholar and a recluse on an assured 
and comfortable income. Violent life and 
athletic sports had never appealed to me. 
I had always been a book-worm; so my 
sisters and my father had called me during 
my childhood. I had gone camping but 
once in my life, and then I left the party 
almost at the start and returned to the 
comforts and conveniences of a roof. And 
here I was, with dreary and endless vistas 
before me of table-setting, potato peeling 
and dish-washing, and I was not strong. 
The doctors had always said that I had a 
remarkable constitution, but I had never 
developed it or my body through exercise. 
My muscles were small and soft, like a 
woman’s, or so the doctors had said time 
and again in the course of their attempts 
to persuade me to go in for physical cul- 
ture fads. But I had preferred to use 
my head rather than my body; and here 
I was, in no fit condition for the rough 
life in prospect.”’ 
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There you have it: a dreamy, sensuous, 
half life he had lived, his body rusting 
and rotting for want of use. How could 
health of thought come from such a body? 
Half the thought that controls the world 
is diseased thought, rotten thought, born 
of diseased and rotten bodies. For thought 
to be strong and virile and pure it must 
come through strong, virile and pure bod- 
ies. The man who lives a lazy, selfish, 
self-indulgent life cannot think other than 
lazy, selfish, self-indulgent thoughts. And 
it was the mission of Wolf Larsen, cruel, 
horrible, terrible though it seemed at first 
to Humphrey Van Weyden, to show him 
the uselessness and inutility of his own 
life, the helplessness of it and to develop 
within him powers of usefulness, of self- 
reliance, of mental grasp. As you read of 
Van Weyden’s treatment your blood boils 
at times with anger and indignation, yet 
the ultimate outcome was good, in the 
highest degree good. It taught the 
hitherto useless and selfish man a sym- 
pathy with the hard and cruel work of 
others; it developed his body, his mind, 
his invention, his soul. See him there, 
as London pictures him, when cast ashore 
on Endeavor Island, with the woman he 
loved, struggling with the masts of the 
dismasted “Ghost” in order that he may 
get back to civilization. Day after day 
he grapples with problems of weight, 
levers, fulcrums, blocks and tackles, and 
little by little knows the joy of overcoming 
them. He learns what it is to really live— 
to live in active battling with the real 
problems that meet men and women in 
real life. So, in the end, one is forced to 
the conclusion that his experiences were 
good for him in every way. They had 
made a man of him—a real man, not a 
semblance of a man. A self-reliant, self- 
competent, self-dependent man, full of 
sympathy for his fellows, knowing the 
hardships and difficulties of their lives 
and realizing the joys of their triumphs. 
And to be a man is much. Welcome the 
teacher, hard though he be, that teaches 
us manhood. 

So Jack London’s book comes to me with 
the highest sanction. It teaches human 


puppets to be men through the strenuous 
endeavor of compelling life. 
In his later books his humor asserts 
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itself more than formerly. He is far more 
jolly, human and humorous than most 
of his readers conceive. For instance, 
when he was living at Wake Robin Lodge, 
where I first met him, he had a notice on 
the front door of his library or studio: 
“No Admittance Except on Business!” 
Then underneath, ‘Positively No Business 
Transacted Here.” On the back door were 
these legends: ‘‘No one admitted without 
knocking.” ‘Do not knock.” 

Yet it cannot be denied that humor is 
a secondary or tertiary thing to him. He 
has been compelled by. the hard knocks 
of life to be so deadly in earnest, and he 
has so thoroughly taken upon himself 
the burden of the down-trodden classes 
that, while he fully appreciates humor, 
can tell a good story, and laughs as heartily 
as any man, the serious side of life is ever 
uppermost to him. 

This is clearly seen in the concluding 
words of his compelling paper, ‘What 
Life Means to Me.” He there says: 

“T discovered that I did not like to live 
on the parlor floor of society. Intellect- 
ually I was bored. Morally and spiritually 
I was sickened. I remembered my intel- 
lectuals and idealists, my unfrocked 
preachers, broken professors, and clean- 
minded, class-conscious workingmen. I 
remembered my days and nights of sun- 
shine and starshine, where life was all a 
wild, sweet wonder, a spiritual paradise 
of unselfish adventure and ethical romance. 
And I saw before me, ever blazing and 
burning, the Holy Grail. 

“So I went back to the working class, 
in which I had been born and where I 
belonged. I care no longer to climb. The 
imposing edifice of society above my head 
holds no delights for me. It is the foun- 
dation of the edifice that interests me. 
There I am content to labor, crowbar in 
hand, shoulder to shoulder with intel- 
lectuals, idealists and class-conscious work- 
ingmen, getting a solid pry now and again 
and setting the whole. edifice rocking. 
Some day, when we get a few more hands 
and crowbars to work, we’ll topple it over, 
along with all its rotten life and unburied 
dead, its monstrous selfishness and sodden 
materialism. Then we'll cleanse the cellar 
and build a new habitation for mankind, 
in which there will be no parlor floor, in 
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which all the rooms will be bright and airy, 
and where the air that is breathed will be 
clean, noble and alive. 

“Such is my outlook. I look forward to 
a time when man shall progress upon 
something worthier and higher than his 
stomach, when there will be a finer incen- 
tive to impel men to action than the 
incentive of today, which is the incentive 
of the stomach. I retain my belief in the 
nobility and excellence of the human. 
I believe that spiritual sweetness and un- 
selfishness will conquer the gross gluttony 
of today. And, last of all, my faith is 
in the working class. As some Frenchman 
has said, ‘The stairway of time is ever 
echoing with the wooden shoe going up, 
the polished boot descending.’ ” 

Let me here say a few words as to Lon- 
don’s socialism. 

It is useless to say that his theories and 
ideas are impracticable. It is impossible 
to ignore them. He and his compeers 
argue with relentless logic that will not be 
gainsaid. . The capitalistic class, they say, 
has had up to now the management of the 
affairs of the world. The laboring class, 
perforce, has had to accept this manage- 
ment, live by the laws the capitalists have 
formulated, accept the wages paid, pay 
the prices demanded for rents, commodi- 
ties, clothing and food, and live in rigid 
conformity to the will of the capitalists— 
as expressed in the laws and in social 
requirements—with little more than a 
pretended voice of suggestion in the 
making of these laws. They openly claim 
that this management has been a failure 
as far as the higher development of man- 
kind is concerned. They point with 
bitterness to the evidences of material 
and financial prosperity side by side with 
increasing misery and wretchedness and 
the growing fierceness of the struggle for 
existence. In his essay entitled ‘Revo- 
lution,” London compares the existence 
of the cave-man with the conditions of 
life among the poor today, and calls upon 
the poor to assert their rights, show their 
power at the ballot-box and claim their 
own. The red banner, by the way, sym- 
bolizes the brotherhood of man and does 
not symbolize the incendiarism that in- 
stantly connects itself with the red banner 
in the affrighted bourgeois mind. The 
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comradeship of the revolutionists is alive 
and warm. It passes over geographical 
lines, transcends race prejudice, and has 
even proven itself mightier than the 
Fourth of July, spread-eagle Americanism 
of our forefathers. The French socialist 
workingmen and the German socialist 
workingmen forget Alsace and Lorraine, 
and, when war threatens, pass resolutions 
declaring that as workingmen and com- 
rades they have no quarrel with each 
other. Only the other day, when Japan 
and Russia sprang at each other’s throats, 
the revolutionists of Japan addressed the 
following message to the revolutionists of 
Russia: 

“Dear Comrades: Your government’ 
and ours have recently plunged into war 
to carry out their imperialistic tendencies, 
but for us socialists there are no boun- 
daries, race, country, nationality. We are 
comrades, brothers and sisters, and have 
no reason to fight. Your enemies are not 
the Japanese people, but our militarism 
and so-called patriotism. Patriotism and 
militarism are our mutual enemies.” 

Here is another utterance that should 
be calmly weighed and duly considered: 

“One thing must be clearly understood. 
This is no spontaneous and vague uprising 
of a large mass of discontented and 
miserable people—a blind and instinctive 
recoil from trust. On the contrary, the 
propaganda is intellectual; the movement 
is based upon economic necessity and is in 
line with social evolution; while the 
miserable people have not yet revolted. 
The revolutionist is no starved and 
diseased slave in the shambles at the bot- 
tom of the social pit, but is, in the main, 
a hearty,. well-fed workingman who sees 
the shambles waiting for him and his 
children and declines to descend. The 
very miserable people are too helpless to 
help themselves. But they are being helped, 
and the day is not far distant when their 
numbers will go to swell the ranks of the 
revolutionists.”’ 

There are those who ask, Why exploit 
the socialistic ideas of London? Is there 
not something of the ostrich hiding its 
head in the sand in this mental attitude? 
If socialism is dangerous, the sooner we 
who profess to be less radical know it the 
better. Let us fully understand the ideas, 
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the propaganda, the methods these men 
and women have in their minds; then, if 
they are to be combatted, we can the more 
intelligently go to work to combat them. 
But to shut our eyes and ears, to remain 
wilfully blind and deaf until the storm is 
upon us is both foolish, absurd and 
suicidal. 

About five years ago on one of my 
visits to Glen Ellen, Jack and his wife 
were full of their contemplated trip on 
“The Snark.” They had decided to make 
it, and Jack and “Roscoe” spent hours 
going over their plans. I used to watch 
and listen and enjoy it all in anticipation 
with them. They planned to be gone for 
seven years, to circumnavigate the globe 
and visit every place that appealed to 
them. 

A few days after I left them I wrote the 
following, gendered by the unfolding of 
London’s philosophy as it appeared to 
me at the time: 

“Seven years on a small vessel, journey- 
ing through storms and calms, in all kinds 
of seas in all kinds of weathers. Seven 
years of risk, of uncertainty, of danger— 
so it appears to a landsman. But how 
does it seem to him? Read his stories 
of the Fish Patrol in San Francisco harbor; 
get it well into your understanding that 
as a lad of sixteen he was the hero of 
adventure, of daring and bravery that 
were taken as the everyday work of his 
profession. He entered into the work of 
capturing desperate and armed men who 
violated the laws of the Fish Commis- 
sioners; men who defiantly pirated the 
oyster beds; men to whom the sailing of 
their vessels in all weathers and in the 
fogs and darkness of night was part of their 
everyday life; men whose whole lives 
had been spent on the sea—I say he en- 
tered into the task of foiling these men 
in their illegal work when but a mere lad of 
sixteen. With his superior, or alone, he 
sailed the vessel of the fish patrol and 
sought to outsail and outwit defiant and 
mocking men. Here, then, was his school. 
Here was his training ground. As you 
read his fish and sea stories you see that 
the uncertain deck of the tossing vessel, 
the uprearing and downfalling of the ship 
as it is lifted by the wild and boisterous 
waves is a place of sure footing to him. 











Masts and sails and oars and tackles and 
keels and center-boards and the like are 
all as familiar to him as fashions are to 
the dude, and not in a dilettante way, but 
in the stern, real, positive way that comes 
in the discharge of arduous, wearisome, 
dangerous and exciting daily labor. 

“His, therefore, will be no amateur 
trip. He knows what he is about. He is 
an expert sailor. He as thoroughly under- 
stands the handling and working of a 
vessel as an expert mechanic trained as 
a chauffeur understands the manipulation 
of an automobile. 

“And yet more than this is necessary 
for the master of a vessel. He must under- 
stand the art of navigation. That is, he 
must understand not only all about the 
actual working of the vessel, but how to 
determine his course in the night, in a fog, 
how to find his location when wind, ad- 
verse current and storm have forced him 
out of his expected path. This knowledge 
he does not possess. But this is no real 
obstacle: Here is where his superb mental 
training and self-discipline come in. He 
knows that a few days’ reading up will 
give him the scientific knowledge neces- 
sary to learn these things. What a school 
man must spend months to learn, he knows 
that his well-disciplined intellect, with 
its powers of concentration, absorption 
and retention can master in a few weeks. : 
So with supreme self-reliance he looks 
upon the necessary knowledge as almost 
attained, and goes on with his preparation 
without a flutter of fear at his heart.” 

London himself, in his book “The 
Cruise of the Snark,” enlarges upon this 
crude presentation of his ideas in the 
following vigorous fashion: 

“The thing I like most of all is personal 
achievement—not achievement for the 
world’s applause, but achievement for 
my own delight. It is the old ‘I did it! 
I did it! With my own hands I did it!’ 
But personal achievement, with me, must 
be concrete. I’d rather win a water-fight 
in the swimming pool, or remain astride 
a horse that is trying to get out from under 
me, than write the great American novel. 
Each man to his liking. Some other 
fellow would prefer writing the great 
American novel to winning the water-fight 
or mastering the horse. 














“Possibly the proudest achievement of 
my life, my moment of highest living, 
occurred when I was seventeen. I was in 
a three-masted schooner off the coast 
of Japan. We were in a typhoon. All 
hands had been on deck most of the night. 
I was called from my bunk at seven in 
the morning to take the wheel. Not a 
stitch of canvas was set. We were running 
before it with bare poles, yet the schooner 


fairly tore along. The seas were all of an: 


eighth of a mile apart, and the wind 
snatched the whitecaps from their sum- 
mits, filling the air so thick with driving 
spray that it was impossible to see more 
than two waves at a time. The schooner 
was almost unmanageable, rolling her 
rail under to starboard and to port, veering 
and yawing anywhere between southeast 
and southwest, and threatening when 
the huge seas lifted under her quarter, to 
broach to. Had she broached to, she 
would ultimately have been reported lost 
with all hands and no tidings. 

“T took the wheel. The sailing master 
watched me for a space. He was afraid 
of my youth, feared that I lacked the 
strength and the nerve. But when he saw 
me _ successfully wrestle the schooner 
through several bouts, he went below to 
breakfast. Fore and aft, all hands were 
below at breakfast. Had she broached to, 
not one of them would ever have reached 
the deck. For forty minutes I stood there 
alone at the wheel, in my grasp the wildly 
careering schooner and the lives of twenty- 
two men. Once we were pooped. I saw 
it coming, and, half-drowned, with tons 
of water crushing me, I checked the schoon- 
er’s rush to broach to. At the end of the 
hour, sweating and played out, I was 
relieved. But I had done it! With my 
own hands I had done the trick at the 
wheel and guided a hundred tons of wood 
and iron through a few million tons of 
wind and waves. 

“My delight was in that I had done it— 
not in the fact that twenty-two men knew 
I had done it. Within the year over half 
of them were dead and gone, yet my pride 
in the thing performed was not diminished 
by half.” 

“Life that lives is life successful, and 
success is the breath of its nostrils. The 


achievement of a difficult feat is successful 
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adjustment to a sternly exacting environ- 


ment. The more difficult the feat, the 
greater the satisfaction at its accomplish- 
ment. Thus it is with the man who leaps 
forward from the springboard, out over 
the swimming pool, and with a backward 
half-revolution of the body, enters the 
water head first. Once he left the spring- 
board his environment became immedi- 
ately savage, and savage the penalty it 
would have exacted had he failed and 
struck the water flat. Of course, the 
man did not have to run the risk of the 
penalty. He could have remained on the 
bank in a sweet and placid environment 
of summer air, sunshine and stability. 
Only he was not made that way. In the 
swift mid-air moment he lived as he could 
never have lived on the bank. 

“The trip around the world means big 
moments of living. Bear with me a 
moment and look at it. Here am I, a 
little animal called a man—a bit of vital- 
ized matter, one hundred and sixty-five 
pounds of meat and blood, nerve, sinew, 
bones and brain—all of it soft and tender, 
susceptible to hurt, fallible and frail. I 
strike a light back-handed blow on the 
nose of an obstreperous horse, and a bone 
in my hand is broken. I put my head 
under the water for five minutes and I 
am drowned. I fall twenty feet through 
the air and Iam smashed. I am a creature 
of temperature. - A few degrees one way 
and my fingers and ears and toes blacken 
and drop off. A few degrees the other 
way, and my skin blisters and shrivels 
away from the raw, quivering flesh. A 
few additional degrees either way, and the 
life and the light in me go out. A drop 
of poison injected into my body from a 
snake, and I cease to move—forever I 
cease to move. A splinter of lead from 
a rifle enters my head, and I am wrapped 
around in the eternal blackness. 

“Fallible and frail, a bit of pulsating, 
jelly-like life—it is all I am. About me 
are the great natural forces—colossal 
menaces, Titans of destruction, unsenti- 
mental monsters that have less concern 
for me than I have for the grain of sand 
I crush under my foot. They have no 
concern at all for me. They do not know 
me. They are unconscious, unmerciful, 
and unmoral. They are the cyclones and 
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tornadoes, lightning flashes and cloud- 
bursts, tide-rips and tidal waves, under- 
tows and waterspouts, great whirls and 
sucks and eddies, earthquakes and vol- 
canoes, surfs that thunder on rock-ribbed 
coasts and seas that leap aboard the 
largest crafts that float, crushing humans 
to pulp or licking them off into the sea 
and to death—and these insensate mon- 
sters do not know that tiny sensitive 
creature, all nerves and weaknesses, whom 
men call Jack London, and who himself 
thinks he is all right and quite a superior 
being. 

“In the-maze and chaos of the conflict 
of these vast and draughty Titans, it is 
for me to thread my precarious way. The 
bit of life that is I will exult over them. 
The bit of life that is I, in so far as it suc- 
ceeds in baffling them or in bidding them 
to its service, will imagine that it is god- 
like. It is good to ride the tempest and 
feel godlike. I dare to assert that for a 
finite speck of pulsating jelly to feel god- 
like is a far more glorious feeling than for 
a god to feel godlike. 

“Here is the sea, the wind and the wave. 
Here are the seas, the winds and the 
waves of all the world. Here is ferocious 
environment. And here is difficult adjust- 
ment, the achievement of which is de- 
light to the small quivering vanity that 
is I. I like. I am so made. It is my 
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own particular form of vanity, that is 
all.” f 

They made a wonderful start and did 
some remarkable voyaging, all of which 
is told in graphic fashion in London’s 
“Cruise of the Snark.”’ But circumstances 
over which they had no control compelled 
the giving up of the trip when they reached 
Australia, and they returned to their 
home in Glen Ellen, there to furbish up 
the old ranch house, begin the building 
of the new and wonderful home, construct 
the trails and be happy, as I have described 
them in the earlier pages of this already 
prolonged sketch. That they are not 
compulsorily anchored is evidenced by 
the fact that a few months ago they 
decided to take a trip to New York.’ While 
there one or the other or both decided 
that a sailing vessel trip to California 
around Cape Horn would suit them, and 
in twenty-four hours arrangements were 
made and they were off. 

Whatever else may be said of London, 
no one can truthfully say of him that he 
has not lived. In his less than forty years 
of life he has played on a gamut of several 
octaves, and from present indication life 
is just as intense, as vivid, and as full with 
him as when he fought his battle with 
the bully newsboy on the streets of Oak- 
land, or the bully sailor on the deck of 
the Behring Sea whaler. 


LIGHTS O’ TOWN 


Bare Lights o’ Town, that gleam and glow 
Across the hills where frost-winds blow, 
When summer’s fragrant song is done, 

And birds have vanished, one by one, 

Dear gloaming lights that twinkling, call 

Of love and home, at evenfall, 

When sunlight fades in misty haze, 

And sadness haunts the woodland ways; 


The flowers are dead; the hills are brown, 
But life calls in the Lights o’ Town. 


Book rights reserved 


—Jessie Davies Willdy. 





















Little Boy Blue 


by Horace Hazeltine 






Author of ‘The Sable Lorcha,” “The Last Question,” ‘“‘The Wide Portal,” etc. 


ITHOUT pause in her free, swing- 
W ing stride, the slender young woman 
in black regarded with tolerant 

amusement the tall young man in the fur- 
collared coat who was so bravely endeavor- 
ing to fit his pace to hers. She had noted 
the little panted breaths with which his 
“Good morning, Miss Remsen. Jolly morn- 
ing, isn’t it?” had been punctuated, and 
she observed now an added evidence of 
exertion in the pink flush overspreading 
his somewhat drawn yet comely visage. 

“Really,” she observed with feigned 
seriousness, neglecting any more formal 
greeting, “‘you shouldn’t do it. You must 
know you shouldn’t. It’s not fair to your 
kinsfolk and friends, Mr. Van Duyne.” 

“Do it?” he repeated in real or assumed 
perplexity, still puffing like a motor-boat 
exhaust. “W-what have I done?” 

“You’ve been exercising beyond your 
strength; beyond your powers of endur- 
ance. Your heart, you know, is in danger.” 

The young man ventured something 
like a-chuckle, but caught himself up, 
quickly. Of course she didn’t mean what 
naturally occurred to him. He knew all 
about his heart being in danger. It had 
been in dire peril ever since the night he 
took her in to dinner at the Phil Clydes’; 
and that was—why, it was over two months 
ago, and his condition was growing worse 
every day. That was the alarming part 
of it. If it had been any other girl, he 
should be quite over it by this. He always 
got over that sort of thing quickly. He 
was nearly five and twenty now, and had 
experienced as many heart affairs as the 
average man of his years. But there was 
something very different in this case. 
Agnes Remsen had refused to take him 
seriously from the very first. She treated 
him like a boy. She was treating him 
like a boy at this very minute. She was 
laughing at him. 
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“You shouldn’t walk, you know,” she 
was saying. “You should use your 
limousine, whenever you go out; even if 
it’s only around the corner to the club. 
Some day you won’t be able to breathe at 
all, and it would be a perfectly frightful 
thing for you to fall on the street, uncon- 
scious. Now, wouldn’t it?” 

Van Duyne chuckled openly this time. 

“Oh, I say,” he retorted, his breath 
nearly recovered, “that’s hardly fair. 
You don’t know how fast I’ve been walking, 
and what a scamper I had just now to 
escape being run down by three taxicabs 
and a rubberneck wagon which charged 
at me as I was crossing the Avenue.” 

“T know you’re out of training, and that 
you show it. You told me, yourself, that 
you never think of playing squash any 
more; that you haven’t had a gun in 
your hand in three years; that you neither 
tennis nor golf, nowadays; that you used 
to handle a four-in-hand as well as the 
best of them, but that now you don’t 
even drive your own touring car. And yet 
at college you were—everybody knows 
you were—the best all-round athlete in 
your class.” 

For the space of a scruple he was silent, 
regarding her meanwhile with perplexed 
interest. While she was speaking his gaze 
had been directed forward, but now he 
walked with head turned toward her, 
measuring her, dissecting her, striving 
with more or less futility not merely to 
comprehend her, but to analyze his own 
attitude toward her. , 

As to her beauty there was no gain- 
saying. Of a prevailing type, she never- 
theless possessed features which held a 
distinct individuality. Van Duyne had 
never, for instance, seen hair of just the 
color of hers. It was neither light brown 
nor gold, but something between the two, 
and she wore it parted and plaited and 
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wound about in a way that seemed to 
him wonderfully effective. There appeared 
to be such an abundance of it, too, that 
instead of making the most of it, as do 
the majority of women, she seemingly 
exerted her ingenuity to disguise the rich- 
ness of her possession. 

Her eyes were gray, and large and long- 
las. d. Sometimes they were very dark 
and rious; and at other times they were 
almost blue and full of lurking mischief. 
Her nose was her least individual feature. 
It was straight and rather short, with 
fine sensitive nostrils. But her mouth 
was something of a puzzle to him. It was 
too small for real strength, and the bright 
red of the tender pliant lips parting over 
small, glistening teeth, suggested a lux- 
urious indolence of temperament; yet in 
its outline there ‘was a belying, almost 
stubborn firmness. Her skin was of a 
soft, delicate, roseleaf texture, which Van 
Duyne mentally denominated infantile. 

From this exterior survey he gathered 
little indeed to assist him in the solution 
of his puzzling problem. Here was a 
young woman—a very admirable young 
woman, who had made bold to do the 
unheard-of thing. Hitherto no one had 
ever ventured to criticize either him or 
his actions. His mother, his sisters, his 
father even, had only showered him with 
applause, overlooking alike his short- 
comings and his foibles. With his family 
it was a case of “the king can do no 
wrong,” and though his men friends were 
hardly so considerate, no one of them had 
ever thought it worth while to invoke the 
pillory. And all the women that he knew, 
with this single exception of Agnes Remsen, 
had outvied his kinsfolk not alone in indul- 
gence but in adulation. 

To be subjected, therefore, to the lash 
of censorious disapproval was to experience 
a novel and, oddly enough, a not by any 
means unpleasant, sensation. For, if, at 
times, Miss Remsen seemed keenly satiri- 
cal, there were moments when she appeared 
to evince an unselfish interest in his wel- 
fare, so honestly personal as to be grati- 
fying, not to say flattering, to one who 
craved above all else an uncontested 
place in her regard. 

And then there arose, suddenly, the 
thought that the attitude of the other 
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women—mothers of marriageable daugh- 
ters and marriageable daughters them- 
selves—might possibly be accounted for on 
the ground of self-interest. The notion was 
so new to him that for just an instant it 
quite upset his train of reasoning. Sincere 
to the verge of ingenuousness, himself, he 
was the last one to suspect duplicity in 
others, and so it had never before occurred 
to him that his fortune and position might, 
possibly, be the lure which had inclined 
womankind, so unanimously, to invest him 
with the badge of their approval. 

Indirectly this thought shed a new light 
on Agnes Remsen and her manner toward 
him. It was, perhaps, to avoid even a 
suspicion of such motive which had 
prompted her to her course of courageous 
candor. If so, to hold longer the idea that 
she entertained an honest and profound 
interest in his welfare might be idle and 
unwarranted. Nevertheless, it was a 
pleasant illusion, and he preferred it to 
his other imagining. 

“Yes,”’ he said, at length, “I have gone 
off some, I dare say, but I’m sound enough, 
still, for all that. I’ve got no end of en- 
durance; really I have.” 

The girl laughed blithely. 

“T should love to see some evidence of 
it,” she returned. ‘Fancy your wearing 
a fur coat on such a day! It isn’t cold, 
ait?” 

Van Duyne looked down somewhat 
ruefully at the sable-lined garment which 
enveloped him. 

“T never was up to predicting the 
weather,” he rejoined lamely, ‘and my 
man, you know, goes rather by the sea- 
sons than the thermometer. Because it’s 
within three days of Christmas,-he evi- 
dently thinks this coat is seasonable.” 

‘There was something very near to scorn 
in her voice as she said: 

“Your man! So your man does your 
thinking for you, does he?” 

“Well, hardly that. But I generally 
put on what he lays out.” 

Miss Remsen; was annoyed. She lifted 
her chin perceptibly higher and quickened 
her pace. She had scant sympathy ‘with 
young men of the Van Duyne stamp. 
Usually she gave them very little of her 
time, because they profited her no more 
than they profited themselves, which was 

















a very meagre profit, indeed, to her think- 
ing. But Archie Van Duyne had refused 
to be rebuffed. That was really why she 
was amused when he boasted of his en- 
durance. In a way she could not but 
admit the truth of his assertion. He had 
endured more from her than she either 
expected or wished, and in doing so had 
attained to a place in her consideration 
denied to his fellows. He was so delight- 
fully good-natured with it, too; and better 
still, he seemed actually almost amenable 
to reason. Indeed she was beginning to 
have a glimmering hope that she might, 
by means of slipping in a wedge here and 
there as opportunity offered, eventually 
lift him into something better than his 
present class; that she might, in fact, make 
what she was pleased to call “a real man” 
of him. 

She was not a “settlement worker,” 
but she had gone in very enthusiastically 
for the study of sociology during her last 
year at Vassar, and had come forth with 
certain fixed ideas on the duty of the indi- 
vidual; ideas which were, if the truth be 
told, rather more socialistic than sociologic. 
She reprobated idleness and abhorred the 
trend of habit in what has come to be 
known as “‘the idle rich,’’ an order in which 
most of her relatives and many of her 
friends held high and conspicuous place. 
Though in the society hive herself, she 
was not a drone. She occupied offices at 
Fifth Avenue and Thirty-Fourth Street, 
wherein she gave advice on the seemly 
decoration and furnishing of dwellings, 
devoting the profits thereof to well-di- 
rected charity. And every morning, rain 
or shine, hot or cold, she walked down 
the Avenue to her place of business; 
returning home, each afternoon, at five, 
again afoot, and heedless of climatic 
inclemency. 

His companion’s silence now being some- 
what embarrassingly prolonged, Van Duyne 
picked up the thread of their converse 
where it had dropped. 

“You certainly wouldn’t expect a fellow 
to give all his thoughts to his clothes, now, 
would you, Miss Remsen?” 

“Oh!” was her startled response. ‘Give 
all his—pardon me, but I had quite for- 
gotten what we were talking about. Oh, 
no, I shouldn’t expect that. Of course I 
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shouldn’t.” And then, very tryingly, she 
relapsed into silence again. 

The Avenue was already very much 
alive, though the time was only a very 
little after nine; but it was alive for the 
most part with an element to which both 
the young man and the young woman 
were strangers. It was far too early for 
their set to be abroad. Van Duyne could 
not recall when he himself had been astir 
at so preposterously absurd an hour. The 
early shopping birds were out, however, 
and a conglomerate assortment of, to use 
the idler’s phrase, “beasts of burden.” It 
was the one period of the day, too, when 
on the driveway delivery wagons outnum- 
bered limousines and electric broughams. 
So, as this: precious, though ill-assorted 
pair of fortune’s favorites, swung south- 
ward, they were as free from interested 
observation as though they had been 
visitors from out-of-town. 

It occurred to Van Duyne that the girl 
at his side had suddenly grown conver- 
sationally difficult. Now that he had his 
breath back and could talk without res- 
piratory effort, she was tantalizingly 
taciturn. As a maker of discourse—at all 
events of such discourse as would attract 
and interest her—he reluctantly confessed 
to himself his deficiency. Hitherto she 
had been pleased to assume the initiative 
and with an entire absence of exertion he 
had been able to answer and reply and so 
keep the collocutory ball rolling. But her 
last observation contained what seemed to 
him the very essence of finality, and he 
lacked a suggestion how best to reawaken 
in her the spirit of dispute. 

His embarrassment, however, eventually 
resolved itself. Before he was conscious 
of her intention she had turned aside and 
halted before a shop window. And thence 
he tardily followed her. It was the window 
of a book-seller and stationer, and it was 
gay, not alone with the green and red 
adornment of the season—the festoons and 
wreaths of spruce and laurel and holly, 
with their interwoven scarlet berries and 
bows of vivid ribbon—but with framed 
prints, posters and panels of even more 
glaring colors—the pink of the huntsman, 
the chrome of the ancient mail coach, the 
lavender rose pattern of the chatelaine’s 
panniered frock. 
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What had attracted Miss Remsen, how- 
ever, was a group of illustrated nursery 
rhymes, executed with grotesque origi- 
nality and a rare sense of tint values. 

“T want you to look at that little lad 
sleeping so soundly under the haystack,” 
she observed to her companion, “‘and tell 
me if he reminds you of anyone.” 

Van Duyne, who was a trifle near-sighted, 
leaned close to the plate glass; so close that 
the brim of his hat came in contact with 
the pane. 

“T can’t see very well,’ he said, strain- 
ing to focus the picture she pointed out, 
“but he seems a jolly little beggar. Does 
he remind you of some chap?” 

“He reminds me of you,”’ was the girl’s 
blunt response. ; 

The young gentleman laughed derisively. 

“Oh, I say!’ he exclaimed. ‘‘Of me? 
Why, that’s screamingly funny, that is.” 

“T don’t mean in looks; though it’s 
quite possible you were not unlike him at 
his age—but in attitude. Do you know 
his name?” 

“Fancy!” exclaimed Van Duyne, his 
good-natured face one broad smile. “Fancy 
my knowing the kiddie’s name!” 

“Tt’s ‘Little Boy Blue.’ Didn’t you ever 
hear of ‘Little Boy Blue’?” And with 
something akin to hopelessness in her 
manner as well as.in her tone she turned 
away from the window and resumed her 
walk down the Avenue. 

Of course he had heard the nursery 
rhyme. He even tried to repeat it for 
her, but got very badly tangled between 
the sheep and the cow and the meadow and 
the corn, regardless that in nursery rhymes 
as in well-regulated households there is 
a place for everything and everything 
should be in its place. 

“How silly!’”’ he concluded, with a little 
shamed titter. ‘I might have seen that, 
at once: 

‘‘Where’s Little Boy Blue that looks after 

the sheep? 

Under the haystack, fast asleep.” 

“And so are you,’’ Agnes Remsen told 
him. “Just as fast asleep as Little Boy 
Blue was. O Mr. Van Duyne, why won’t 
you wake up and blow your horn? Don’t 
you know that the sheep which you are 
supposed to look after are in the corn? 
Can’t you understand that while you are 
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drowsing the sheep of the community are 
going astray and getting into all manner 
of mischief? Unfortunately there are more 
sheep than anything else in the average 
community. Sheep are not naturally 
vicious, you know, nor wicked nor pred- 
atory; but they are more easily led than 
any other creature, and so they need good, 
wise Little Boy Blues to look after them. 
I do wish you would wake up and sense 
your responsibilities.” 

Van Duyne’s appreciation of the alle- 
gory was stimulated by the melody - of 
the voice which gave it utterance. The 
earnestness of the speaker, too, had not 
a little to do with the impression she made; 
the brilliancy of her eyes and the coral 
pink flush of her cheeks, those outward 
signs of her enthusiasm, accentuating most 
forcefully for him the lesson she strove to 
convey. 

“That’s all very well, Miss Remsen,’’ he 
hastened to return. ‘Theoretically, you 
know, I daresay you are quite right. I 
agree with you, perfectly. Indeed I do. 
But what is a fellow to do? 1 don’t know 
anything to speak of about politics, and 
about business I know even less.” 

“Then it’s high time you learned. 
Haven’t you ever thought how absolutely 
useless your life is? If I had my way I 
should have a law passed making it im- 
possible for parents to do anything, finan- 
cially, for their children, unless they were 
physically or mentally incapacitated. I 
regard it as a crime for rich men to deprive 
their sons and daughters of the joys of 
personal achievement. Inherited riches are 
a curse and idleness is a crime.’’ 

The young man smiled. To him this 
view was. ludicrously anomalous. 

“Maybe you’ll suggest something,” he 
ventured dryly, ‘some occupation for me 
as a beginning.” 

“No,” she said, “I decline to make a 
selection for you. There are a hundred— 
a thousand things you can do. You can’t 
imagine how it would please me to see 
you do something; to see you make a 
beginning.” 

Eagerly he caught at her phrase. 

“Would it, really?” he asked. ‘Would 
it please you? Would you think better 
of me?” 

“Most assuredly,” was her frank answer. 

















“T hate to see good material going to waste, 
and I do believe you are good material. 
Otherwise I shouldn’t have given you five 
minutes’ consideration.” 

They had paused at the corner of 
Thirty-fourth Street, checked by the 
crossing traffic. 

“There’s an object lesson for you,” she 
went on, directing Van Duyne’s attention 
to a red-coated and red-capped figure on 
the opposite corner. “I can’t begin to tell 
you the admiration I have for that man. 
For a week and more he has stood there 
in that masquerade of Santa Claus, ringing 
his bell beside his painted wooden chimney, 
gathering contributions from the charitable 
to provide Christmas dinners for the 
pauper hordes of New York. And he’s 
been there early and late in all kinds of 
weather: Do you realize that he does more 
for humanity in*one day than you have 
done in the whole coursé of your idle use- 
less existence?” 

“T realize,” Van Duyne replied, a little 
tartly, as they started across the street, 
“that I’d be doing quite as much in a day 
and more, if I should drop a fifty dollar 
bill down the flue of yon chimney.” 

“Qh, no,”’ she objected, “that is the mis- 
take that you and those like you always 
make. If the fifty dollar bill had been 
earned by you, yes. Then it would rep- 
resent just so much labor on your part; 
but I doubt that you have ever earned a 
single dollar. Have you ever, Mr. Van 
Duyne?” 

Very ingenuously she asked the question, 
and with equal ingenuousness the young 
man admitted the justification of the im- 
peachment. ‘ 

“But I will, Miss Remsen,” he added, 
with convincing enthusiasm; “I give you 
my word, I will.” 

“I’m glad to hear you say that,’’ was 
her hearty rejoinder as they were about 
to part at the door of the building in which 
her office was located. “I believe you mean 
it.” And they clasped hands, warmly, in 
token of agreement. 

At intervals during the day Agnes Rem- 
sen, glancing from her office window, ob- 
served with an augmented interest, born 
of her conversation with Van Duyne, the 
man in the Santa Claus garb, who con- 
tinued hour after hour tirelessly to ring 
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his bell in the effort to attract attention 
to his miniature chimney and its printed 
appeal. 

By noon the unseasonable leniency of 
the morning had given way to a biting 
east wind with flurries of snow, and as the 
afternoon advanced, the flakes thickened 
and the wind, veering to the north, grew 
to an icy gale. The change made now a 
travesty of the costume of the indefatigable 
sentinel across the way. Thin and flimsy, 
the red coat and hood, with their cheap 
white canton flannel imitation fur trimming, 
offered meagre protection from the storm; 
yet, with dogged persistence, he remained 
at his post. 

Agnes watched him with mingled ad- 
miration and pity as he fought against the 
assailing chill; swinging his arms and 
stamping his feet in his endeavor to ac- 
celerate his flagging circulation. She was 
watching him when, just as dusk was 
falling, and the lights were beginning to 
appear in the great hotel opposite, the 
postman came in and dropped a letter on 
her desk. 

Before opening it, she switched on her 
own electrics. Then she slit the envelope 
and drawing out the enclosure, discovered 
a cheque for fifty dollars from one of her 
clients, in payment for a scheme of Christ- 
mas decoration which it had taken her an 
hour to design. In another moment she 
had written her name across the reverse 
side; and had begun to adjust her hat. 
In less than five minutes, wrapped in furs 
which she kept at her office for just such 
atmospheric emergencies, she was crossing 
the Avenue, the cheque held within her 
muff. 

Before the pathetic figure in red, on the 
opposite corner, she paused. 

“T want you to go home,” she said, her 
voice raised against the buffeting blizzard 
and the further impediment of a snow- 
soaked veil. ‘You're liable to get your 
death standing here in this weather.” And 
she thrust the cheque into his cheaply- 
gloved hand. 

ok * * 

At the house party which the Phil 
Clydes gave at their Greenwich place over 
New. Year’s, Agnes Remsen was a guest. 
Throughout the Christmas holidays her 
time had been devoted. with fervid.enthu- 
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siasm to her several charities. It had been 
an inclement season and she had labored 
to the verge of her strength. So, sanely 
conscious of her need of rest and recupera- 
tion, she had accepted the invitation at 
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idle rich, and whom she confidently looked 
forward to meeting. 

But, as it chanced, Mr. Van Duyne was 
not present, and Miss Remsen, though 
disappointed, tactfully checked her im- 


4 


ry 
ts 


He spoke the last sentence with no little bitterness, his gaze turned meanwhile on Agnes 
Remsen, who sat with her hands clenched beneath the table 


the last moment, reconciled in a measure 
to her enforced neglect of certain worthy 
poor families, by the expectation of being 
able to exert a further missionary influence 
over young Van Duyne, whom she had 
not seen since the morning of his suddenly- 
formed resolution to desert the army of the 


pulse to ask the reason why, contenting 
herself with the easily imagined explana- 
tion of a previous engagement. For the 
revelation which came to her on New 
Year’s eve, therefore, she was quite un- 
prepared. It came at the dinner table, 
and to preserve a semblance of composure 

















she was forced to marshal every atom of 
her will. 

She sat on the right of her host, who, 
having been detained in town, presumably 
by the demands of the weekly journal of 
which he was both editor and proprietor, 
had reached home with scant time to 
dress. Someone chaffed him about over- 
work and for a while he chaffed back 
wittily enough, but Agnes soon observed 
that his gayety was forced and that when- 
ever the vortex of merriment swung 
toward another part of the table he re- 
lapsed into a silence and a gravity of ex- 
pression that were altogether foreign not 
merely to the occasion but to his usual 
mood as she had come to know it. 

More than once she was on the verge 
of asking him if he were tired, but each 
time controlled the impulse. Mrs. Whitney, 
the plump young matron who sat opposite, 
however, was less considerate. She, too, 
had observed, and her curiosity was under 
no such curb. 

‘What. in Heaven’s name is the matter, 
Phil?” she asked, with a resentful inflec- 
tion. “You look as though you’d lost 
your last friend. It isn’t civil.’ 

Clyde started and glanced up in an 
abashed way, as might a child detected in 
a misdeed. 

“I beg your pardon, Natalie,”’ he said 
quietly. “I daresay I do seem rather 
grumpy. The fact is I’m worried, anxious 
—devilish anxious. I’ve been at the Van 
Duynes’ most of the afternoon. Archie 
Van Duyne is—well, he’s a very ill man.” 

Although he spoke in an undertone 
Agnes Remsen, being interested, over- 
heard. Involuntarily she echoed one of 
his words. 

“Til?” she queried, and had Clyde’s 
eyes not been turned the other way he 
must have noted her sudden pallor. 

“Didn’t you know?” he asked in sur- 
prise, turning. 

“T—I hadn’t heard,” she stammered. 

“T knew he had pneumonia,” the young 
matron opposite put in. 

“This is the ninth day,” Clyde amplified, 
still speaking low, his tone serious. “If 
he lives over tonight he’ll get well. But—” 
And there was a volume of apprehension 
in the last word. 

Agnes counted back quickly, silently. 
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“It is just ten days since I saw him,” 
she said. ‘He was very fit then, apparent- 
ly. Poor fellow!’ And then she noticed 
that Phil Clyde was staring at her in a 
grim, questioning way that added to her 
uneasiness. 

“He was in my office a week ago,” he 
went on; “but he should have been in bed. 
He was scorching with fever, and he talked 
like a drunken man.” 

To Tommy Winthrop, a young assistant 
district attorney, whose place was next to 
Miss Remsen, scraps of the dialogue had 
been audible. 

“Talking of Archie Van Duyne?’’ he 
queried. “I thought so. Pretty ill, isn’t 
he? I heard, last night, by the way, that 
he was negotiating to buy your paper, 
Phil.” 

“He was, yes,” Clyde returned. “You 
know I’ve been thinking of disposing of 
it for some time. Evelyn and I want to 
go abroad for a few years, and so, when 
Archie came to me with a proposition I 
was more than half inclined to accept. 
That was two days before Christmas. I 
made an appointment with him for the 
next afternoon, and that was when he 
talked so strangely.” 

“What was it he said?” asked Winthrop. 

“T couldn’t follow him, clearly. I know, 
though, that he seemed to have some 
foolish idea of changing the name of the 
paper to The Horn. ‘I’m Little Boy Blue,’ 
he added, ‘and I want to get the sheep 
out of the corn.’ ”’ 

Natalie Whitney laughed jarringly, and 
Clyde flashed at her a look of reproval. 

“Tt wasn’t funny,” he said. “It was 
pitiful.” 

What seemed so ludicrous to Mrs. 
Whitney and so pathetic to Clyde was, of 
course, quite intelligible to Agnes Remsen. 
Nevertheless the revelation, connected as 
it was with the early stages of an illness 
which threatened dire ending, smote her 
with a sense of personal responsibility, and 
she winced as though under the lash of 
rebuke. 

‘How on earth did he get pneumonia?” 
Winthrop was asking. “It isn’t his habit 
to expose himself.’ 

“God only knows,” Clyde returned 
gravely, “but his man, Judson, tells a 
curious story about Archie coming in one 
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evening about ten days ago—the night of 
the blizzard, it was—soaked to the skin 
and nearly frozen. He made no explana- 
tion, it seems, but since he has been ill, 
he has talked a great deal in his dementia, 
and most of his talk has been of Santa 
Claus ringing a bell in a snowstorm, and 
Christmas dinners for the poor, and 
charity and all that sort of thing. From 
bits put together Judson is pretty well 
convinced that Archie must have changed 
places with one of those Salvation Army 
chaps who stood on the street corners 
dressed like Saint Nick, collecting contri- 
butions to feed the homeless on Christmas 
Day. But I certainly should never have 
fancied him indulging in a task of that 
sort. He’s altogether too fond of the 
creature comforts to undertake such a 
role, and especially in such killing weather. 
If he did do it, it must have been on a 
wager; and in that case, the one who dared 
him can now have the satisfaction of 
knowing that Death is likely to take a 
hand in the game.” 

He spoke the last sentence with no little 
bitterness, his gaze turned meanwhile on 
Agnes Remsen, who sat with her hands 
clenched beneath the table, her unseeing 
eyes stonily fixed on a red candle shade 
which had caught and held her unfocussed 
vision. Her lips were compressed and she 
was very pale. And all the while she was 
telling herself that it was true, this that 
Clyde had first said he doubted, but that 
she felt sure he believed in spite of his 
avowed misgiving. From the very be- 
ginning she had sensed this explanation. 
She remembered now that the reason had 
been clear to her from the moment she 
had learned that Van Duyne was ill. It 
was she who had dared him. It was she 
who was having the torture of knowing 
that Death, as Clyde said, was likely to 
take a hand in the game. 

An impulse assailed her to shriek, to rise 
up, to flee; but she fought it back, grimly, 
with drawn brow, set teeth and gripping 
fingers; and, conquering, regained a mea- 
sure of composure. She realized now that 
the topic had passed. Those about her 
were discussing a bal masque which had 
been the event of the preceding week. In 
it she had had no part, and so her silence 
must go unnoted. The while they chat- 
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tered, therefore, she was free to reflect, 
and the attitude of her host toward her 
held foremost place in her reflections. It 
had been made very clear to her that for 
some reason which she could not fathom 
Clyde suspected her of knowing more than 
she had admitted. The inference then 
was that he, in turn, had himself held 
something in reserve. From his narrative 
he had omitted that which most closely 
concerned her. Having arrived at this 
conclusion, impatience again became domi- 
nant. She fretted for opportunity to speak 
to Clyde alone; to confess, if need be, 
but at all events to glean the last shreds 
of that knowledge which had justified the 
accusatory implication of his words and 
glances. 

The dinner, which to the nervously 
wrought girl, had seemed interminable, 
moved tardily to a close. But the confer- 
ence she craved was delayed. Despite her 
persistent, yet tactful, efforts, Clyde, with 
seeming perversity, eluded the sought-for 
tete-a-tete. For a time billiards claimed 
him, and later it was bridge. Restless 
herself, and absorbed in the one dinning 
problem, she roamed fitfully from room 
to room, avoiding conversation, save so 
far as bare civility demanded; peeping 
blindly into books; strumming mechani- 
cally for briefest intervals upon the piano, 
staring for long moments between parted 
hangings out across the snowy, moonlit 
lawns and terraces. 

There were three telephone instruments 
on the ground floor and for Agnes each of 
these possessed now an unwonted fascina- 
tion. Each, it seemed to her, held within 
itself the secret of young Van Duyne’s 
condition. They ceased to be inanimate, 
insensate tools, but took on a vital, sen- 
tient, almost personal quality. They could 
tell her, any one of them, whether he still 
lived, or whether she had killed him. 

One of the instruments was in Clyde’s 
study, and, as she paused by the open 
door, her eyes drawn to the nickeled stand- 
ard with its ebonized attachments, she 
was startled by the sudden sharp whirr 
of the bell. Unhesitating, she entered 
swiftly, and before the ringing had ceased, 
answered in a voice vibrant with nervous 
apprehension. 

New York was calling for Clyde. 














A servant who had followed 
in response to the signal, 
fetched him by her direction 
from the card room. When 
he entered, she was standing 
tense, almost rigid, beside the 
writing table, the receiver still 
in her lowered hand. 

She did not speak as she 
relinquished it. Indeed there 
was no need of words, for in 
both face and posture her 
straining anxiety cried aloud. 
Clyde, whose ruddy complex- 
ion was a shade paler than 
its wont, was softened to 
pity by the pathetic appeal 
in her eyes, and the glance he 
gave her was one of sympa- 
thetic understanding. 

She took a step, as to with- 
draw, but he stayed her with 
a gesture. 

“No, wait!’ he said. And 
she obeyed silently, without 
change. of position, standing 
there, close beside him, while 


he talked; listening with keen ! 


intentness, weighing each 


word, and striving vainly to § 


gather a single clarifying, en- 
lightening fact from amid a 
succession of clear-toned, but 
confusing rejoinders, mostly 
monosyllabic. 

Tortured by uncertainty, the 
verdict still tormentingly with- 
held, she heard his “‘good-bye,”’ 
and was conscious of the click 
which marked the return of the 
receiver to its hook. Then ab- 
ruptly she confronted him, 
wide-eyed—searching his face, 
a nervous detaining hlan'd 
clutching his arm. 

“Phil,” she whispered. ‘Tell 
me the truth. I must—I must 
have the truth.” E 

But for a moment he was 
dumb, and a chill fear of the 
worst swept over her. When 


he spoke it was to ask her to sit down. 

“It is the crisis,” he added very gravely, 
as she sank into the great chair he indi- 
cated. “In fifteen minutes we shall learn against the cushioned chair back with 
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When he entered, she was standing tense, almost rigid, beside 
the writing table, the receiver still'in her lowered hand 


which way the pendulum has swung. 
Shall we wait here, together?” 
She nodded a silent assent, and relaxed 
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closed eyes. Clyde, facing her, sat down 
by the table, on which he rested an arm. 
For a minute or more neither spoke. 
Then Agnes’ eyelids fluttered wide again, 
and, leaning a little forward, in a voice so 
low that it was scarcely more than a 
murmur, she faltered: 

‘‘How—how can you be so cruel? Why 
won’t you tell me what you know?” 

This time his reply came promptly. 

“T have been waiting for you to tell me 
what you know,” he said, and there was 
still some sternness in his tone. “I only 
surmise.” 

“What?” She flung the question at 
him, half angrily. 

“That you made a silly bet with the 
man, and that he won it at the cost of 
his health—perhaps of his life.” 

‘‘Why should you think that?” she asked, 
indignation giving strength to her voice. 
“What right have you to think that?” 

“T shall be only too glad to know that 
I am wrong,” was his reply. ‘Am I?” 

“Ves.” 

“Then I beg your pardon.” 

“But you haven’t answered me,” she 
persisted, now a little pleadingly. ‘‘What 
right had you to think such a thing?” 

Clyde hestitated a moment. 

“Very small right,” he confessed, ‘“‘but 
I couldn’t very well help putting two and 
two together. The second day he came 
to my office—the day he rambled about 
The Horn and ‘Little Boy Blue,’ and that 
rot, he handed me a cheque: ‘It’s to bind 
the bargain,’ he said. I hadn’t asked him 
for anything of the sort and I didn’t want 
to take it; but when he insisted I threw 
it on my desk without looking at it. After 
he had gone I took it up. It was a cheque 
for fifty dollars—a ridiculous amount, of 
course, in such a transaction—and it 
happened, strangely enough, to be drawn 
to your order and bore your endorsement.” 

“Oh, it is true, then! It is true!” she 
cried, her grip on her emotion giving way. 
She covered her face with her hands and 


began to sob. 
“What is true?’’ Clyde demanded. 
“It was he! It was he!’’ she repeated 


the phrase again and again perplexingly. 
Her companion rose and placed a hand 
on her shoulder. 
“Agnes,” he said, and his tone was no 
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longer stern, “‘calm yourself, girl. 
be brave! What is it you mean?” 

For a little, shaken by sobbing, she had 
no words. But presently she lifted her 
head and dried her eyes, and told her 
story; told it from beginning to end, 
succinctly, yet without a single salient 
omission. In no wise, in all the recital, 
did she spare herself. She had ridiculed 
Van Duyne as pampered; she had com- 
pared him, to his discredit, with the Sal- 
vation Army masquerader on the Thirty- 
fourth Street corner. 

When she had finished and sat staring, 
dry-eyed, stricken, spiritless, he still, for 
a little, held his peace. Then, speaking 
very low, he asked her a question. 

“Agnes,” he said, ‘‘you care for him, 
don’t you? You care for him very much.” 

For answer her tears started again, and 
again she covered her face with her hands. 
Clyde took a step toward her. 

“My dear girl,’ he began; but, rudely, 
the sharp verberation of the telephone bell 
cut short his words, and as he sprang for 
the instrument Agnes Remsen rose agi- 
tatedly to her feet. 

There was a moment—a long, long, 
terrible second or two, not more, and 
then: ‘Thank God!” 

The mingled joy and relief bestowed by 
those two words and the fervency of their 
utterance surged over her in a tumult that 
choked and suffocated. Gropingly her 
hand sought a stay—a support for weakly 
wavering limbs, for reeling senses—and fell 
into Clyde’s warm, firm grasp. But it was 
his voice, all sympathy, that steadied her. 

“There, there,” he soothed. “You must 
be strong. He is going to live. Little 
Boy Blue is awake, and alive to his op- 
portunities and—he wants you, Agnes.” 

The cathedral chime of the great clock 
in the hall boomed resonantly the first 
stroke of twelve. Cheers, song and laughter 
rang out from the bridge players in draw- 
ing room and library. From far away, 
over snowy hills “and fields echoed the 
distant tumult .of steam whistles and 
clanging bells. 

Agnes Remsen lifted her face to her 
friend, her moist eyes ashine. 

“The new year,” she murmured hap- 
pily. “And—O Phil—such, such a new 
year! Such a glad, glorious New Year!” 
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@ O Thou Great Father of this Christmas Day’s Great Child, 
we beseech Thee to hear our prayer for our Little One. 


@ Over him set the star of Thy love, that Thy wise counsel may 
comfort him with rich knowledge; around his head hang the 
halo of Thy grace, that he may find Thee his ever-near Protector 
in times when men lose faith. 


@ Ever humble, may he look up and see his place in Heaven; 
ever exalted, may he look down and fill his place on earth. 
Ever childlike, may he tread even tender paths with the foot- 
steps of a man. 


@ May his hand reach forth to aid the stumbling and his voice 
sing out to cheer the hopeless. May his eye flash faith to the 
faithless, his smile spread sunshine, and his laughter shatter 
shadows. 


@ Always may his ear be open to the story of want, in body, 
heart and soul. His body may he keep a holy temple unto 
Thee; his heart a sacred altar; his soul Thy Holy of Holies. 


@ Ever strengthening in Thy sunshine, ever waxing wise in the 
winds and the rains of Thy love, may he attain steadily to a 
stature most like that of the Child who this day came to bid 
fathers and mothers, hopefully waiting to be honored of sons 
and daughters, to suffer their little ones to come unto Him. 


@ And so chubby hands will reach up to bless Thee; stout 
cheeks will smile at Thy name; and sweet voices will sing Thy 
praise as little fearless feet seek Thy narrow way and find it 
broad with love. And the world will be more like Thy world, 
and life like Thine. 
@ In the name of the Babe in the manger, and of those angel 
babes who have carried their goodness back to Him who gave 
it, but have left its blessing among us, who still await here the 
time when all Thy children shall pray: 
“Our Father Who art in Heaven.” 
Amen. 





































—Leslie H. Allen 


UG TIMMONS, fists wormed deep 
in his trousers pockets, swished 
the slush to right and left, with 

nonchalant soaking wet shoes, as he made 
his way through the crowd, to where the 
lights from the Double-Quick Service 
Restaurant bathed snowflakes and passers- 
by in a bright yellow pool. Having 
arrived there, he hesitated. For after alla 
restaurant was a formal thing and not 
to be entered lightly by a chap who ate 
only at the kitchen table at home, or the 
sink or window sill if it happened to be 
more handy, and who had due reverence 
for the lordly, who tossed change on the 
prickly rubber cashier’s mat, then un- 
concernedly selected their toothpicks. 

It was the sight of two aggressively 


slanted toothpicks emerging from the door , 


that lent Dug courage. 

“Goin’ in, kid?’”’ asked the owner of the 
first toothpick, as he stood hesitating and 
ere the owner of the second toothpick had 
pulled the door shut after him, the boy 
had slipped into the odorous, warm, 
crashing-loud interior. 

At the small wall table, half way down 
the room, to which he found his way, sat 
his sister, listlessly sipping a bluish oyster 
stew. She was an immaculate looking 
person, trim as to yellow hair and finger 
nails and the white fichu that outlined 
the V of the tucked in black shirtwaist. 
But nature, less particular of appearances, 
had dulled the blue eyes with dark circles, 
grayishly paled the thin cheeks, and each 
swallow of the bluish liquid caused a 
wince of the bare throat. 

“Hello,” she said, finding him at her 
elbow. ‘Set down a minute, kid.” 

“Say, what’s hit youse pipes?” Dug 
exclaimed. For Nan’s voice was usually 
light and traveled as if over velvet from 
her throat. 

“Oh, nothin’—cold, I guess,’”’ came the 
croak. ‘“‘No wonder, standin’ in that hot 
place, with. the doors fannin’ open an’ 
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shut from mornin’ to night. Lord! Won- 
der we ain’t all dead! But tonight’s the 
last. Tomorrow’s Christmas and all I 
want is to sleep straight through it—that’s 
all I want.” She took a few. wincing 
spoonfuls of the stew. ‘“To’ve seen the 
signs stuck ’round everywheres, you’d a 
thought we wouldn’t have nothin’ to do 
but stand back and watch the floorwalkers 
these last few days. ‘Shop early!’. Maybe 
some did. The rush started pretty early 
this year. But more didn’t. : Honest, 
today’s been somethin’ awful. I guess 
more’n stickin’ up signs’ll have to be done.” 

A worried look came into the boy’s eyes, 
for Nan was as the backbone of his exis- 
tence, and when she talked so “down,” 
something must be vitally wrong. 

“Covered your route?’ she asked. Dug 
distributed newspapers. 

“Yep,” he tried to say it jauntily. 
‘An’ cashed in to Maw.” 

Intuition leaped into the heavy blue 


eyes. 
“Did Maw send you here to get some 
money?” 
He nodded. “She wants t’ree dollars.” 


The heavy spoon dropped and the girl 
broke into sudden laughter; laughter that 
sent a choke into her voice and the blonde 
head wavering to her hand for support. 

“Three dollars,” she -gasped. finally. 
“Three dollars! Dug Timmons, guess how 
much I got comin’ for my week’s work. 
Two dollars and fifty-two cents. Yessir, 
all of that. They got to know it at home, 
so I wish you’d tell ’em an’ get it over 
with.” 

There was an infinitely weary note in 
the hoarse voice. “I told you this after- 
noon was bad, but I can’t tell you how 
those women talked an’ grabbed an’ 
pushed an’ wanted this an’ that. Honest, 
if we’d had twelve hands apiece it wouldn’t 
’a’ been enough. I was waitin’ on about 
five at once. One of ’em, a woman in a 
Jap Mink hat an’ coat, kept pesterin’ me 
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for change ’til I nearly went wild. When 
the box came down I counted it out in 
her hand, four forty-eight, an’ asked her 
if it was right, an’ she said ‘yes,’ an’ 
walked away. In a minute another one 
asks for change. I looked to see if her’n 
’d come an’ there was the box an’ I gave 
her two cents. She looks at me funny an’ 
says, ‘I gave you a five dollar bill. I got 
four dollars an’ forty-eight cents comin’ to 
me’. I remembered it in a minute. The 
two cents change was for the Jap Mink 
woman. She’d bought twenty-three cents’ 
worth o’ ribbon an’ give me a quarter. 
An’ here she’d took the four-forty-eight 
an’ walked off with it. Well—it was my 
own lookout, o’ course, an’ I had to make 
it good at the office—so you see I can’t 
turn in anything this week—that’s all.” 

It was not a young expression she sur- 
prised in the boy’s face as their eyes met 
just then and she shivered. But somehow 
she couldn’t think of the light words with 
which she usually brought back his youth. 

“Tell Maw I’m sorry,” she said dully. 
‘“‘What’d she want to get?” 

“Oh, the same things, I guess, an’ shoes 
for Carrie an’ stuff for tomorrow.” He 
was trying to make it sound indifferent, 
but she knew that ‘the same things’ were 
necessities which her money helped to 
provide. 

“T might borrow it,” she reflected, ‘“but 
you never know if they’ll let you pay ’em 
back—in money. Where’s Paw?” 

“Over to Schwartz’s. The ol’ man’ll 
be busted by mornin’.’”’ He laughed. 

“This stuff’s cold,” she said, pushing 
the half emptied plate from her with 
sudden distaste. 

“Well, I guess I’ll mosey along.” He 
lingered, however. He was aching to tell 
her not to worry so, that Christmas was 
but a great fake and that she always did 
more than her share, anyway. But he 
stood mutely turning his cap.in his rough- 
ened little fingers. Suddenly she turned 
to him and it was as if he were eighteen 
and she twelve. 

“Dug,” she pleaded, “I ain’t got no 
heart to go home tonight. Tell Maw 
I’ll sleep with Dora Metz.” 

With a blunt “Aw right,” he left her. 

She struggled into the inadequate black 
jacket on the chair back, called for her 
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check and taking a dime from her purse; 
dropped it with the check on the cashier’s 
mat as she passed. 

Outside she drew her black Coney scarf 
about her more closely and walked two 
blocks west, to where the “Open Nights 
Until Christmas” sign glittered above the 
tirelessly flapping doors of “‘Keeshan and 
Wise.” In the crowded vestibule, young 
John Steinman, the night watchman, 
caught sight of her. 

“Oh, you Nanny,” he sang out. 

She smiled at him and was swallowed 
up within the doors. 

Since her departure, no change had come 
over the betinseled, rushing, noisy in- 
terior, save that the tension that had 
hung over it for days past, as of a great 
heart waiting between beats, seemed a 
bit tighter. Half way up the aisle the 
“buyer” of the department met her. 


“Hurry, Miss Timmons,” she said 
briskly. “Miss Smith is ready to go to 
supper.” 


Then she was behind the whirling rain- 
bow of colors, the piled up litter of curled 
papers, the empty reels, the jam of clutch- 
ing buyers that was the ribbon counter 
and was taking up almost automatically 
in her hoarse croak; the “What color?” 
“How much?” “Narrower?” ‘Wider?” 
“Better quality?” et cetera, that had been 
her litany from early morning until late 
night, for ten. days past. 

Seven o’clock, eight o’clock passed and 
the crowd did not lessen. Many were 
there to whom toil gave only the nights 
for shopping and who in the throes of 
their last chance were hurrying through 
it, fagged and impatient. Nine o’clock 
came and as if it had been morning, all 
the great building surged with the cease- 
less flow of activity. But at half past nine, 
almost as if by common agreement, the 
shoppers began to go home. Here and 
there a few hurried stragglers remained, 
in whose wake the place looked barnlike 
in its emptiness and wild disorder. The 
monotonous ceaseless turmoil had died 
into a wide comparative silence. Where 
all had been life and excitement now 
crept an immense inertia. 

At the ribbon counter, the clerks began 
to wearily put away the stock. At last 
came the sharp clang of a brass-tongued 
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bell. The great heart had beat once more. 
Then the stir and bustle of departing 
clerks. 

On her way to the cloak room Nanny 
Timmons came upon John Steinman, 


sweeping the aisles. The floor was soft 
with damp sawdust and the smell of it 
was in the air. His eyes took in hastily 
the unbelievable neatness of her, in the 
crowd of bedraggled saleswomen, the high 
color in her cheeks. 

“Why, you look as fresh as a daisy, 
Nan,” he teased as she passed. 

“T am,” she whispered, tilting her saucy 
chin higher. 

“‘Where’s your voice?” he laughed. 

“Sold it,’ she retorted. ‘Sold every- 
thing.” 

Suddenly he caught her arm and bent 
toward her, whispering: 

“Merry Christmas, kid!’ 

But she hurried away, her eyes sud- 
denly hot and her heart heavy. Hurriedly 
crowding into the close little room, she 
donned the black hat and jacket and came 
outside to wait for Dora Metz. Dora said 
she was “all in,” and her movements were 
accordingly slow and heavy. To Nan, 
watching the stream of girls pouring from 
the door, it seemed she would never come. 
There was a chair a little distance away, 
half behind a screen. She sank upon it 
gratefully. She could easily see Dora 
from there, even if Dora didn’t see her 
in the deep shadows. 

The minute she sat down she knew that 
she was tired, so tired that her bones 
seemed made of cotton and her flesh of 
paper. And a fire burned in her throat, 
which she kept trying to crush out with 
her hand, but the fumes only rose up hot 
and scorched her eyes and rose thuddingly 
into her head. Heavily she rested it in 
her hand, eyes fixed on the lighted doorway 
through which Dora would soon be coming, 
for no matter how hard it would be to get 
up she must not miss Dora. What would 
her father say about that four dollars and 
forty-eight cents? No matter how she 
explained, he would never understand. 
He seemed to like to think his children 
were fools. She could barely hear his 
sarcastic: “Like to give money away, 
don’t you? Got no kind a use fer it your- 
self? O’ course the woman kept it. What’s 
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her havin’ on a fur coat got to do with 
that? Lord, you’re easy!” 

Her mother would understand, but it 
was her mother who would suffer most for 
the lack of it. No, she could not bear it 
tonight. Nor could she bear the children’s 
disappointment tomorrow, when they 
didn’t get the Christmas dinner she was 
to have helped buy. And Carrie’s shoes! 
For weeks she and her mother had planned 
to buy Carrie shoes, but there were always 
so many things needed that poor little 
Carrie had been crowded out. Why, her 
own shoes bought two weeks ago were 
still unpaid. 

Heavens, how her head hurt! Her hat 
pressed upon it like a ton weight. Im- 
patiently, she reached up, drew out the 
pins and took it off. That was better, for 
she could lean her head on her arm. 
Heavily her eyes closed. She jerked them 
open in a trice, dreading even in that 
instant that Dora might have gone away 
without seeing her. And in that trice 
the crowd of girls had disappeared, the 
dressing room door was tight shut and the 
lights were out. 

Bewildered and frightened she jumped 
to her feet, but even as she did so, the door 
opened again and there came through it, 
carrying a light of her own, the Lady with 
the Jap Mink coat. Large and command- 
ing of presence, with the impatient frown 
of the afternoon still between her eyes, 
she walked with slow measured steps 
straight into the Cloak and Suit depart- 
ment, the light in her hand, shedding softly 
upon the warm luster of her furs. The 
girl stared wide-eyed, wondering. How 
had the woman gotten in after closing 
bell? Perhaps she had explained that she 
wanted to pay back the four forty-eight, 
and was now looking for her salesgirl. 
Nan tried to call her, but only inadequate 
whispers came, whispers which sybillated 
strangely through the still place, without 
making sound. Then as the woman with 
the light disappeared around the corner 
of the elevator, she ran after her, fleetly 
as she could. But a strange thing hap- 
pened. Although the woman did not 
hasten her measured tread, Nan could 
not reach her. No matter how hard she 
ran, always the same short distance re- 
mained uncovered between them. Pant- 
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That was better, for she could lean her head on her arm. Heavily her eyes closed 
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ing she kept up the chase, through the 
cloak and suit rooms, on into the millinery, 
and from the millinery into the ladies and 
children’s muslin underwear. Burning she 
threw off her jacket and pulled at the 
fichu at her throat for air. Then she took 
up the chase again, back through the 
millinery to the cloak and suit rooms. 
Just as her breath was leaving and she 
could go no farther, the lady in the Jap 
Mink coat stopped, the lamp she carried 
went out and she stood motionless. 
Wildly the girl fell upon her, but her hand, 
instead of clutching human limbs, felt the 
stiffness of wood and wire beneath them. 
Lifting her eyes she found she was cling- 
ing to one of the dummies, which had 
stood near the elevator, fashionably 
dressed in a brown velvet suit. But even 
as despair seized her, her father’s face 
looked down on-her from the dummy, 
smiling his pleased, sneering smile. She 
gave up and sank into oblivion at her 
father’s feet. 

But they wouldn’t let her rest. The 
Lady in the Mink Coat came back, and 
bent over her, the lamp relighted. In 
cross, impatient tones she began to talk, 
telling her how foolish she was to lie there 
freezing, when furs were so soft and warm 
and soothing to the touch. Why did she 
drudge like a slave, week in, week out, 
wearing out her youth and looks and 
enjoyment in things, when furs could be 
bought so cheap? If one wore furs, one 
did not work, but sat before a warm fire 
and ate good food and planned what nice 
thing one would buy next. Sometimes 
one went to the theatres and to hotels for 
dinner. What was the. use of struggling 
when furs were so cheap? Why, the Lady 
with the Mink Coat even had a great soft 
Polar Bear rug, like that one in the window, 
to put her feet on. And it was good. But 
when she cried to know the price of furs, 
the Lady in the Mink Coat rose slowly 
and began to back away from her, the 
lamp lighting an evil smile. -Then just 
as she disappeared down the elevator 
shaft, she called out the price and it was 
four dollars and forty-eight cents. Nan 
ran to the elevator in tears trying to open 
the grating, begging the Lady in the 
Mink Coat to, give her the money. Sud- 
denly the door slid back easily, but in- 
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stead of having opened the elevator, she 
was looking into the second floor show 
window and there, stretched at huge 
length upon the floor, was the sure enough 
Polar Bear rug, grinning at her through 
its great teeth and inviting her to come 
and get warm. 
* * * 

Young John Steinman was preparing 
his dinner in the little room in the base- 
ment, where he usually spent his Sundays 
and holidays. It was a _ comfortable 
enough little hole, too small for any but 
a clear conscience, containing a couch 
about which newspapers were sprawled, a 
chair, a table, a spittoon and a merrily 
roaring little stove. On the latter he had 
just placed a. pot of coffee and a pail of 
cold soup and with the odor of them the 
room was stuffy enough to satisfy any 
man who liked to smoke his pipe in his 
socks. The one window gave upon the 
basement area way of Keeshan and Wise’s 
beyond and above which rose the massive 
walls of a National Bank, now barely dis- 
tinguishable, through the thick fall of 
snow. 

A real Christmas day, thought John 
Steinman, and here was he, young, lusty 
and alone, tucked into a basement cubby 
hole, guarding the riches of men who were 
out there in the world above him, having 
the time of their lives. He might as well 
be in jail. He sucked at his pipe cozily 
for a few moments, too comfortable to 
account for the restlessness that was upon 
him. 

Last Christmas he had not minded. 
But last Christmas he had been but two 
months a widower, and he had not been 
able to get far enough away from his 
fellow-man. He remembered now with 
what bitter suffering the hours had dragged 
by, how at noon he had had no appetite 
for the lunch that his mother-in-law had 
put up for him and how, when the other 
watchman had come to relieve him at 
night, he had dreaded going home to the 
sight of the child who had cost its mother’s 
life. That had been but a year ago, and 
now he looked back upon the memory as 
if the experience had been that of another 
man. He couldn’t realize how Time had 


_played his world-old trick of helping him 


back to his natural place among his fel- 














lows any more than he realized that his 
new restlessness was simply nature’s bill 
against him for repressed youth and man- 
hood. He was thinking as he smoked that 
he should like to be going out to dinner 
tonight, with somebody young and pretty. 
He should like to buy turkey and cran- 
berries and ice cream. And then when 
they were comfortable and jolly with 
feeding, he would like to take in the 
Moving Picture Shows. He would like 
“somebody” to be blonde and pug-nosed 
and neat. Then he grinned broadly. He 
would like “somebody” to be Nan Tim- 
mons. 

From her first coming to Keeshan and 
Wise’s, he had liked her. And she had 
seemed to understand him. She had been 
kind to him, not as the others had been 
kind, treating his widowerhood as a mark 
not lightly to be passed over, but frankly 
genial, stopping to jolly him saucily at 
times, when she looked so tired that he 
wanted to pick her up to save her walking. 
Yes, he would like very much to feed her 
up and see her enjoy it. 

The coffee boiled over in a sputtering 
brown liquid. By a queer leap of the 
mind its color recalled the dummy that 
had been tumbled on its back in the cloak 
and suit department that morning and 
the strange instinct of another presence 
he had seemed to feel. He looked at his 
watch. It was later than he had thought. 
Concluding to look around before having 
his dinner, he pushed the soup and coffee 
to safety and his socked feet into his 
slippers. 

Silent, cavernous, the queer shapes of 
shrouded counters looming up uncannily 
in the half-light, each footfall echoing and 
re-echoing from the far walls, the great 
deserted building rose about him, but 
John Steinman was untroubled by mice 
or an imagination, and he tramped through 
it whistling. On a chair half behind a 
screen in the cloak and suit department, 
he found a black hat and jacket. It was 
not out of stock, for it had been worn. 
It even seemed to be vaguely familiar. 
He was still puzzling over it when the 
sound of a choked moan caused his scalp 
to prickle and turn cold. For an instant 
he listened, then with quick precision, 
hastened toward the sliding door of the 
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show window—he had closed it only that 
morning—and drew it back. 

“Gawd!” The exclamation was wrung 
from his lips in mingled wonder and pity. 
The great windows were opaque with frost 
and a breath of intense cold fanned his 
face, but the sight that almost scattered his 
senses was that of Nanny Timmons, limp 
and senseless, with the white fichu torn 
from her swollen throat and neat yellow 
hair all wild. Had he really been respon- 
sible: for her. condition the mussed-up 
Polar Bear beneath her could not have 
grinned more malevolently. John Stein- 
man lifted her and the touch of the icy 
hands and the tortured breathing fright- 
ened him. Quickly he bore her past the 
smiling, brown-velvet lady into the ele- 
vator and from there to the couch in his 
warm little cubby hole. 

Swiftly, as if it were part of a routine he 
had gone through hundreds of times 
before, he dumped the coffee from the pail, 
filled it with water and put both it and 
the soup to heat. Next he made a hurried 
raid into the store, coming back with a 
couple of blankets, a pillow, a hot water 
bottle and an eiderdown kimona. The 
pillow he put beneath the heavy tousled 
head, then quickly, without squeamish- 
ness, took off the torn fichu, the thin 
black cotton waist, the heavy bedraggled 
skirt, the stockings and unpaid shoes and 
slipped the thin, cold arms into the sleeves 
of the warm kimona. Over the kimona 
he wrapped the blankets, from the swollen 
throat to the icy feet, glad that he had had 
some experience in caring for a woman 
and could help her. While waiting for 
the water to heat for the hot water bottle, 
he chafed the little feet briskly in his big 
palms. Then taking the soup pail between 
his knees and lifting her head, he forced 
upon her some of the hot broth, carefully 
straining away the rice with the spoon. 
But each swallow brought forth little cries 
and moans of pain and the fluttering of 
aimless protesting hands from the blankets. 
Against the urge of pity he persisted, 
however, and after a while the numb body 
began to feel warm to his touch, to sag 
into a more natural position and finally 
to sink heavily in what seemed a restful 
sleep. 

Big John Steinman arose at last, the 
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perspiration rolling from his forehead. 
The thought of a doctor had not entered 
his head, but now it struck him that she 
might be very sick and ought to have one. 
He glanced about the disordered room, 
at the little heap of clothes on the floor 
and flushed thickly. He touched her 
forehead, smoothing back the hair gently 
with his awkward fingers. She seemed 
better. When she awakened, he could 
find out where she lived and perhaps get 
her home. He went to the window, look- 
ing wonderingly upon the snow-packed 
area way and white wall of the Bank above. 
Only last night he had teased her about 
her rosy cheeks and lost voice. She must 
have been suffering then—the game little 
kid. But how in the world had he hap- 
pened to shut her in all night? Suddenly 
it seemed terrible to him that she had 
been ill and alone in that freezing place, 
when he had been comfortable and warm. 
But for all he knew might she not often 
be miserable when he was well cared for 
and content? He did not even know where 
she lived. He had known her long and 
cared much about seeing her day after 
day and did not know where she lived. 
She might have disappeared from his 
ken completely at any time, and with a 
sudden deep throbbing within him he 
realized that that would have mattered 
more than he had known. 

For two hours she lay motionless, then 
suddenly he found her staring at him. 

“Hello, Nan,” he said genially, re- 
assuringly. But her eyes had fallen on 
the sleeve of the gay strange kimona and 
a look of terror was dawning in them. 

“Liked Keeshan and Wise’s so well, 
thought you’d stay, didn’t you? Only 
you picked the coldest spot in the place,” 
he went on hastily, trying to keep strange- 
ness from his voice and sitting a little dis- 
tance from her, elbows on knees, he told 
how he had found her and what he had 
done. 

“T was waiting for Dora Metz. I must 
a fell asleep outside the cloak room door. 
Then the Lady with the Jap Mink Coat 
came—”’ she chafed her forehead, trying 
to remember. “I guess I’m pretty sick,” 
she concluded weakly. “I guess I’m near 
dead.”” Suddenly she reached forth a 
desperate little hand. 
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“Johnny,” she sobbed hoarsely, “I ain’t 
no good—you don’t know. I only got 
two fifty-two in my envelope. I gave 
wrong change to a woman. I couldn’t 
help it—I was too tired. I aint slep’ 
nights for over a week. An’ tomorrow 
if I don’t show up they’ll put somebody 
else on my job.” 

The tears came to big John Steinman’s 
eyes. So she had simply dropped in her 
tracks like a horse overworked in a tread- 
mill. A sudden, deep anger tore his soul 
that women should have been kept going, 
going, like that, not only all the strained 
work day, but past the closing hour, far 
into the night as well, facing loss of posi- 
tion, if they failed to stretch out their 
strength to meet demands. And what did 
any of the people who were up there in the 
world care? Some words of his employers, 
which he had overheard as he stood hold- 
ing the door for them the night before, 
came to him. 

“Some season, eh?” Keeshan had said 
in an undertone. 

“Not bad, my dear Henry, for a hard- 
times year,” had come in the pleased 
accents of Mr. Wise. 

John took the slim hands and leaned 
over the sobbing girl, with emotions 
which might have sounded very well had 
he been skilled in the nobility of the 
English language. “Why, let ’em take 
your job,” he blurted out, a deep thrill 
in his voice. “I got another for you. 
How’d you like to keep house for me? I 
got the cutest little baby a year old, an’ 
three nice rooms all furnished an’ a steady 
job with a contractor besides this—how’d 
you like to marry me, Nanny?” 

For an instant wonder choked the 
sickness and tears from her eyes. 

“But I ain’t in love—I ain’t had time to 
think about it,” she cried wistfully. “I 
thought I’d be—when I got married.” 

“But you like me, Nan?” There was 
a pleading note in the big voice. 

“Yes—I always thought a heap o’ you, 
Johnny,” she said simply. 

“An’ you don’t mind me doin’ this?” 
He slipped his arm inside the blankets 
lifting her against him. Gravely she let 
her head rest in the hollow of his shoulder. 
“No,” she whispered, closing her eyes. 
“An’ this?” he bowed his face to hers, 














but she turned her lips quickly away. 

“It might be catchin’, what I got,” she 
croaked, then impetuously, like a sick 
child, her arms went round his neck. 

For a while he held her, trying to forget 
the faster beat of his heart and think only 
for her good. 

‘Feel like goin’ home now?”’ he suggested 
gently. ‘Want me to help you get dressed? 
Jerry’ll be comin’ to take my place.” 

“T guess so.” She sat up wearily, 
pushing aside the blankets. 

But when he brought her clothes, she 
looked up with dull heavy eyes. “Let me 
lay here, Johnny,” she pleaded. ‘Let me 
lay here a while.”” Her cheeks were glow- 
ing as they had been the night before and 
the touch of her hands was like fire. It 
would have to be a doctor, after all. 

His experience with doctors had been 
meagre. He unreasonably hated the one 
who had let his wife die. He decided to 
trust to luck. He opened the telephone 
directory at the back, putting his finger 
on one of a score of names, in the down 
town vicinity. The name was Bowler, and 
the doctor answered the telephone himself. 
He was just starting out to make a call, 
and would stop by Keeshan and Wise’s 
on the way. 

After a bit Steinman took his keys and 
went forward into the store to let him in. 
He proved to be a slender, square-jawed 
man in glasses. Said John Steinman: 

“Doc, I just want you to look at me and 
see if I’m the kind of man another man 
believes—’cause if I don’t look that way 
to you, I guess we can’t hit it off.” 

Keen as a gimlet the gray squinting 
Doctor’s eyes looked into the open brown 
ones of the night watchman. Dr. Bowler 
held out his hand. ‘‘What’s the trouble?” 
he asked in brisk business-like tones. 

When he had examined the girl in the 
back room, he called John Steinman in. 

“It’s exhaustion—” he said briefly. 
“She’s worn out.”’ Then his eyes kindled. 
“This is the third of these ‘Open-Nights- 
Until-Christmas’ outrages I’ve seen today. 
Good Lord, what do they think women 
aremadeof? The tonsilitis we will manage, 
though spending the night and morning 
in that glass refrigerator hasn’t helped 
any, but the depressed nervous condition 
is another matter.” 
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John Steinman touched the blanket 
kimona, a gesture of infinite protection. 

“Steinman,” said the doctor abruptly, 
“T think as men we understand each 
other. I trusted you on sight. Will you 
trust me—and follow my advice?” 

The night watchman’s eyes questioned 
him. 

“T want to get an ambulance and put 
this girl in the hospital. Leave her there, 
three or four weeks, as long as I say—just 
resting. Go to see her if you like, but 
don’t bother her about marrying until 
I let her out. Then you’ll have a wife 
whose health won’t be a thing of thread 
and patches and who’ll be some solid com- 
fort to you. Come now, you have plenty of 
time. She can’t be much over nineteen, 
and you’re this side of thirty. What do 
you say?” 

John Steinman reddened. “I guess I 
ain’t got the say,’ he smiled. “I guess her 
folks has the say, now. They don’t know 
I’m livin’”. Then he squared his great 
shoulders. “But we'll do it, Doc, if it’s 
best for her, an’ I’ll see ’em tonight an’ 
make ’em agree.” 

“Good,” said the Doctor. “I wish 
those other two women were going to be 
as lucky as this little girl. I’ve got to 
fix them up somehow for work, tomorrow.” 

Just then the figure on the couch moaned, 
tossing above her head a feverish hand. 

“T guess I’ll give up this job,” said 
John Steinman huskily. “I’m not goin’ 
to work for a bunch of slave drivers.” 

“Slave drivers, are they?” asked the 
Doctor gently. “How about the people 
who make it worth their while to stay 
open? Now I have talked to ever so many 
nice women about it, Steinman. Haven’t 
they something to do with this insane 
rush just a week before the sainted holiday? 
Most of them say they can’t get at their 
Christmas shopping earlier, because they 
can’t work up the proper Christmas spirit. 
Well—the cost of their Christmas spirit 
is the Christmas Hell of others, but they 
seem to find joy in it.” 

“John,” whispered the girl, half roused 
from her stupor. 

Swiftly the big form kneeled beside her. 
A dashing flitter of impudence, a sickly 
ghost of a real Nan Timmons smile crossed 
her face. ‘Did he say it was Christmas?” 
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Hemory’s Mansion 
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ad Memory’s Mansion are wonderful rooms, 

And I wander about them at will; 

And I pause at the casements, where boxes of blooms 
Are sending sweet scents o’er the sill. 

I lean from a window that looks on a lawn; 
From a turret that looks on the wave, 

But I draw down the shade when I see farther on 
A stone standing guard by a grave. 


To Memory’s attic I clambered one day, 
When the roof was resounding with rain, 
And there, among relics long hidden away 
I rummaged with heart ache and pain. 
A hope long surrendered and covered with dust, 
A pastime, outgrown and forgot, 
And a fragment of love all corroded with rust, 
Were lying heaped up in one spot. 
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And there on the floor of that garret was tossed 
A friendship too fragile to last; 

With pieces of dearly-bought pleasures that cost 
Vast fortunes of pain in the pasf. 

A fabric of passion, once vivid and bright, 
As the breast of a robin in Spring, 

Was spread out before me—a terrible sight— 
A moth-eatén rag of a thing. 
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Then down the deep stairway I hurriedly went, 
And into fair chambers below; 

But the mansion seemed filled with the old attic scent 
Wherever my footsteps would go. 

Though in Memory’s House I still wander full oft, 
No more to the garret I climb; 

And I leave all the rubbish heaped there in the loft 
To the hands of the Housekeeper, Time. 
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Kings and their Kingdoms 


by Lilian Ducey 


Author of ‘‘Tangles,” ‘An Unsuspected Parallel,” etc. 








their young parenthood—she wan, 

exultant; he awed, still breathless, 

as if the mortal conflict had been 
his. Across the static stillness of the room 
their thoughts had leaped together. 

“TIsn’t he just the wonderfulest kind of 
a little princeling?’”’ her whispered words 
fluted and sang. At the same time, as 
the man drew nearer and bent over her, 
she patted his hand in tender consoling. 
He looked so white she felt sorry for him. 

“A princeling—oh!” Just a trifle did 
his rapt awe break. He breathed deeply— 
for the first time in ten, long anguished 
hours. And over his face swept a light 
that made it look sublime. ‘Go the limit, 
little pal,” his voice broke huskily. “He— 
he’s aking. That’s what he is. Anything 
lesser wouldn’t have been worth—it.” 

What the “it” was needed no interpret- 
ing word. And since the travail of her 
flesh had given place to such tranquility, 
she wondered that his of the spirit should 
still beset him so. 

“We'll name him Rex then—a king!” 
she laughed, but softly. “How do you 
like the Christmas present I’ve given you? 
Like him better, Billy, than the tie clasp 
I left on your dresser before—”’ 

With wistful eyesthe man smiled gravely, 
for the clouds of memory still persisted. 
Older, graver shone his face. 

“He’s a heart clasp,” he met her mood. 

“‘He’s a king,”’ she gave back. “And his 
name is Rex. Quite the most appropriate 
name for a baby born on Christmas day.” 

Being tagged so royally for his journey 
through life caused not even a flutter in 
the pink mite sleeping so calmly. From 
the rose-bud mouth elfin breaths came and 
went as calmly as if he had not come into 


[oe named him in the first flush of 
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his own. It was indeed the calmness of the 
king whose loyal subjects dwell in harmony. 
He grew and flourished, as healthy 
babies must and will. From the wonder- 
fulest kind of a little princeling he de- 
veloped into a sturdy, square, little auto- 
crat, exact in everything—and exacting 
too. His name suited him to a nicety. 
As a heart clasp, however, he had failed 
signally. As a matter of truth, some 
corroding, although intangible influence 
had sifted into that little kingdom of his; 
wasting the beautiful young love. his 
parents had begun with. It had come 
gradually but worked so disastrously that 
before either of them were aware of it 
they were giving their tongues such li- 
cense that their hatred grew—just to keep 
pace with their tongues, as it were. And 
the breach widened into a separation. 
This came when Rex was nearing his 
sixth birthday. Quite suddenly one day 
he found his kingdom had vanished. 
Over the parentless home presided a great- 
aunt of his. This aunt was to remain 
with Rex until his mother should return— 
unfettered. But, of course, he was not 
aware of that. And the letters that 
reached him daily from his mother bore 
only the burden of her love for her boy; 
from them he could neither glimpse nor 
gather why she had gone away. But 
that she would return his Aunt Jenny 
assured him so positively as to leave no 
doubts whatsoever in his mind. From 
the subject of his father, though, the 
aunt veered with such flimsy evasions 
that the dominant Rex more than once 
slipped the leash from his temper and 
demanded loudly why he was absent also. 
The truth, however, and what Rex knew 
intuitively to be the truth as soon as it 
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was uttered—he came upon while playing 
with Robby Burnett. Robby’s mother had 
visitors, and gossip was rife. They did 
not know that two little boys were playing 
Indian scouts out in the hall, watching 
from ambush an enemy’s camp. 

How Rex reached home he never quite 
remembered. Somewhere inside of him a 
seething volcano forced words like white 
hot lava to his lips. They shrieked 
through him until his teeth, clenching 
hard against the desire to scream them, 
almost forced tears to his eyes. 

“Fathers ought to stay fathers! Fathers 
ought to stay fathers!” his feet beat out 
the impassioned protest as he raced for 
home. He fell at a crossing and scraped 
his knees. ‘Fathers ought to stay fathers!’’ 
he sobbed now. There was no one about, 
and the knees hurt. But as he mounted 
the steps to his home he had himself in 
hand again. The words he held in his set 
teeth. “Fathers ought to stay fathers!” 
and he searched out Aunt Jenny to face 
her with that incontestable truth. 

There was something about Aunt Jenny 
that spoke straight to a little fellow’s 
heart when he looked for sympathy, a 
something that left him free to forget the 
role of stoic that his sex demanded. Had 
it been a bleeding finger that was causing 
him to suffer he would have thrown him- 
self on her expansive bosom and wept 
copiously. As it was, the hurt went too 
deep. The discriminating wisdom of an 
older year flooded him—one might bare 
a bleeding finger, but a bleeding heart— 
never! He looked Aunt Jenny in the eye. 
His set teeth unlocked themselves. 

“Fathers ought to stay fathers.” He 
brought the sentence out as a challenge, 
letting it lie between them in the dead 
silence that followed its delivery. 

Aunt Jenny just gasped. The look 
in her eyes deepened. She was so unpre- 
pared—but the steely look, set with un- 
flinching positiveness, never wavered as 
he regarded her. 

“Fathers ought to stay fathers,” he re- 
peated again in exactly the same tone. It 
was more like a defiant question than a 
statement—a question unanswerable, yet 
demanding an answer. And Aunt Jenny, 
old as she was and self-possessed, quailed. 
Something very much like panic seized 
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her. What ought she to say? How dared 
two people make childish lips voice such 
truths! How dared they bring to childish 
minds the realization of them! 

“Fathers always do stay fathers, Rex.” 
When she spoke it was softly, persuasively. 
“Who has been telling you otherwise?”’ 

She had to wait a moment for her answer 
while Rex swallowed valiantly at some 
obstruction in his throat. His erect little 
figure, however, stood firm and inexorable 
as his argument. 

“Fathers don’t stay fathers when they 
don't live with their boys. Fatheis like 
that are bad men. I’m going to hate my 
fa— Mr. Churchill now. He can’t be 
my father any more.” 

Except for the clenching of two small 
fists and the thick labored breathing, Rex 
gave no sign that the heart in his breast 
was wailing with desperate protesting. 
He liked that father of his. Always when 
he could be cajoled into staying at home 
of an evening, he had made the bulliest 
kind of a play-fellow. And stories! Why, 
he could tell stories until a boy’s eyes all 
but popped out of his head. 

And he must now hate that father! 
A boy couldn’t be expected to love a father 
who wouldn’t stay a father. 

He said nothing more—just turned on 
his heel. Aunt Jenny heard his footsteps 
tramping upstairs. She followed a mo- 
ment later and found him, a grim little 
figure, seated in the window seat of the 
nursery. Half an hour later she looked in 
again and found him still so. And she 
turned softly away, wiping her eyes. 

Supper, which she always had with 
Rex, for Aunt Jenny loved children, was 
a silent affair. Stalking off to bed later 
on, he made her think of an Indian hiding 
behind his mask of stoicism. And he 
suffered her good-night kiss with the same 
indifferent fortitude. But she tucked him 
in with a sigh of relief. He always slept 
like a dormouse—and childish griefs were 
soon forgotten. In the next room she 
picked up her sewing and with it the loose 
ends of her thoughts. 

These thoughts were principally about 
his two headstrong parents. Aunt Jenny 
had no patience with them. But then she 
held rather old-fashioned notions concern- 
ing the bonds of matrimony. Every little 

















home, to her, was a kingdom; its children 
monarchs, welding it against dissolution. 
Divorce she considered a blot on its es- 
cutcheon, the nation’s damning evil. 

How long she fumed about in her mind, 
she had no idea. From the room beyond 
came a sound, a queer, slow, heavy snatch- 
ing at a breath— a sob, but the kind of 
sob that tears do not go with. 

Aunt Jenny listened, blanched and 
moveless. When it came again, sewing 
and all dropped to the floor unheeded. 
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cheeks, running down his neck, trickling 
beneath his pajama coat— Well, if old 
ladies might cry, surely little boys— 
Suddenly the stifled sobs rose unre- 
strained. A flood of tears followed in 
their wake, and the grief found words: 
“Fathers ought to stay fathers! Oh, 
Aunt Jenny, fathers ought to stay fathers!” 
Aunt Jenny soothed and petted. She 
wept as copiously as he. ‘How dared 
they do this thing?” was the cry in her 
heart. ‘Don’t, sonny! — Don’t cry so!” 


defiant question than a statement—a question unanswerable, yet demanding an answer 


Inexpressibly shocked she went to him, 
to find Rex sitting up in bed, eyes staring, 
emitting great, hoarse, choking sobs. 

“Why sonny, sonny!” 

It was pitiful to see him trying to hold 
back the sobs. Like a battering ram flung 
against her heart was the sight of him. 
And the fount of her tears welled up to 
overflowing. 

“Rex, Rex, my little boy!’ she fell 
heavily to her knees and put her arms 
about him. “Tell Aunt Jenny. Tell 
Aunt Jenny all about it.” 

Perhaps it was her tears, wetting his 


she consoled. ‘‘Mother’s coming back. 
It won’t be many months longer.” 

“Christmas?”’ Rex drew back, disclosing 
a tear-staingd babyish face with tragic 
eyes. “For Christmas, Aunt Jenny?” 

Aunt Jenny wavered before this plead- 
ing. Never had she felt so tempted to 
tell a lie. Never had she seen such un- 
happiness in a child’s eyes. And the cause 
of it! It was a crime. 

“Not Christmas, sonny. No, mother 
couldn’t get here then. But she’ll send 
her boy lots of lovely things. Christmas, 
sonny, is next week. Next week!” 
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“Mother not coming for Christmas?” 
his voice was weak and wobbly. Here was 
another unexpected morsel to struggle with. 

Aunt Jenny made a desperate clutch 
at something that bore some resemblance 
to truth. ‘Mother has such a long way 
to travel; she couldn't get here in time.” 














Churchill was at the door, but he halted, stopping 
as if a hand had suddenly reached out and 
gripped him by the shoulder 


“She could if she started long enough 
ahead. Why didn’t she?” He checked 
the sobs that had begun again and turned 
a questioning glance on Aunt Jenny. 

“But she had business to attend to, 
sonny. She couldn’t.” She tried to hold 
her voice persuasive, but it fell on her 
own ear unconvincing. 


“some horn of plenty, they were. 
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Anguish once more swept Rex’s face. 
Something within him which his parents’ 
exodus had left desolate, hungered and 
cried. 

“Boys can’t—they can’t!—have Christ- 
mas without mothers. And—and fathers 
ought to stay fathers!” On the last word, 
his voice rose in one despairing cry. And 
Aunt Jenny, overwhelmed and shaken, 
lifted him out of his crib and seated herself 
in a rocker with him. 

She sang a lullaby while the boy in her 
arms still wept. But at last his sobs grew 
fewer, although he still asked for mother 
or father or both. Eventually though, 
sleep opened the door of obliviousness. 
But Aunt Jenny kept on rocking him. 
Perhaps she felt it might ease his heart- 
ache. Perhaps she did it to ease her own, 
for this trouble touched her poignantly. 
She was very fond of the two who were 
wrecking this home. 

‘The next day in her cheery, motherly 
way, Aunt Jenny petted and amused him. 
And day after day the petting increased. 
She indulged him shamefully, if the truth 
must be told; but there was something 
in his eyes before which she capitulated 
utterly. 

She dreaded.the very thought of Christ- 
mas day—the day of good cheer, good will, 
and peace to all. By a curious coincidence 
both boxes for Rex arrived with the same 
delivery wagon. Two boxes filled like 
Not a 
word enlivened the father’s gifts, but 
each separate thing in the mother’s box- 
was tagged and beribboned with greetings. 
If the writing at times looked tear-blotched 
—well, they came from a mother wishing 
with heart and soul she had vanquished 
her scruples and brought her boy with 
her. .For she. had hated her errand as 
much as she desired the result, and a 
streak of Puritanism in her had prevented 
her taking the child on it. 

But in spite of Aunt Jenny the day bore 
down on them. Cold and blustery, it 
came, as befitted the season. Heretofore 
it had been the custom in the Churchill 
household to celebrate by illuminating the 
tree on Christmas eve, but for this time 
Aunt Jenny postponed the event. 

So she tucked him in the night before, 
with never a hint of what the morrow was. 























She told him a story about an old mother 
cat and her kittens. It was a tale that she 
told just as a tale, without any thought 
for the idea undergirding it—the mother 
instinct. But when she had done Rex 
looked up in the dim light. 

“Mothers- always stay mothers—don’t 
they, Aunt Jenny?” he ques- 
tioned sadly. But that was all. 
Soon he was fast asleep. 

There was much to be done 
below stairs, but Aunt Jenny 
lingered on. She heard the 
sounds frem the living room 
where Mary Ellen, the maid 
and Martha the cook were 
busily adding shining bits to 
the tree’s glittering dress. She 
heard Hodge, Mary Ellen’s best 
beau, come in. He had asked to 
help the night before and Aunt 
Jenny had agreed to it. The 
laughing and the merriment 
sifted to her through the closed 
doors as from an alien world. 
And her heart was heavy— 
though not with the heaviness 
that came from her years. More 
the heaviness of one who has 
weathered all the storms of life 
and is compelled to see pre- 
sumptuous youth deliberately 
toss itself into the whirlpool of 
wreck and disaster. 

She dozed a little, too—there 
in the rocker beside the boy’s 
bed, when suddenly her drowsi- 
ness ended abruptly, and she 
sat up with the velocity of a 
Jack-in-a-box. Her name had 
been called. 

“Billy!—”’ she stared, unbe- 
lieving, at the man whose heavy 
motor coat glistened with snow. 
Apparently his haste had been 
too great to stop to remove it. 

“T couldn’t stay away,” he 
flung it off now, tossing it over a chair. 
“Christmas! Aunt Jenny. I couldn’t stand 
it. I got to thinking of him—and I couldn’t 
stand it. I just had to see him!’”’ His voice 
broke in a strained, unguarded, aching 
note. He came nearer. “I’m going to 
stay with the little chap over Christmas. 
Elinor—she’s away?” 
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‘She’s away,” Aunt Jenny nodded. 

“T knew,” his mouth shut in hard lines. 
‘“‘That’s why I came,’ he paused a moment, 
then added dryly: “Pretty rotten business 
when there’s a little chap concerned.” 

“Very.”’ There was a world of expres- 
sion in the single word. It spoke volumes 


=" * “4 
Even the tumult within her subsided at 
the cold scrutiny he gave her 


for Aunt Jenny’s state of mind. And she 
gave a little sigh as she watched the father 
brush his forefinger along the satin of 
Rex’s cheek. 

At the touch, light as it was, two blue 
eyes opened languidly, the little arm 
resting on the covers moved, then a hand 
clasped tightly one of his father’s fingers. 
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The next moment he sat bolt upright in 
bed. 

“It’s—it’s my father, Aunt Jenny!” 
Eager, exultant rose his voice. He was 
broad awake now. 

But with awakening came memory. 
Suddenly Rex drew himself away. Tears 
gathered in his big blue eyes, dripped over 
his round cheeks. ‘Fathers what don’t 
stay fathers are bad men,’’ he announced 
with a swift catch of his breath. 

Churchill looked his diminutive judge 
over with a dim eye. He hadn’t a word. 
And the queer flutter that stirred his 
heart sent a low passionate cry to his 
lips. With something that was a sob more 
than anything else, he caught the boy in 
his arms. ‘ 

It was this tableau that a woman stand- 
ing in the doorway saw—the man with 
his boy hugged close to his heart, brush- 
ing and kissing away the tears; the boy’s 
pudgy hands sticking out from his bear- 
cub pajamas, clasped tight about his 
father’s neck. And as she looked a strug- 
gling began that tore her heart as much 
as were torn the hearts of the two she was 
watching. The tragic tumult in her cried 
aloud: 

“Rex! Sonny!” 

At the sound of his wife’s voice Churchill 
turned with a jerk, his set face glaring 
haggard in the dim light. And he held 
his child jealously close, while Aunt Jenny 
just gasped brokenly: ‘‘Why, Elinor— 
I never dreamed—” 

Instead of finishing she went out of the 
room, and the two faced each other. 

Grim, white-lipped composure had re- 
placed the man’s astonishment. He stared 
sternly at the woman, so proudly erect. 
But her white face did not waver; she 
had herself in hand again. Even the 
tumult within her subsided at the cold 
scrutiny he gave her. 

“T decided quite suddenly—” her tone 
was as glacial as his look—“‘that I couldn’t 
stand it—the being away from Rex on 
Christmas day.” 

The man just looked at her. He had 
held Rex all the while she spoke, but now 
he placed him back in his crib. 

The boy, however, clung to him, look- 
ing from one to the other. ‘Mother! 
Daddy!” he pleaded piteously. 
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The cry of his boy was more than 
Churchill could endure. In desperation he 
tore himself away from those clinging 
arms, turned swiftly to go, catching up 
his coat as he went. The mother took out 
a handkerchief and unfolded it with tremb- 
ling fingers. It was a tense moment, and 
once more Rex’s voice rose supreme. 

“Fathers—they ought to stay fathers! 
They ought to stay fathers all the time.” 

Churchill was at the door, but he halted, 
stopping as if a hand had suddenly reached 
out and gripped him by the shoulder. 
The boy’s words had shot right through 
him, going straight to his heart. He 
blanched a little, but came back with 
swift strides. 

“Elinor,” he spoke curtly, “what he 
said is true. We haven’t the right to 
smash everything just for our two fool 
selves. We haven’t the right! No matter 
what it costs we ought to play up like 
thoroughbreds—for his sake.” 

The woman said not a word at first, 
but her straight young shoulders took on 
a piteous droop. Half incredulous of his 
meaning, she searched his face. 

“You mean—you mean, Billy—” Her 
voice was unsteady. But it was the almost 
child-like tremble of her lips that caught 
the man’s eye. It brought him close to 
her side. 

“What do you say, Elinor—to beginning 
again?” His voice held a strained but 
gentle note. ‘Will you? We owe it to 
the boy. If it wasn’t for him—” 

But he got no farther, for a hand had 
slipped into his and gripped him with some 
pent-up message. Their eyes met for a 
single instant, then Billy drew his wife 
to him. And in that embrace, the ice of 
many, many months that had incrusted 
their hearts unexpectedly melted before 
the sudden flare of the love that had always 
burned beneath it. 

An hour after, Rex, slippered but still 
in his pajamas, descended to the floor 
below. He bore himself with kingly bear- 
ing, right hand holding tight to his father, 
the left one to his mother. ‘Boys couldn’t 
nohow get along without their fathers and 
mothers,’ he said with regal triumph. 

“Well, I guess not!’ Billy Churchill’s 
voice rang happiness and laughter. ‘Talk 
about your bully Christmases!’’ 
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OING home?” 
“Home? What for?” 


‘‘Why, Christmas, of course! Does 
anybody who has a home stay in this 
great, lonely place Christmas day?” 

“Home? Christmas?” repeated Janice 
Dale wistfully. “It’s long, so long since 
I had a home that I—” 

“Poor child,” said the younger woman 
commiseratingly. ‘I have been six months 
in New York. It seems acentury! I have 
presents for everyone at home. Earned 
them myself, and I am so proud, so happy, 
I can scarcely wait. I have it to the day, 
the hour, the minute, when the brakeman 
will call:. 

“Hallowell Station! All passengers out!” 

Down Broadway she sped, her sunny 
smile and joyous youth transfiguring the 
thoroughfare while up Broadway Janice 
Dale thoughtfully turned to meet a second 
interrogation. 

“Going home Christmas? I always take 
dinner with the folks. Wouldn’t seem like 
Christmas to stay in town. Guess we'll 
have to defer that business matter until 
after the New Year. Sorry you’re not 
going home. Good-morning.” 

And the head of the art department of 
the great publishing house, upon whose 
favor depended largely the bread of Janice 
Dale, designer and illustrator, hastened on. 

The air was filled with the coming of 
the Christ Child. Kris Kringle revelled 
in the shop windows, while living proto- 
types confronted the passerby, their 
placarded backs urging delinquent shoppers 
to fill their neighbor’s stocking with good 
cheer, ‘“‘since Christmas comes but once a 


year.” : 
“Shopping? It must be harassing work 
for so busy a woman.” With a non- 


committal smile Janice Dale dropped into 

the seat beautiful, luxuriant Mrs. Bloom 

made for her in a Broadway car. 
“Shopping this season,” continued Mrs. 
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Bloom, one of Fortune’s reputed favorites, 
‘Gs the only real Christmas I have now. 
The festival is to me the loneliest, the 
saddest of the year.” 

“Loneliest? Saddest?” repeated Janice. 
“How can there be loneliness, sadness for 
a woman so rich in success and friends— 
all that makes life spin merrily?” 

“My dear,” sighed the bruised woman 
of the world, ‘Christmas is the feast of 
love. Everyone who has a heart claim, 
a hearthstone makes for it that day until 
the city is almost deserted of those with 
whom one would choose to break bread 
or share confidence. Here’s where I get 
off. Good-bye.” 

While Janice waited for the elevator to 
her bachelor maid studio home, along 
came Robson. 

“Good to be alive, Miss Dale,’’ he cried 
cheerily. ‘With sleigh bells in the air, 
and Jack Frost nipping ears and fingers— 
ha! ha!’ 

Robson was one of Nature’s great army 
of misfits. Happily, his was the gift to 
turn a smile upon the jest circumstances 
had played by letting forty years of stren- 
uous life find him a shiftless architect 
instead of the popular caricaturist he had 
dreamed to be. 

‘Soon time to hang up your stocking,” 
said Janice. 

“So it will,” laughed Robson. “I was 
thinking this morning as I watched the 
snow pile up on the window sill, I wished 
Christmas was over. When one hasn’t a 
stocking to hang up, or anyone to fill it, 
Miss Dale—anyone to care whether it is 
full or empty—well, well, Christmas in a 
great city isn’t what it was down home. 

“Go where one will—Waldorf-Astoria, 
Players or Metropolitan Clubs, a Childs 
restaurant or a Mills Hotel—the day is 
a travesty of the home festival. The 
luxury of one is mockery; the pretense of 
the other, pathos, and everywhere loneli- 
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ness for the homeless, friendless dog. 
Excuse me, there’s a man I am looking 
for.” 

Janice Dale turned the latch key to her 
skyscraper den redolent of the woman who 
worships beauty and is equal to the strug- 
gle, the sacrifice to'attainit. Twilight had 
deepened. At the skyscraper window she 
stood dreamily looking down upon the 
great world of roofs, turrets and towers 
rapidly being galvanized into enchanted 

















Cornelia surveyed the apartment, “By putting 

the divan and the piano on the fire escape we 

might seat six, provided one were content 
to perch on the mantel” 


palaces by the magic of twinkling stars and 
myriads of electric lights. 

Why had everything she met that glor- 
ious December day brought home to her 
only the loneliness of her life, the heart 
hunger, her almost complete personal de- 
tachment from the touch and go of the 
social life of the metropolis to which she 
had come in the fullness of youth, dream- 
ing to achieve fame and fortune! 

In the seething world beneath her eerie 
den were armies of artistic bread winners 
struggling as were Dale & Lloyd, to whom 
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Christmas would be far sadder, lonelier 
and emptier than to many a waif in an 
orphanage or derelict in homes or asylums 
reared in the name of an “‘icy, statistical 
Christ.” 

“Oh, for the wealth of a Carnegie or a 
Rockefeller!’ 

‘“What’s up?” cried the junior partner. 
“Pining for the moon?” 

Cornelia Lloyd poured the coffee which 
helped brace the firm while it summed up 
the day’s profit and loss. 

“Two heads are better than one,” said 
Janice, sniffing its aroma, “‘if one is a sheep’s 
head. Cornelia, let’s conjure out of this 
great lonely, selfish, adorable city—” 

“Adorable, if it does come high,” 
laughed the coffee pourer, passing the 
sugar. 

“For a few homeless, heart hungry 
toilers,”’ continued Janice, “a good, old- 
fashioned Christmas with the goose hang- 
ing high, and ‘a spirit of April in every- 
thing.’ ” 

“Have you Aladdin’s lamp?” chirped 
Cornelia. 

“A substitute—elbow grease.” 

“So far, so good! Can it be exchanged 
for larger quarters? Let’s see—’’ and 
Cornelia surveyed the apartment with the 
trained vision of the architect. “By putting 
the divan and the piano on the fire escape, 
we might seat six, provided one were con- 
tent to perch on the mantel. Then if our 
debtors, by special dispensation of Provi- 
dence, should pay on demand, we might 
count on a goose with light trimmings.” 

“T have an idea!” cried Janice, ignoring 
the junior’s pleasantry. 

“Out with it!” cried Cornelia. 

It was the yeast of Cornelia’s sprightly 
personality no less than the originality of 
her pen that had given the junior a niche 
in the scribbling world and kept the senior 
from tarrying for long in the slough of 
despond. 

“Let’s have an old-time Christmas 
dinner—Dutch treat!” said Janice. 

“Tnspiration!’’ 

“There'll be scores of genial spirits 
stranded in the city Christmas day. To 
one who may have the price of a good 
dinner, there will be a half dozen with no 
one to share it.” 

“It can be done—”’ 
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“Don’t forget the high cost of living.” 

“Tt can be done for a dollar and a half 
a plate,” continued Cornelia, figuring on 
the margin of a Colony Club menu. 
“Shall it be at a public restaurant where 
everybody ogles his neighbor, or—’ 

“Cornelia Lloyd, have you lost your 
wits?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“But you do know Lucius Brown, pro- 
prietor of the Baxter, that last of the old 
timey hostelries with the 
moss of the Knickerbockers 
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in the recipients. To assure presence at 
the appointed time and place, each invita- 
tion required a special treatment; Janice 
and Cornelia in effort to strike home 
effectively invoked every muse to their 
composition. They were, for the most 
part, homely summons to good cheer. 
They found their way to hall bedrooms in 
fourth rate boarding houses, attic chambers 


'in deadly respectable lodging — houses; 


sky-scraper studios, private mansions of 








cluttering every nook and 
cranny.” 

“Know Lucius Brown? 
Well, I should say I do. 
There’s nothing on this globe 
that adorable old bach would 
not do for his erstwhile 
Cornelia, dear!”’ 

“See Brown at once. Re- 
serve Christmas night a 
Baxter parlor—the one with 
the open fireplace. Put in 
a long table with seats for 
a score of couples—no hen 
party—and tell Brown to 
give us a dinner like his 
mother’s at~ the Truesdale 
farm—turkey, roasted and 
basted to a brown and 
brought to table whole and 
piping hot; roast pig, ditto; 

















goose, ditto; pumpkin and 
mince pie in baking dish with 


“T cannot understand,” said Lucius Brown, ‘‘how so many 


knife and fork astride the able-bodied, clever men have permitted so many heavenly- 
crust and every fellow help gifled home-makers to be this ‘night of nights’ without 


himself, plum pudding afloat 

a sea of burning brandy, 

etc., etc. Persuade Brown to resume his 
old role—host of mine inn—and carve 
the turkey at table. Then we shall want 
a Christmas tree with a trifle to each 
guest—‘for remembrance sake.’ Oh, ’twill 
be jolly! Then there’ll be games: Blind 
Man’s Buff, Whose Got the Button? and 
perhaps—” 

“Pillow!” cried Cornelia, gathering the 
mother of ideas in her arms and whirling 
her round the eerie den until wreckage 
threatened the installment furniture. 

Next day Dale and Lloyd despatched 
Uncle Sam’s blue coated messengers with 
invitations that quickened varied thrills 


their own hearthstones” 


worn gentility, fashionable clubs, and 
apartments whose mail is delivered on a 
silver salver. 

Jack Ray’s invitation was not unlike 
a worn battle flag, before the festive night, 
so often had it been read and re-read. 

Jack was a popular illustrator of chil- 
dren’s stories; irony of fate had denied 
him wife, children, home. He camped in 
a down-town hotel, and like Old Dog Tray 
hunted a bone wherever he happened to be. 

“An old-time Christmas,’’ mused Ray, 
putting the finishing touches to a battalion 
of giants. “I haven’t had a Christmas 
outside of fairy tales since I was a boy, 
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Deuced nice of those girls to think of a 
mossy old chap like me.” 

“The absurdity, the impertinence of 
inviting me to pay for my dinner!’’ sneered 
the haughty Miss Travers, sniffing the 
American Beauties a delighted public had 
showered upon her the previous night. 
“‘Presumptuous girls to include me in their 
social affairs! Our acquaintance is purely 
business.” 

“Despite you are the petted child of an 
indulgent public,” read Cornelia’s note, 
“a good fairy whispers, perhaps, Christmas 
may find you a wee bit lonely for old-time 
joys of which you once told me—the joy 
of your childhood when your dear mother 
was wont to stealthily color garlands for 
the Christmas tree. Well, we’re going to 
have a tree with as much of Christmas 
spirit as time, work and sorrow has 
spared, and it will add to our pleasure to 
have you with us.” 

A second reading found tthe script 
blotted with haughty Miss Travers’ tears. 
She was a child again in the Indiana town 
where slept the mother whose heart beats 
would never be hers. As the festival 
night drew near, thought of the conven- 
tionality of the dinner she was expected 
to grace at a fashionable house in the 
Avenue stifled the songbird. 

“How I need the exhilaration those 
thoughtful, unselfish girls promised! It 
may never, never come again,” said Miss 
Travers, and putting her favorite’ songs, 
rather songs that were favorites of old 
Indiana days, under her sealskin coat, 
she motored Christmas night to the Baxter. 

“Nerve of the Turks!” chuckled Ham- 
ilton Jay, opening his mail at the Union 
Club to find the Dale and Lloyd invitation. 

“Original, honest—refreshingly honest, 
by Gad! Invites a fellow to pay for his 
Christmas dinner—one dollar and a half!’’ 

“It includes wine,” added Janice, “‘the 
wine of good fellowship not to be had out- 
side Auld Lang Syne.” 

“I wonder,” mused the crusty old 
broker, “if Lucy Morton will be there. 
The trio were great chums in the old days. 
I wonder if she remembers—if she ever 
suspected—”’ 

Hamilton Jay’s curiosity so got the 
better of him that the Union Club for 
the first time in many years had not the 
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pleasure of his company at its conventional 
Christmas dinner, for at 7.30 sharp Jay 
turned up at the Baxter. 

“Thank Heaven!” cried the overworked 
society reporter, when she read the invi- 
tation, which came on the heels of shipping 
home the Christmas box she fain would 
have carried had not fear of losing her 
job restrained her. ‘“Thank Heaven, here 
is one place I can go to a real social event, 
that I won’t have to chronicle before the 
‘forms close.’ ”’ 

Not to revivify, but to bury the past, 
prompted the acceptance of more than 
one semi-detached; in consequence, “hew- 
ers of wood and carriers of water” in art, 
music, letters and the drama, together 
with money kings, the “arriving” and 
“arrived”’ gathered at the Baxter Christmas 
night. 

Logs, good old forest vintage, no make- 
believes, crackled, fairly danced on the open 
hearth. Mistletoe, bitter sweet, winter 
green and holly hung from the crystal 
chandeliers and filled every decorative 
space in the high ceilinged, beflowered, 
papered room. 

In gala attire Dale and Lloyd welcomed 
their guests as if under their own roof 
tree. Nowhere was trace of a public 
hostelry. So deft was the tact, so genuine 
the charm of their hospitality that the 
most diffident was at home. 

Entering jthe old-time dining room, 
each guest was given a thorough route 
ticket over various railroad lines to New 
York. Janice had scoured city railroad 
offices in quest of cancelled tickets. 

When a guest found his or her native 
town, it was punched, and exchanging the 
ticket with a table neighbor, geographical 
locality was defined. 

Twenty states encircled the board groan- 
ing under the spoils of forest and farm and 
stream. In suspended hollowed pumpkins, 
tallow dips shed uncertain light upon the 
feast garnished with ‘“‘ye olden tymes.” 

“IT cannot understand,” said Lucius 
Brown from the head of the table, “how 
so many able-bodied, clever men have 
permitted so many heavenly-gifted home- 
makers to be this ‘night of nights’ with- 
out their own hearthstones.” 

“Here! Here!” was the vigorous mascu- 
line protest. “Speak for yourself.” 

















“Alas! I did once—and—and—and it 
was my undoing.” 

“There are others,’ came from the 
shadow of the roast pig, whose succulent 
sides put to a brown blush Lamb’s classic 
groveler. 

When ebony Dianah had passed the 
turkey for each guest’s inspection and 
brought it back laden with compliments 
to be served by Lucius Brown, the host 
of “mine inn’ rose. 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” he said. “I 
am not a religious man. It’s forty years 
since I crossed the threshold of a church 
to worship or a Christian home to dine. 
But this gathering takes me back to my 
boyhood home, and it would be disloyalty 
to my dead mother’s teaching to permit 
this feast to begin without a blessing.” 

Instinctively every head bowed while 
in organ tone appeal ‘‘mine host”’ invoked 
the blessings of the Giver of All. 

“Well, if there isn’t Phil Folsom!” 

It was Tilly Boynton who broke the 
silence. ° 

“Do you know Mr. Folsom?” 

“Know him? I should reckon I do,” 
laughed Tilly. ‘Lived three doors apart 
in Maryland.” 

The sloe like eyes of the winsome 
amanuensis to one of America’s best known 
novelists, peeped over the rapidly vanish- 
ing turkey, to confront the faultlessly 
groomed Folsom, whose editorial nod made 
and unmade scribbling aspirants. 

“Phil, this shy damsel asks in trembling 
awe if I know what a great personage I 
am addressing.” 

“Why, Tilly Boynton, where did you 
come from?” asked the slightly ruffled 
Folsom, whose Gotham repute was un- 
known to his recently arrived towns- 
woman. 

“Hagerstown, sure, twelve months ago. 
Yes, indeedy. How long have you been 
in New York?” 

“Ever since—ever since—let me see—”’ 

“Since Lavina jilted you?” 

“Never got the chance,’ protested 
blushing Lavina, stunning as a Gibson 
poster. 

“Chance was all that was wanting, eh?” 
said Folsom. 

“Had I suspected you were destined to 
cover yourself with glory, and the chance 
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had been given—” Lavina sighed ador- 
ably—‘“‘no telling what folly I might have 
committed.” 

“That was the trouble,” smiled Folsom 
wearily, “nobody thought me worth while 
at Hagerstown, and now—” 

“Everybody is throwing him or her self 
at you,” laughed Tilly. 

“Do tell me, Phil, where and how you 
live?” 

“T don’t live,” said Folsom, sobering 
into the practical man of affairs. “I 
exist at a club.” 

“You poor child! Come sup with us a 
Sunday?. Old Mrs. Drayton—you recol- 
lect the postmistress at the Four Corners?— 
she keeps house for Marie and me. Marie 
is an artist now, way up in reputation but 
frequently down and out in cash. We are 
doing at present our own cooking.” 

“T’ll wager it’s well done,” said Folsom 
gallantly. ‘Promise me Maryland chicken 
and cornbread, and I am with you any 
time you name.” 

“Goody! Goody! Sunday week, sure.” 

Long before the match was put to the 
plum pudding, there were few who had 
not found a friend or a friend’s friend where 
they had anticipated a stranger, while to 
more than one, fame and fortune stood 
revealed in the guise of an old, half-forgot- 
ten chum. 

Tom Bloom came in with the truffles. 

He went straight to beautiful Lucretia 
Bloom, whose bon mots had the table in a 
gale of laughter. 

“You don’t know me, Lucretia,” he 
said, hesitatingly extending his hand. “I 
have endured it as long as I can—three 
weary years. Is it never to end?” 

Lucretia Bloom was one of the semi- 
detached who had come to the dinner to 
get away from the past, and here like 
Banquo’s ghost it stood before her! In 
a moment of pique she had deserted the 
great joyous, irresponsible Tom Bloom 
while he was struggling in Paris for a 
hearing. To all his efforts to woo her 
back, she had turned a deaf ear, declaring 
she would live her own life. Too proud 
to admit her mistake, she found solace in 
miniature painting, while her hungry 
heart fed on the plaudits that had come to 
this husband of her youth after her fool- 
hardy flight. 
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“How did you know my whereabouts?” 
demanded Lucretia with a touch of the 
old-time arrogance. 

“T did not know you were in New York 
until I saw you tonight enter the Baxter,” 
said Tom. “Miss Dale designed the cover 
for my last opera. I write operas now, 
Lucretia, that managers produce, publish- 
ers print and the public pay to hear. Per- 
haps you may have heard of them?” 

Heard! Had she not crossed to England 
to witness his first Savoy success—crossed 
alone and gone to the theatre in disguise 
lest they should meet! 

“There never was a bluer, lonelier soul 
than I,” said Tom, “when the Dale and 
Lloyd invitation reached me. “To get 
away from my miserable self, I came 
early, but when I saw you in the entry I 
had not the courage to go further. I went 
back to the club to think over the Christ- 
mases we’ve had together. They came 
tripping back, Lucretia, so real, so true, 
that I hailed a taxi and here I am.” 

“Partners for the Virginia Reel!’’ cried 
Lucius Brown. 

Bon bons were unrolled mid peals of 
laughter, and when Janice had tied a gay 
apron on Tom Bloom and perched a baker’s 
cap on his raven locks, he extended with 
the timorous gallantry of a first meeting 
his arm to Lucretia, who had not the heart 
—she thanked God—to refuse it. 

When each semi-detached had swung a 
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partner to the lilt of Money Musk, a gray 
beard shone above the Christmas tree. 
“This is mine,” cried Jack Ray with the 
infectious smile of one of his fairy goblins. 
He held aloft a loving cup. 
“In Baxter’s choicest vintage,” he said. 


-“This is one on me to be drunk to the toast: 


“May Dale and Lloyd be honorably 
dissolved before another Yuletide, and 
each incorporated into a firm of God’s 
own making, and may the newly incor- 
porated firms continue to give their home- 
less friends the pleasure that is theirs this 
blessed Christmas night.” 

Several days’ fall of snow lay—thanks 
to a delinquent street-cleaning depart- 
ment—white and compact in lower Broad- 
way. 

“T am sending you home,” said Lucius 
Brown, throwing open the Baxter’s street 
door, “as I would were we at the Trues- 
dale Farm.” 

A huge wagon on runners stood without. 
Hitched to it were four Normandy horses 
hung in Christmas greens and tinkling 
bells. The bed of the wagon was filled 
with fragrant straw and roasted bricks. 
With the cry of unbridled youth the merry- 
makers piled in, and as the sledge turned 
into the Avenue, more than one semi- 
detached found courage to speak for 
himself, but to eavesdroppers answers were 
lost in Trinity’s midnight chime: 

‘Peace on Earth to Men of Good Will.” 


THE LEGEND OF THE FORGET-ME-NOT 


HEN to the flowers so beautiful 
The Father gave a name, 
There came a little blue-eyed one— 

All timidly it came— 
And standing at the Father’s feet, 
And gazing in His face, 
It said with low and timid voice, 
And yet with gentle grace, 
“Dear Lord, the name thou gavest me, 
Alas, I have forgot.” 
The Father kindly looked on him 
And said, “Forget-me-not.” 





—RHeart Throbs, II. 
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Pocket Handkerchief 


(A Serial) 


by Josephine Page Wright 











SYNOPSIS—Wayne Hardimg, a wealthy youns. Ne New Yorker, who loses his fortune and the hand of the 


society woman who was to be his wife, see! 
He finds there the caretaker and his pre’ 


refuge on a California ranch, the epee of his mother. 


daughter Marian. Shortly after Wayne’s arrival 


7:8 sell possesed 
the caretaker dies, and rather than see omeless, Wayne makes a quixotic offer of marriage. Re- 
luctantly he takes up the ranch work previously performed by Marian’s father. A letter comes from the 


father of his former fiancee, asking 
tive. 
Marian. Upon her recov 
New York friend and once 


to return to New York, but Marian is injured by a Mexican fugi- 

Danny, an old neighbor, summons Dr. Ord, who commands Wayne to take the greatest care of 

. she urges him to return to the East and his old life. 
prospective brother-in-law, comes for a visit. 


Meantime Billy, his 


CHAPTER IX 


USINESS good?” smiled Wayne. 

Marian was bending over the ac- 
count books as he entered the room. 

“The balance is on the right side of the 
ledger for the work of the year. There 
were a good many things to take into 
consideration. You were new to the work 
and not so—not so—”’ she stammered. 

“IT was more extravagant than your 
father. Is that what you are trying to 
say?” 

“You were not accustomed to the sirnple 
life we had been leading. That you 
yielded luxuries as gracefully as you did was 
commendable,” she defended loyalty. 

“Let me see the books,” he asked, 
stretching forth his hand. 
realize that this little parcel of ground, 
smaller than some men’s flower gardens, 
has given us a living.” 

“Some of your eastern friends would 
not grant so much. They would say it 
has supported our existence.” 

Wayne found the book which he held 
in his hand of absorbing interest. No 
profound treatise on economics could have 
held his attention as this did. In the long 
rows of figures, between the lines of item 
entries, he saw always the personality 
of Marian. Who but she could have 
found so pleasant and profitable a market 


“T cannot. 
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for her flowers? Marian’s flowers had 
been a source of delight to them both, and 
yet their commercial value proved of no 
trifling importance. 

“Ts this a directors’ meeting?” asked 
Billy from the doorway. 

Wayne put down the book reluctantly, 
and Marian invited the young man to enter. 

“T’ve come to tell you that I must make 
a move soon. I’ve just fourteen dollars 
and thirty cents beside my expenses home 
across country. You two cannot go east 
with me on your dividends for this year, 
can you?” 

“Our dividends would take us tourist 
to Chicago,” laughed Wayne, “and think 
of how hungry the chickens would get 
before we came back. No, Billy, I’m 
afraid that I shall not see New York for 
several years.” 

Wayne grew thoughtful, and Marian 
watched his face with keen, unsmiling gaze. 
Billy seated himself at the piano and 
sought in vain to win the two from their 
gravity. He played and sang the old 
college songs which he felt sure would 
bring a responsive word or laugh from his 
host. Harding continued, however, to 
meditate, and the young musician,. dis- 
couraged, rose and passed unnoticed from 
the room. 
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Marian was the first to break the silence. 
She stepped to her husband’s side and 
laid a hand upon his shoulder. 

“You must go back,” she commanded 
quietly, “‘to your old life. It has always 
called you; it is calling you now. Wait,” 
she continued as he attempted to speak, 
“Jet me explain how simple the solution 
of your difficulties will prove. This prop- 
erty of yours has increased in value tre- 
mendously during the last few years. 
Danny tells me half a dozen men are 
waiting for the chance to secure it for 
home sites.” 

“Do you wish to sell it?’ demanded 
Wayne harshly. 

“I, Mr. Harding? The property is not 
mine to sell. But,’ she faltered, “I do 
wish to buy it.” 

This woman, the most artless and genu- 
ine Wayne had ever known, he found most 
difficult to understand. Through a study 
of her, he had learned many wholesome 
lessons. Not least important of these was 
the fact that depth of character far more 
than artificiality covers the nakedness 
of a woman’s soul. The shallow society 
woman uses conventionality as a cloak, 
often as a weapon of defense, but to one 
who knows the intricacies of conven- 
tionality, the woman herself is not inac- 
cessible. 

Why Marian should refuse part owner- 
ship in this pocket-handkerchief ranch 
which she had successfully managed for 
several years, why she should suddenly 
wish to secure exclusive possession, why 
she should seem anxious to have him 
return to New York, not only mystified 
but alarmed him. 

Seeing that Wayne did not pretend to 
understand her, Marian resumed her 
argument. 

“Four years ago father bought some 
canyon lots in the city for very little. 
About a week ago an agent notified me 
chat they could be sold to considerable 
advantage. I did sell them, and with the 
money—”’ 

“And with the money,” interrupted 
Wayne bitterly, “you expect to buy your 
own ranch here so as to furnish me ready 
money with which to return to New York 
and pick up the threads of the old life.” 
Marian’s eyes filled with tears. Harding 
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knew that he was making it hard for her, 
and he was glad. He was angry, passion- 
ately angry, and for the first time in his 
life, with a woman. He believed now that 
he saw the reason for her solicitude. Nev- 
ertheless, he determined that she must 
make her confession and feel, if possible, 
something of his humiliation. 

‘When I married you,”’ he said roughly, 
“T asked nothing of you but the privilege 
of giving you the protection of my name. 
I told you that when you desired your 
freedom, it was yours. It is quite unneces- 
sary for you to buy it of me.” 

At his words Marian threw back her 
head proudly, and her eyes flashed angrily 
behind her tears. 

“T accepted from you, Mr. - Harding, 
nothing but the protection of your name, 
and that very fact should teach you why 
I am unwilling to accept anything else 
at your hands now. I offer to buy your 
ranch because I want it and for no other 
reason in the world.” 

“You assume by your offer that one of 
us must leave. That reveals to me very 
plainly that you, at least, are tired of our 
—our former business arrangements.” 

Wayne’s mind flew back to the night 
when he and Ord had talked together by 
the cypress hedge. Marian’s childhood 
had passed. The woman heart of her had 
been born. She was fighting as Ord had 
fought for the right to happiness. 

“There can be but one reason,” Wayne 
continued more kindly, “why you should 
seek your freedom. Marian, you have 
learned what it is to love.” 

“T have learned to love, Mr. Harding,” 
she confessed bravely, “and you who have 
known the sweetness and the bitterness 
of it, should help me. You will understand 
how impossible the old relationship would 
be now, ideal as it has been. But the 
solution of our problem is easy. Take the 
money I offer. It is yours. Go back with 
Billy and begin again. The months here 
have strengthened you physically and 
morally. For you the old life there will 
never be sordid again. As for me, Danny 
will come and take care of the place for 
me and poor, childless old Danny will take 
care of me, too.” 

The eagerness of her appeal rekindled 
Wayne’s cooling anger. Was Danny in 
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the conspiracy, too? Danny had always 
been fond of Ord. But was it Ord? Who 
else could it be? Why should Wayne be 
driven from his own property by the 
fickleness of a child? He looked from the 
window of the room and realized, with a 
sudden alarm, that he had no desire to 
leave the place. The long rows of vege- 
tables, the lath house, the orchard, the 
pens of noisy fowls, inspired him with a 
pride which he had never felt in his 
handsomely appointed office in the east. 
There he had owned priceless oriental 
rugs; here the ice plant carpeted the 
ground with rich reds; there he had 
valuable pictures, here every window ledge 
framed a masterpiece. 

‘““Marian,”’ he demanded, ‘‘do you love 
this man enough to send me back, to send 
me away from our good comradeship 
forever?” 

“T love him enough even for that,” she 
replied. 

“Then I have no choice,” he shrugged. 
“T shall make preparation to leave as 
soon as possible—to leave before Billy 
spends his fourteen dollars and thirty 
cents,” he added with grim humor. 

Marian turned abruptly and entered her 
own room. Wayne left the house to join 
Danny and Billy, who stood talking to- 
gether near the poultry yards. ‘‘What’s the 
matter with them chicks?”’ Danny was re- 
peating. ‘They was sweated in a brooder. 
See how lifeless and helpless like they look? 
Marian and her husband have had the time 
of their lives with those fool chickens. 
Have to shove ’em out of the brooder in the 
morning, coax ’em to eat during the day 
and shove ’em back again at night. They 
ain’t got any more self-reliance than some 
of the young people of the present day. 
Artificial brooding for humans may be all 
right, but it’s my observation one don’t 
raise as big a per cent as one does under 
a mother’s wing. Trouble is, they’re too 
often sweated, like these dilapidated fowls 
here. Too many servants to wait on ’em, 
too many worldly pleasures, and too few 
unselfish duties. Too much of the intense 
heat of artificiality, too little of the soft, 
feathery touch of maternity. See how 
bored and languid that featherless little 
thing there looks. Ain’t it a type? Well, 
sir, over to my place I take a chicken 
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like that out of the yards and get rid of it. 
’Fraid it would live to reproduce and 
weaken the strain.” 

“Billy,” announced Wayne, “I am 
ready to go east with you at any time.” 


CHAPTER X 


On the morning appointed for the jour- 
ney, Billy straggled in late to breakfast. 
Wayne and Marian faced one another, 
silent and preoccupied. 

“There’s one good thing,” the boy con- 
gratulated Wayne. “A man isn’t a senti- 
mental creature. You will leave the old 
place, that was the home of your mother 
and which has been your own now for 
many months, with your face turned to 
your new life and abmitions. Now if 
Mrs. Harding were leaving as you are, 
she would want to go about and shake 
hands with every pullet on the place, weep 
under every eucalyptus, weep over every 
potato plant.” 

‘“‘Nonsense,”’ interrupted Wayne testily. 
“Marian is quite as practical a woman as 
I am. Moreover, natural regrets and 
memories are not sentimental. They are 
often the most real things in our lives.” 

Billy saw that the burden of sustaining 
the conversation rested upon him, and he 
strengthened himself with a very large and 
very black cup of coffee. Marian had 
prepared many tempting dishes, and her 
departing guest ate with unconcealed 
enjoyment. Wayne made a great pretense 
that did not for a moment deceive his wife. 

“Wayne,” announced Billy, at the con- 
clusion of the meal, “there are three chicks 
out under the Wyandotte in the barn. 
Four eggs pipped.” 

“There can’t be yet. The old hen 
doesn’t come off until day after tomorrow. 
I set her myself,’”’ insisted Wayne. 

“Come on out and see,” challenged 
Billy. 

Marian arose listlessly to follow. Wayne 
hurried on ahead. He reached the nest 
first and lifted the protesting mother 
from her brood. 

“See, Marian,” called Harding, ‘‘she’s 
going to have a big hatch. We must—”’ 

The flush that rose to Marian’s face- 
made him pause and continue more 
quietly, ‘“Have Danny put her in the new 
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yard and keep the other chickens away 
from her. Explain to him that the eggs 
were from a prize pen and that these 
chicks should turn out pretty fine.” 

“T should like to be here and watch 
them grow,” mused Billy. ‘Must be a 
deal of human nature about a hen bringing 
up a family of chicks.” 

‘There is,” confirmed Danny, who had 
strolled over to bid the travelers good-bye. 
“Some hens would put some women to 
shame for good common mother sense, 
and then again there’s some hens who are 
great on race suicide. I notice that the 
latter usually come from about three 
generations of incubators. After a hen 
gets too scientific she loses interest in 
having a family. Seems to think it’s kind 
of unsanitary to set around on a hay nest.” 

Marian and Wayne had walked silently 
toward the orchard. Billy and Danny 
watched them with the eyes of conspirators. 

“Think of something quick, Danny,” 
implored his young friend, ‘“‘the time is 
getting short.” 

Danny shook his head. ‘You’ve got 
to let nature take its course. Every time 
you crack an egg to help along a hatching, 
you kill a chicken. - Maybe the chick will 
live a little while, but it will always die 
a chick.” 

“It’s hands off, then,” sighed Billy. 
“But if this chicken don’t hatch, I’m going 
to punch somebody’s face.” 

Marian brought back a small basket full 
of fruit, which she offered to her guests. 
Wayne called Danny aside and gave him 
parting instructions. 

“Marian has been the superior officer 
here always,” he said gravely, “and she 
has never given a foolish or an unjust 
command. Obey her.” 

The four went into the house to make 
the final preparation for leaving. Marian 
affected to busy herself about the dishes. 
Danny stared from the window of the 
dining room across the bay, over the city, 
beyond the Mexican mountains, miles 
into the future. Wayne, in his own room, 
brushed the whitewash of the barn walls 
from his traveling clothes. Billy whistled 
boisterously. 

As the clock, the clock which Wayne 
had wound so many times, struck ten, 
Marian came from the kitchen. 
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“You had better start now, Mr. Harding, 
and run no chance of missing the boat. 
Good-bye, Billy,” she said quietly. 

Wayne took her hand in his. ‘Marian, 
Danny has promised to let me know if 
you ever need my help. But I should 
rather have you send me word yourself.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Harding. Good-bye.” 
But she made no promise. 

Harding stopped on the porch to light 
a cigar, then he followed Billy down the 
gravel path. 

Danny followed silently to his own gate. 
Then he nodded a friendly farewell. 

At the foot of the canyon Billy turned 
and confronted his companion. 

“T say, Harding, let’s not leave like this, 
you know. Seems kind of abrupt and 
unfeeling. Go back and see Marian alone. 
Tell her she’s been a brick. Thank her 
for making a man of you.” 

“T mustn’t, Billy. You don’t know just 
how it is with me. I couldn’t go back. 
now.” 

“But you haven’t kept your promise,” 
protested Billy. ‘You haven’t made 
her tell you who it is.” 

‘Why are you so insistent?” 

Billy laid a friendly hand upon Wayne’s 
arm. “I'll tell you, old man. I like Mrs. 
Harding, and from what Danny tells me 
she’s tacked her affections to a duffer 
who isn’t worthy of her. It isn’t a square 
deal to go off like this. No one knows 
what might happen to her.” 

“There’s Danny,” excused Wayne, irres- 
olute. 

Billy stood patiently in the middle of 
the road and watched for his friend to 
decide. 

Suddenly, as one obeys an impulse, 
Harding turned and walked rapidly to the 
bungalow. The grounds seemed deserted. 
He entered the house quietly and went to 
the kitchen where he had left Marian. 
She was not there. At the open door of 
her room he paused, but there was no sign 
of her. He passed on to his own. Scat- 
tered ahout the room, which he had left 
in perfect order, were the relics of its 
latest occupant, sun-faded hats, worn-out 
boots, rusty belts.and torn trousers. At 
the side of his bed sat Marian, sobbing 
tumultuously into the bosom of a ragged 
khaki shirt. 











“Marian,” he commanded harshly, 
“throw that rag away and come here.” 

The wife, obedient to the call of love, 
came. 

Half an hour later she raised a tear- 


stained, radiant face from the shoulder 


of her husband. 

“Billy,” she said, a trifle dismayed. 

“Billy,” laughed her husband. Clasp- 
ing hands, as though fearful of the shadow 
of the old separation, they strolled to the 
front of the house. 

Billy was lying in the hammock, smok- 
ing a cigarette. 

“Billy,” said Wayne, “I’m afraid you'll 
have to go on to New York without me.” 

“I’m not going back to New York,” 
returned Billy. 

“Would you have let me go alone?” 
demanded Wayne. 

“T knew you weren’t going back to New 
York, either. I’m going to live with 
Danny and work over in the city. I got 
a job with the gas company last week, 
and yesterday I bought fourteen dollars 
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and thirty cents worth of sombreros and 
khaki trousers.” 

Marian asked Billy to stay to dinner, 
promising him the biscuit of which he was 
fondest. Wayne followed her into the 
kitchen and drew a chair to the table where 
she worked. 

As she rolled her sleeves above her elbow, 
the tantalizing dimple came to view. 
Wayne sprang forward and kissed it im- 
petuously. The dimpled arm stole about 
his neck and drew his lips to hers. 

“You were angry once,” he reminded 
her. ‘ 

“But you hadn’t told me then that you 
loved me,” she reproached. 

“Does that make the difference?” 

“Tt makes all the difference in the world, 
Wayne,” she replied, using his Christian 
name for the first time. 

As she slipped the biscuit into the oven, 
she called to the man on the porch. 

“Billy, does Danny know about—?” 

“Of course. Danny and I have known 
all about it for ages,’’ scorned Billy. 


THE END 
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Nien guerdon of an author is a gift one would not miss, 
To be a well-beloved wife is surely perfect bliss, 
But the two in combination makes your work somewhat like this: 


BESIDE THE MULLIONED CASEMENT’S CARVED STONE, 
Mother, where is that other overshoe? 

THE FAIR ROSALDA STOOD AND DREAMED ALONE, 
Mother, what makes the Jones's kitten mew? 

AND GAZED WITH BROODING EYES WHERE DOWN 1HE VALE, 
Mother, what does Jack mean by ‘get a hunch?’ 

DWELLED HER BOLD LOVER, RUDOLPH OF THE VALE. 
Mother, can Mamie Jenkins come to lunch? 


AND SHOULD HE STEAL ME FFOM MY HIGH ESTATE, 
Mother, Jack’s mean to me as anything! 

STILL Must I FOLLOW HIM? IT Is My FATE! 
Mother, do you know where’s a piece of string? 

HER STERN DUENNA SWIFTLY TOWARD HER CREPT, 
O mother, do I have to take a nap? 

Anp—Jack, dear, won’t you stop!—ROSALDA WEPT. 
Mother, please take me up upon your lap. 


-—Florence L. Patterson. 
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case of the big, old-fashioned Long 

Island house, looked every inch a 
princess. And this was as it should be, 
since Cheridah was a princess with a train 
of adoring suitors always at her heels. 

To be sure there are suitors and suitors 
just as there are princesses and princesses, 
and Cheridah’s, at this moment, numbered 
only two, the Cuyler twins. That one 
of them was a girl mattered not at all. 
They hung one on either arm, pink- 
cheeked, round-eyed, breathless with im- 
portance, Ted bearing a hammer and a 
paper of tacks, Bet with a ball of scarlet 
ribbon. 

In the huge oaken hall with its tall, 
quaint chimney-piece and wide open fire- 
places, Brown, the second footman, waited 
with a step-ladder and two great baskets 
of evergreens. 

“Mrs. Cuyler said as I was to stay if 
there was anything I could do to help you, 
miss,” he said. 

“Oh-h!”’ wailed Bet. 

“No!” declared Ted. 

Cheridah smiled at him in her pretty, 
gracious way. 

“There is nothing, thank you, Brown,” 
she told him in her soft Southern voice. 
“We are going to do the hall all by our- 
selves, you see.” 

The footman looked at the twins and 
grinned from ear to ear. But it was a 
most respectful grin withal, and besides 
even a servant is permitted small liberties 
on the day before Christmas, as Ted 
gravely observed. 

“Now, my honies,” cried Cheridah, 
when they were alone, “now we will be- 
gin. Where shall we begin, Bet—Ted?” 


egos coming down the stair- 


Ted placed himself on the leopard’s skin 
in front of the fireplace, and with his hands 
behind him regarded the oak walls with 
the air of a connoisseur. 

“T think,” he said, at length, “we had 
better do our ancestors first, 


Cousin 
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Cherry. The evergreens along the tops 
of the frames, and—”’ 

“—and a big bunch of holly, Cousin 
Cherry, to hide their faces, please,” piped 
Bettina. ‘‘Ancestors’ faces aren’t one 
bit Christmasy, somehow.” 

“Sh-h-h!” cautioned Ted, glencing over 
his shoulder. “It isn’t nice to talk about 
one’s ancestors, Bet. Have you forgotten? 
—tomorrow’s Christmas and if Santa 
should hear you talking about Great-aunt 
Susan or Grandfather Rossiter—well, I 
wouldn’t give much for what you’d find 
in your stocking tomorrow morning. 
Would you, Cousin Cheridah?”’ 

The girl laughed a low, merry ripple as 
she dragged the step-ladder before Great- 
aunt Susan’s portrait in oils. 

“T reckon,” she ventured, with a wicked 
gleam in her eyes, “I can festoon this bit 
of green directly across our great-aunt’s 
frown—then I’ll not need the holly, Bet. 

. « Anate atl... .. Bh, what, Tea? 
. . . Oh, Santa’s got ancestors, too. 
He’ll understand.” 

“Everybody’s got ancestors but Mr. 
Manning,” said Bet thoughtfully, “and 
mother says he’s only got money—a mil- 
lion of money.” 

“How much is a million of money, 
Cousin Cherry?” asked Ted, squatting on 
the hearth-rug. 

Bet gave her head a toss, and regarded 
Cheridah critically. She was a black-eyed, 
red-lipped child. 

“A million of money is—a million of 
money,” she declared airily. Then: 
“Cousin Cherry, if Mr. Manning has a 
million of money and no ancestors, and 
you have a million of ancestors and no 
money, why—”’ 

Cheridah turned abruptly on the ladder 
and laughed merrily. Charmingly pretty 
and dainty and feminine she looked. 
She had turned up the over skirt of her 
white crepe frock and fastened it at the 
back, and her white, dimpled arms were 
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bare to the elbows. In her hair—brown 
and abundant—she had tucked a bit of 
holly, and another piece, red with berries, 
she wore at her waist. 

“Oh, Bettina Cuyler, you’ll be the death 
of me yet—you will indeed! I positively 
refuse to let you play match-maker for 
me with a young man I have never even 
seen,” she cried. ‘Now mind you! I 
know you are a dear, a darling, and that 
you love your old Cousin Cherry to dis- 
traction, but no rich young Lochinvars 
for me, please.” 

“There, you’ve put ypur foot in it 
again!’ stormed Ted. “Next Cousin 
Cherry won’t give us any gifts tomorrow.” 

“La la!’ smiled Bet impishly. 

‘How do you know, Master Ted, that 
I have any gifts for you tomorrow, pray?” 
cried Cheridah. 

“Oh, everybody that comes to Seafield 
for Christmas brings us gifts,” returned 
Bet airily. ‘‘Mr. Manning brings gifts 
and gifts. I think a million of money must 
be about the whole world full, myself. 
Oh, such gifts and gifts!” i 

“It’s not polite to be always thinking 
about gifts,” reproached Ted. 

“It is when the maker isn’t near,” 
answered Bet tranquilly—‘not only polite 
but sensible. When Alice Penderton sent 
mother the silver cake-plate, she gave one 
look at it and said: ‘Good heavens, it’s 
the very one I sent Madge Poole four years 
ago, when she was married. I wonder 
where it hasn’t been since then?’ ” 

“Oh, honey chile!’’ cried Cheridah, 
laughing in spite of herself. ‘‘Down home, 
where I came from, you’d be in the school- 
room eating bread and milk and jam, and 
not lolling around in your lovely mammy’s 
boudoir. Do you know that, missy?” 

“T don’t like bread and milk and jam,” 
Bet replied sweetly. ‘And I can tell you 
what mother did with the cake-plate, too. 
She’s going to give it to you tomorrow, 
Cousin Cherry!” 

This time Cheridah fairly shrieked. 
She sat down upon the top step, her lap 
and arms full of evergreens, and laughed 
until the tears stood in her pretty dark 
eyes. 

“Bet, Bet, Bet!’’ she cried again and 
again. “I shall. publicly expose your 
mother if she gives that dish to me to- 
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morrow morning, so there! I give you 
fair warning!” 

“We'll tell her you don’t want it, and 
then she can give it to somebody else,” 
nodded Ted confidently. “There’s any 
number of things mother can do with a 
silver cake-plate.”’ 

“Yes, Mr. Manning might like it for 
an ash-receiver,” smiled Bet angelically. 
‘‘He makes a fuss over anything.” 

Then Cheridah laughed all over again, 
and presently when she was a little calmer, 
she glanced down to see a tall, fur-coated 
man standing at the foot of the ladder, 
with Ted and Bet clinging to his arms. 
Remembering the “million of money,” 
and judging from Bet’s cordial reception, 
Cheridah rapidly came to the conclusion 
that the intruder was none other than 
Manning himself. And Bet’s first words 
told her that she had guessed correctly. 
After many bearlike hugs on the part of 
the twins, Bettina cried: 

“Cousin Cherry, he says he doesn’t 
want another ash-receiver! What shall 
mother ever do?” 

“T think,” smiled Cherry, “‘she had bet- 
ter send Augusta to put you to bed.” 

Bet tossed her head, flouncing out her 
white skirts behind her; Ted crept nearer 
to Manning for protection. And Man- 
ning, having been dealt an unfair blow 
at the sudden sight of Cheridah’s lovely 
face atop the ladder, could only stare 
and murmur conventional nothings. 

Bet came to his rescue. 

“Cousin Cherry,” she piped blithely, 
“this is he—this is the nice gentleman 
we were telling you about.” 

“Yes,” nodded Ted. ‘And please, Mr. 
Manning, how much is a million of money? 
Cousin Cherry didn’t know.” 

Then the lovely vision ran hurriedly 
down the ladder, dropping the holly- 
boughs as she came. 

“Really, these children will be the 
death of me yet!” she declared, half- 
laughing, half-embarrassed. “I am Miss 
Beaumont and you are Mr. Manning. 
I am Mrs. Cuyler’s cousin—and the chil- 
dren’s, don’t ever forget that, please, 
for they don’t. We are trying to decorate 
the hall, having dispensed with the foot- 
man’s services, but I’m afraid we’re mak- 
ing sorry headway. Ted, will you run 
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tell Mother that Mr. Manning has arrived?” 

“No, no, no!”’ cried Manning, slipping 
out of his coat. ‘Don’t disturb Mrs. 
Cuyler, Miss Beaumont. I am quite 
at home here, and thanks to my good 
friends, I am privileged to walk in, unan- 
nounced, at any moment.” 

“Yes, we have plenty of spare rooms at 
Seafield,” smiled Bet. “Of course, in 
town it is different.” 

Cheridah stooped suddenly to recover 
some imaginary article, but Manning only 
laughed—a big, wholesome laugh that 
filled every nook and corner of the great 
oak hall. 

“Now, Miss Bet, I sincerely hope that 
one—a very special one, too— 
of my trunks goes astray and 
never arrives at Seafield,’”’ he 
declared, shaking his finger at 
her. “It will serve you jolly 
right on Christmas morning.” 

“Mr. Manning—” she fal- 
tered. 

“T do, indeed!’ 

“‘There’s something in that 
trunk—?” 

“There surely is—it’s so full - 

Giles could 
scarcely get the 
lid on.”’ 

“Mr. 
ning—!” 

“Bet, we all 
know my 
name.” 

“O Mr.Mann- 
ing,’”’shewailed, 
“Sf that trunk 
does get lost! 
Just think! 
—if it does! 
SSS Ae, 
you won’t have 
anything for 
Christmas to 
put in Cousin 
Cherry’s stock- 
ing, either!”’ 

Cheridah 


Man- 
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and scarlet berries, her glance met Man- 
ning’s. And then because they were both 
of them young themselves, and because 
children are children, and Christmas is 
such a wonderful, beautiful season, they 
smiled. Somehow this smile drew them 
nearer to each other than could weeks of 
idleness at a country-house, or an entire 
season of balls, and dinners, and musicals. 
“‘Aren’t you going to stay in and help 
us, Mr. Manning?” Ted cried, inter- 
rupting the momentary silence. “Ask 
him to,Cousin Cherry—you’re the biggest.”’ 
“T should be delighted,” he cried quickly 
and then gave Cheridah a comical little 
smile which plainly said they were both 
in the hands of the Cuyler 
twins, and must make the 
best of it. 

“You hold Cousin Cherry 
when she gets upon the 
ladder, please,”’ Bet directed. 
“Hold tight, too—it would 
be terrible to have her fall 
off, you know, and she has 
to lean when she reaches 
Great-aunt Anne’s picture.” 

“Yes, it would be terrible 
to have Miss Beaumont fall, 
only I don’t think you need 
worry about that, Bet. I 
see that the ladder behaves 
itself,” Manning answered, 
smiling. 

“Thank you,” nodded the 
child, prettily. “You see, if 
anything should happen to 
Cousin Cherry, mother might 
want to postpone Christmas.” 

“Aha, that would indeed 
be horrible!’’ cried Manning, 

nodding sym- 
pathetically. 

Cheridah, 
turning on her 
perch, shot him 
a quick, roguish 
smile. 
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Cheridah, coming down the staircase of the big, old-fash- 
toned Long Island house looked every inch a princess 


she. 
“Oh, it would 
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never do to postpone Christmas, Cousin 
Cherry!” broke in Bet. 

“You see,” smiled Manning, with a 
comical shrug of his shoulders, “I may 
not contradict a lady, Miss Beaumont.” 

“What a mammon-worshipping little 
wretch,” threw back Cheridah. “I’ve 
half a mind purposely to fall from the 
ladder. Betty, wouldn’t you honestly 
care if your old-maid coz tumbled down 
from this frightful height?” 

_ “Oh, yes, Cousin Cherry, because then 
you couldn’t use father’s present to you 
tomorrow,”’ answered Bet eagerly. “Of 
course, I mustn’t tell you what it is— 
mother says we must be surprised when 
we receive our gifts tomorrow, and some 
of us will, I guess, too! But yours from 
father are beauties, just what you wanted, 
and now that the lake is frozen so beauti- 
fully, and Mr. Manning is here to teach 
you—he skates lovely, figure eights and 
names, you know—” 

“Bet, Bet, be careful! You know you 
mustn’t tell Miss Beaumont what her 
very nice present is to be,’ interposed 
Manning gravely. “It’s to be a surprise, 
you said.” 

“Yes, I know,” Bet nodded. ‘What 
size boot do you wear, Cousin Cherry?— 
mother couldn’t tell.” 

Ted threw out his chest, wagged his 
head from side to side, and frowned at 
Manning in a manner which made that 
gentleman smother a laugh. 

“A person mustn’t mention ladies’ 
boots before gentlemen, Bet,” he said in 
a stage whisper. 

“‘Piffle!” returned his sister, tossing her 
head. “It isn’t boots at all, you mustn’t 
mention, it’s—” 

“Bettina!” cried Cheridah, from the 
top of the ladder. 

She clapped her hands sharply, and 
darted the incorrigible twin a stormy look, 
but Manning shrewdly told himself that 
a smile was perilously near the signal for 
cloudy weather. 

“Bettina, you and Ted go over and sit 
by the fire until I’ve finished this picture,” 
said Cheridah, with a ludicrous attempt 
at authority. “TI’ll call in Brown to do 
the others—we don’t seem to be making 
any headway, and besides it is getting 
late. Old Santa will be with us before 
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you kiddies are in bed next thing we know.” 

“Well, I'd like to meet him myself, 
Cousin Cherry,” said Bet, with alarming 
frankness. 

““Me, too, Cousin Cherry,” cried Ted. 

“And me,’”’ Manning grinned, folding 
his hands in a school-boy fashion. 

But Cheridah was firmness itself. 

“Tt would never, never do,” she declared. 
“T, myself, have never seen him, and I am 
—dquite old, you know.” 

“Oh, not old, Cousin Cheridah,’’ cried 
Bet anxiously. “I heard father tell mother 
you’d have plenty of chances yet, and 
should take your time and look around a 
bit. But mother said—” 

Manning turned away quickly, and 
catching Bettina up in his arms, swung 
her high above his head, until hers was 
lost among the green decorations on the 
massive chandelier. 

“Swing me—me!”’ begged Ted, clinging 
to his coat. 

And then Cheridah, with a little cry, 
fell from her perch at the ladder-top, and 
lay, a drooping white princess, on the pol- 
ished floor. 

Manning was at her side almost before 
the twins knew what had happened. 
Then, when they saw, Bet gave way to 
a steam-calliope shriek and Ted danced 
around Manning genuinely sorry that 
“Cousin Cherry was hurt.” 

“But I’m not at all,” Cheridah smiled 
faintly. “See, I can stand up perfectly— 
Iam all right—!’’ But when she attempted 
to rise, she sank back again with an unmis- 
takable, most unheroine-like groan. ‘“‘Do 
tell Betty to stop screaming,’’ she whispered 
to Manning. ‘Don’t let them arouse the 
house. Have them sit down—I shall be 
better in a moment.” 

At a word from Manning the twins went 
over and sat primly on the long, red settle, 
two splotches of white among the huge 
crimson cushions. 

“T am going to help you to this chair 
now,” Manning said quietly, placing his 
arm around the girl’s waist. With his 
assistance she managed to stand for a 
second, but he was obliged to carry her 
almost to the chair. 

“Qh, it was too silly and awkward of 
me,” she said, with a nod of thanks and a 
smile. “I hope my foot isn’t going to 
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swell—I don’t want to spoil the children’s 
Christmas in any way. I—I’m so sorry.” 

“T think we’d better get a doctor to look 
at it,” Manning observed. “You see 
whatever is to be done for it must be 
done quickly.” 

“But not a doctor,” wailed Bet. “If 
you have a doctor that means Christmas 
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she cried. ‘Let me sit here perfectly still 
for a little, and I’ll be all right in a jiffy. 
It was only a twist, I think. Mr. Manning, 
if you will finish Great-aunt Anne’s portrait, 
across the top, like we did Great-aunt 
Susan’s. Please. . . . It is growing late, 
you see.” 

“Shall we go to bed, Cousin Cherry?” 
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“Now, Miss Bet, I sincerely hope that one—a very special one, too—of my trunks goes astray 
and never arrives at Seafield,’’ he declared, shaking his finger at her 


will be postponed—you know mother. 
She will, she will—it will give her time to 
get something else in place of the cake- 
dish, too, and she’ll be glad!” 

“Oh, glad as glad!’ chorused Ted. 
“Christmas and doctors never come to- 
gether.” 

Cheridah threw a kiss to them from the 
depths of her deep, becushioned chair. 

“T will not have a doctor, my honies— 
your old Cousin Cherry’s word for it,” 


asked Ted, awed and eager to please. 

“No, no; not just yet. You can sit 
up a little longer,’’ Cheridah nodded. 
“Then, when I feel better—” 

“Shall I ask Therese to massage your 
foot, Cousin Cherry?” he next wanted to 
know. 

Bet closed her bright, black eyes, drew 
her scarlet mouth into a straight, scornful 
line, and shook her forefinger at her twin. 
“Theodore Rossiter Cuyler, you don’t 











know one blessed thing,’’ she admonished. 
“Ladies don’t have their feet massaged 
before gentlemen—silly!”’ 

“But Therese massages me,” Ted de- 
clared stoutly. ‘‘When I fell—” 

“You don’t count,” grinned Bettina. 

Ted’s eyes opened wide. 

“T don’t! Oh-h! Ain’t I a gentleman, 
Cousin Cherry—Mr. Manning?” he puz- 
zled. ‘‘But if I’m not, don’t tell me I’m a 
girl, please, please, because I hate ruffly 
panties!” 

Cheridah was silent. Manning was 
silent, and Bet moved mincingly away 
from his end of the settle. Ted frowned. 

“Oh,” he burst out at last, ‘Christmas 
isn’t as nice as the measles—not half! 
It’s all ‘sh-h-h!’ and ‘don’t’ and ‘be a good 
boy.’ Is Bet a good girl?”’ fiercely. 

Then Cheridah opened her arms to him, 
and he came scurrying into the love and 
shelter they offered. Tenderly she kissed 
his brow and cheek, and whispered Christ- 
masy delights in his half-doubting ear. 

“T really think you two kiddies had bet- 
ter run off to beddy-bed now,” she said, 
following a pause, during which they 
watched Manning on the ladder. “Run 
away to Augusta, and tell mother that Mr. 
Manning is here. I will stay until he has 
finished the portrait. See?—it is almost 

the last.’ 

* “But he hasn’t hung the holly in front of 
Great-aunt Anne’s face,’”’ whimpered Bet. 
“And I couldn’t laugh and make a noise 
with her eyes looking down at me, Cousin 
Cherry. I don’t believe she ever knew 
about Christmas, do you?” 

Cheridah kissed them good-night and 
they turned sleepily up the big staircase. 

“Tf Great-aunt Anne never knew Christ- 
mas, just think how lucky you two ducks 
are!” she called after them. 

Bet turned solemnly at the top of the 
stairs and clasped her hands with a comical 
little shake of the head. 

“Oh, if Mr. Manning’s trunk does get 
lost—if it does!”” she moaned. “Of course 


gold pieces for our banks are nice, but, oh, 
that trunk!” 

They were gone and Cheridah, a little 
relieved, moved her lovely head so that 
she might watch Manning. He had thrown 
off his coat, and as he reached and moved 
about the muscles of his broad shoulders 
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bespoke the outdoor life of the man. 
He worked swiftly but silently, and his 
taste was excellent, she decided. Great- 
aunt Anne’s portrait was a triumph de- 
spite the fact that her gloomy eyes kept 
watch from her position above the chim- 
ney-piece. 

“How is the invalid now?” he asked 
cheerfully, turning suddenly and facing 
her. 

She nodded, smiling. 

“Better, thanks. I will hand you the 
holly and greens as you want them, but 
please don’t ask me to do any more acro- 
batic stunts again tonight.” 

“Stay there in the chair, and give your 
orders,” he smiled back. ‘How’s that 
one?—do you like it, really?’—boyishly. 

“T couldn’t have done it better myself,” 
she declared with mock seriousness. 

“Oh, couldn’t you?” he returned, and 
they both laughed like a pair of kiddies 
themselves. 

Following Grandfather Rossiter came 
Grandmother Carvel, and then Manning 
framed Aunt Letitia Sappington with 
evergreens and berries. 

“Now if I had just a small piece of holly 
to stick here in fhe center—what do you 
think, Miss Beaumont?” he asked, turning 
to Cheridah. ‘Would you or would you 
not? You see I am in the hands of my 
superior officer, so kindly do your duty.” 

“T think I would,’’she nodded. ‘“‘Here—”’ 
she pulled at the specially fine twig at her 
waist, heavy with scarlet berries—“take 
this,” she said, tossing it across to him. 

“Oh, no, now!” he cried, so vehemently 
that the girl flushed softly. “I like you 
with that pinned on your gown. It—it— 
looks—”’ 

“Oh, be careful! Don’t. get Letitia 
even a fraction crooked. It would drive 
Edith crazy,” she interposed hurriedly. 

He turned and deliberately straightened 
the old lady’s portrait. Then he faced 
Cheridah again. 

“As I was saying, I like that bit of holly 
at your waist; it has such a homey, 
Christmasy look to it. May I let you into 
a secret, Miss Beaumont? Well, then, 
I am just as eager and crazy about Christ- 
mas today as ever Bet and Ted are. I 
love Christmas and home at Christmas 
time. Unfortunately I haven’t a home of 
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my own, but the Cuylers are always so 
splendid to me that I just can’t resist the 
temptation to run down here each year, 
just to be with the children. When I had 
a home—and it was just a little place, 
’way out in Nevada—it was before I 
struck pay-dirt, we had the bulliest Christ- 
mases possible. There were just Maw and 
Bert and I, and we were poor, but it was 
Christmas! Now I’ve plenty, but nobody 
to share it with me. . . . But Ted and 
Bet are jolly little pals.” 

“I’m sorry,” she said simply. ‘This 
is my first Christmas north, you know, and 
I am here with Cousin Editha Cuyler 
because I am the only one of us left, and 
there was no place else to go. . . . Yes, 
Bet and Ted are dears. I hope you haven’t 
lost that wonderful trunk.” 

He shook his head with Bet-like vigor. 

“T fibbed,”’ he said boyishly. “I would 
as soon have thought of coming to Seafield 
without my dinner coat as without that 
trunk. Say, you just ought to see what’s 
in it, Miss Beaumont.” 

She leaned forward eagerly in her chair, 
and Manning seating himself on the ladder- 
top, they entered into the spirit of the 
season with all the ardor of a pair of 
youngsters. The trunk must be bottom- 
less, Cheridah declared, and he, with a 
laugh, told her there was more in a suit- 
case in Giles’ box. 

“But what in the world will they ever 
do with it all?’”’ she cried, spreading out 
her hands with a pretty, helpless gesture. 

“Heavens knows, but it was great fun 
buying ’em,”’ he answered. 

“Did you buy them all yourself?” 

“Every piece—from doll to flying- 
machine,” he grinned. ‘Giles was in one 
cab and I in another. I took everything 
home with me, and I had to bribe the 
elevator-man with a ‘V’ to let me bring 
them in. You know I live in one of those 
twentieth-century nuisances, a bachelor 
apartment.” 


“And naturally the man wondered,” ~ 


she nodded sympathetically. 

“When I went away again with ’em 
to come down here, you know, he actually 
asked Giles if I was off to Matteawan,” 
Manning chuckled. “Say, I’d like you 
to see those things awfully, Miss Beaumont.” 

“Oh, butit’stoolatetonight,’’shedeclared. 
He glanced at the big Cathedral clock 
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onthestairs. ‘Yes, itis,” hesaid. ‘Can’t 
you come down in the library early in the 
morning?—say, about six, seven?—six, 
good! Then I can show them to you 
before the table is fixed.” 

He jumped down from the ladder as 
she rose, a little unsteadily, but stood 
alone, nevertheless. At the same moment, 
with many squeals and much whispering, 
the Cuyler twins and the German bonne, 
Augusta, came down the staircase. In 
their white pajamas, looking like a pair 
of miniature Santas, Bet and Ted made a 
wild-rush for Cheridah. 

“Oh,” piped Bet, “we wee afraid your 
foot would get well before we got here!” 

“Tt is better,”” smiled Cheridah, coloring 
a little under the child’s searching gaze. 
“‘See?—I can walk. Isn’t it lovely!” 

‘Jus’ goot night—dat iss all, Miss Bet,” 
warned Augusta, from the stairs. 

Bet climbed up in Manning’s arms 
and kissed him a sounding smack upon 
the lips. Then she scampered into Cheri- 
dah’s embrace. Almost unconsciously 
the girl kissed her, then as she remembered, 
darted Manning a swift look. But his 
face was gravely earnest, and he was 
chatting with Ted. 

“Good-night, good-night, my honies,” 
cried Cheridah, shooing them with her 
hands. ‘Indeed you had better go. Santa 
may be here any moment now.” 

They nodded, suddenly grave, and then 
as if almost forgotten, Ted pulled from his 
pocket a long, slim, silky lavender some- 
thing, and offered it to Manning. 

“Tt’s Cousin Cherry’s, and please don’t 
let Santa forget to fill it, too,” he cried, in 
a stage whisper. 

“Only there’s a hole in the toe, and he’ll 
have to fill it in with an orange,’ nodded 
Bet, with a shake of her head. 

Then the clock chimed midnight and 
Augusta whisked the twins away. 

“Good-night,” said Cheridah softly, 
offering her cool, slim fingers to Manning. 

“Good-morning,” he corrected, smiling, 
“and a Merry Christmas. I will expect 
you to help with Bet’s wonderful trunk, 
in the library, at six.” 

She turned and went gracefully upstairs. 

“T’ll be there,” she nodded. “Now, 
not another word, sir! Give me a woman’s 
privilege of the last word—a Merry 
Christmas to you!” ? 
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pleasant face wrinkled with a great 

smile, his merry, twinkling eyes 

sparkling with more joyousness 
than ever, his worn cassock brushed and 
sponged so that it hid its age well, his 
coarse square-toed black shoes polished 
until they shone with a wondrous lustre, 
stood in front of his little white church 
on Christmas morning, bidding Godspeed 
and good cheer to his departing children 
as they made their way down the steep 
hill at the bottom of which snuggled the 
small village of La Cruz Blanca. 

Seldom had he been so content, for his 
dear children, one and all, had enjoyed 
hearing the morning mass, he believed, as 
never before. They seemed so gay, so 
carefree, so pleased with the world and all 
it contained, that it made the good Padre’s 
kind and simple heart grow warm and full 
as he watched them swing gaily down the 
path, singing and laughing and talking, 
with light, ringing voices that to him were 
as sweet and wholesome as the silver- 
throated songsters trilled their morning 
refrain on the trees all about him. 

He looked across the pretty landscape 
stretched out before him as far as he could 
see, at the hills, the plains, the streams, 
sun-swept from that mellow, golden ball 
in the clear blue sky; he looked behind 
him at his little church, squat, white- 
washed, red-tiled, with the velvety green 
grass all around it like some fine and costly 
carpet; and then, again, his eyes dwelt 
lovingly on his children, garbed in holiday 
attire, with new, bright zerapes, and soft 
mantillas, and spotless, straw sombreros. 
Ah, yes, he told himself, as he had many 
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times before, with a deep sigh of thankful- 
ness, Dios was indeed good to him. 

But the good Padre, if the truth must 
be told, was not thinking altogether of his 
beloved church, of his dear children, of his 
simple, yet stirring, mass of that morning; 
for his mind was almost entirely occupied 
with the great occasion that happened but 
once a year—his Christmas dinner. And 
for this one, be it known, he had gone to 
much trouble, bound that it should be the 
most bounteous and excellent repast that 
he had eaten in many a long day. He 
even chuckled as he thought of it; he 
had really, after having bought little 
trinkets and various presents for his con- 
gregation, spent his last real on the dinner 
he so much looked forward to. 

Surely it was nice to think of. There 
was the big turkey, weighing not an ounce 
less than ten pounds, and so tender; 
there was the huge dish of rice with the 
green peppers and other seasonings which 
only Pancho knew how to concoct; there 
were the small, new potatoes, placed about 
the turkey, in the oven, so that they would 
be all brown and gold; there were many 
other dishes, of vegetables, of spices, of 
sweetmeats, and so forth; and there were, 
almost best of all, those two long, slim- 
necked bottles of old, priceless claret that 
had been given him, as a very great present, 
by Don Jorge Jiminez, the wealthy 
ranchero who lived a good six or seven 
leagues away but came to mass whenever 
he found it possible to do so. 

Padre Bernardo’s smile became larger, 
the twinkle in his eyes brighter, as he 
thought of these things; Ah, yes, it was 
to be a wonderful thing—wonderful; not 
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otie of those puny affairs that were over in 
half an hour or so, but a good, substan- 
tial meal that one could sit before for two 


hours or more. And he had invited 
Roberto Valdez and his bride, Rosalina, 
to enjoy it with him, for were they not his 
favorite children? Also, his good, loyal 
Pancho, cook and man of all work, was to 
sit at the table and make the fourth at 
the meal which he had promised would 
be the most marvelous he had ever cooked 
in all of his life. 

The Padre, as he patted a little girl on 
the head, could not put the thought of it 
all away from him. Ah, even now he 
could taste the turkey and the claret, the 
two things which he liked best; the two 
things which, to him, were fairly the whole 
meal; for it was so very seldom that he 
had them. It was just a year, indeed, 
since he had eaten a well-browned bird, 
and the good Dios alone knew how many 
years had elapsed since the last time he 
had sipped such marvelous claret as those 
two bottles contained. He really believed, 
when he thought of it, that he had not done 
so after that time when he was a gay 
youth living in the gorgeous City of 
Mexico, when a companion, coming into 
his inheritance, had given a dinner with 
wine of a rare vintage. How he would 
enjoy it today! 

For Padre Bernardo lived a most frugal 
and quiet life, eating sparsely, dressing 
shabbily, giving his all to his dear children 
when they were in need. Therefore it is 
no wonder that he looked forward, with 
such great and simple pleasure, to his 
Christmas dinner, for it was truly an 
auspicious and infrequent affair. But 
what pleased him as much as all else was 
the knowledge that he would be giving 
Roberto and Rosalina, his two dearest 
and most faithful children, a repast that, 
to them, just starting out upon their life 
journey, would indeed be a great boon. 
For poor Roberto had not a great deal of 
money, by any means, and they would 
have had to be satisfied with a very plain 
and ordinary dinner. 

The good Padre laughed merrily. Every- 
thing was so sunny, so bright, so gay; 
how happy he was. He eyed Roberto and 
Rosalina, standing a few feet away con- 
versing with some friends; dear children, 
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how innocent they were. He noticed a 
young man trot gaily down the hill, 
whistling a lively air, and wished, as he 
saw the battered sombrero on his head, 
that he might have had the money with 
which to purchase a new one for him. 
Then he chuckled ruefully, for he had not, 
at the present moment, a single real to his 
name; and he slapped the deep, roomy 
pocket in his cassock to make sure, but 
heard no answering clink of coin come 
from the long, worn leather purse which 
he always carried about with him. But 
what of it? 

Then he frowned, his eyes growing wor- 
ried. If he had not been so selfish about 
his own dinner he might have bought a 
hat, as a little gift, for the young man 
swinging down the path. It was distress- 
ing, even terrible, to think of his having 
expended his last centavo on himself, 
assuredly it was. And the kind Padre’s 
face lost its happy expression, the sparkle 
was no longer in his eyes, and he really 
looked most grieved and heart-stricken. 
Ah, what an unworthy person he was; 
how unfit for his position; how utterly 
thoughtless. 

But, no—no! It was not all for himself, 
not by any means. Were not Roberto and 
Rosalina, and his faithful Pancho, to 
enjoy the feast as much as he? Certainly, 
certainly! And truly, when one thought 
of it, he did deserve something, just once 
a year. Yes, he did not like to think of 
it, for it appeared as if he were heaping 
honors upon himself, but even the patient 
Dios above would admit that he always 
did his utmost for the comfort of others. 
Of course, of course, all was well; he was 
justified. It was foolish to worry, for this 
one little day of pleasure could surely not 
be looked upon as amiss—no, no! And the 
youth with the battered sombrero, undoubt- 
edly, had spent the money with which 
he might have purchased a hat on some 
trinket for his sweetheart. Surely, surely, 
all was well. So Padre Bernardo, honest, 
kind-hearted, self-sacrificing, who lived 
simply all the year so that others might 
have less pain and more ease, at last con- 
vinced himself that he had done nothing 
wrong in having spent his last rea/ for his 
Christmas dinner, and once more his lips 
smiled and his eyes sparkled. Ah, again he 
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thought of it! 
that— . . . 

But his thoughts, suddenly, were broken 
in upon as young Tomaso Ramirez, who 
worked in the single grocery shop the little 
village boasted, passed by and wished him a 
Merry Christmasina dull, despondent tone. 

Padre Bernardo looked at the stooping 
shoulders and hanging head, and his face, 
immediately, showed his sympathy. “Eh, 
Merry Christmas, mi querido hijol But 
why hang thy head and speak in a voice 
that makes one think the world is black 
and bad, instead of sunny and good, with 
the blue sky and the singing birds?” he 
questioned, his voice kind and cheery. 

Tomaso raised his eyes, shrugged his 
shoulders, again let them droop, and 
spoke forlornly, ‘Ah, Padre, I do not care 
for the sun, or the sky, or the birds!’ 

“Eh, what, what, what?” laughed the 
Padre, his lips smiling, but his eyes 
becoming soft as he noted the bitter ex- 
pression on the young man’s face. ‘‘Why, 
it is Christmas, the day on which our 
Saviour was born, and everyone should be 
glad and grateful!” 

The peon spoke simply. “I know, 
Padre Bernardo. But what is one to do 
when one has not a centavo in all the world, 
and must eat nothing but /ortillas for one’s 
Christmas dinner?” 

Padre Bernardo staggered back as if he 
had received a blow. Would the just 
Dios ever forgive him? Here was one 
in need—in nged of food, of a Christmas 
dinner—and he himself had been thinking 
of nothing but the dinner that was to be 
his own. How selfish! how unworthy; 
how unfit he was to represent his Dios 
in this world! 

“You see, Padre,” the other continued, 
“T had to send my last two pesos, only the 
day before yesterday, to my mother over 
in Santa Rosa. She is very poor, you 
know, and needs it badly!” 

The Padre’s face was really pitiful. 
Ah, it was getting worse and worse; and 
what a creature he really was—what a 
creature. . . . But—but he would do 
the best he could to amend his sin. It 
would mean but a few slices of the breast, 
a wing less, not so much wine for each, 
not— . . Surely, there would be plenty— 
plenty! 


That turkey, that claret, 
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Once more he smiled, his rotund face 
growing happy as his eyes sparkled joy- 
ously. ‘Come, my dear Tomaso, thou 
shall not eat only fortillas. Dine with 
me, my son, dine with me!” he said, his 
voice glad and laughing. He put his hand 
on his chest and breathed deeply with 
relief. 

“Oh, Padre! gracias, gracias!’ was all 
that Tomaso could say, as his face grew 
bright and he held his head high, his 
gloom gone. 

“Eh, do not speak of it, do not speak of 
it!’ begged Padre Bernardo. Once more 
he thought of the dinner, thanking his 
Dios and all the Saints that he had suffi- 
cient to enable him to save young Tomaso 
from the fearful bitterness of a dinnerless 
Christmas. Ah, yes, it was well, after all, 
that he had spent his last real. 

A middle-aged couple, the man wearing 
a new sombrero and the woman a maniilla, 
which the Padre had given them but that 
morning, paused in front of him and again 
thanked him for his gifts. 

He patted the man on the shoulder and 
told him he wished it had been more. 
“But come, Juan,” he continued, his 
voice jolly, “tell me what thou hast for 
thy Christmas feast. Something nice, eh? 
Ha, ha, ha!” 

The peon, quiet, gentle, patient in life, 
looked at his wife and smiled wistfully; 
and she, too, smiled back at him in the 
same manner. ‘Ah, kind Padre, it is 
just what we were speaking of. We— 
we have only @ortillas and a few tomales! 
Eh, Francisca? But we are satisfied; we 
are satisfied!’ 

Again the poor Padre fell back as if he 
had been struck in the face, more severely 
this time, and told himself what an un- 
worthy person he really was, how con- 
temptibly selfish. Ah, here were two 
people without a good dinner waiting for 
them on this great and lovely day; and 
he, the servant of the Lord, was about to 
partake of a bountiful meal. He feared, 
alas, that he had ruined himself forever 
in the eyes of his Maker, by thinking only 
of the turkey, the claret, the many other 
things that would fill his own table, when 
he should have thought, instead, of the 
tables of those who were poorer and less 
fortunate than he. Then, shaking his 
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head and sighing deeply, he murmured a 
quick, fervent prayer to Dios, imploring 
his kind indulgence. For he was but human, 
he vowed, after all. 

Then, again, as he noticed the sombrero 
and mantilla he had given, he clenched his 
hands and looked up into the clear blue 
sky, as if he saw there the face of his 
Master. Dear Dios, please pardon him; 
he had done the best he could. He had 
given Juan and Francisca all that was 
within his power; for he had many children, 
indeed, to think of on the day that came 
but once a year. And really—treally he 
should not be blamed for buying the 
turkey and the other good things. He 
had such few meals like it, and they were 
such a treat when they did come. He 
was but human; he could not help it. 
He had done what he could. And, ah, 
yes, a few months ago, when Juan had 
been sick and unable to work, had he not 
stayed by his side, nursed him, and paid 
for all the food and medicine that was 
necessary? 

These thoughts took but a few seconds 
to flash through his mind, as he looked 
supplicatingly up into the blue sky. Dear 
Dios, could he ever be forgiven? . . Then, 
in a moment more, as if he had been 
answered from the heavens above, he 
heaved a sigh of relief as he told himself 
that, taking everything into considera- 
tion, he could not be condemned for 
thinking of his Christmas dinner. And he 
smiled his big smile that told of his re- 
newed happiness. 

But then he thought of the couple 
before him, and his eyes filled and he 
spoke tenderly. ‘Tell me, my poor 
friends, why is it that thou art in such a 
cruel position?” 

Juan shook his head hopelessly. ‘Ah, 
dear Padre, do not worry about us. But 
you know how close and miserly old 
Ignacio Barra is. Well, he holds the mort- 
gage of a hundred pesos on our little hut, 
and it was only yesterday that I had to 
pay him the half-yearly interest. It took 


out all; we even had to sell one of our two 
chairs. Ignacio Barra would not wait, and 
I even went down on my knees to him. 
But we do not worry, Padre, for it is the 
will of Dios!’ 

The calm, cheery manner in which these 
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two took their trouble went to Padre 
Bernardo’s heart far more than if they 
had been discontent and morose. It 
seemed more pitiful, more unjust, that 
these patient children of the Lord should 
be placed in such a sorrowful position. 
To go without a Christmas dinner. How 
terrible—how truly terrible! 

How fortunate he himself was; how 
vastly fortunate. What a dinner he would 
have! The claret, the rice, the ten-pound 
turkey, the— . . The ten-pound turkey; 
ten pounds! What a bird! . . It—it— 
certainly it would be enough. Most 
assuredly! And what if it wasn’t? 
Wouldn’t he be able to get along with one 
of its huge legs, only a few slices of the 
breast, and some stuffing? That would be 
sufficient for any man. There, it was 
settled. A leg of the turkey, but a few 
slices of the breast, a single portion of 
stuffing, about two glasses of the wine. 
Enough for anyone, yes; and one should 
really be thankful that he had that much. 
And the good-hearted Padre put the 
thought of as much turkey as one could 
possibly eat away from him. 

“Ah, Juan! Ah, Francisca!’ he cried, 
in a rollicking voice, “Down with the 
tortillas and the tomales! Thou shalt have 
thy Christmas dinner with me, and a 
good one, too, I promise!” _ 

And he felt well repaid, indeed, with the 
light of joy that illuminated the faces of 
his two children, as they pressed his hands 
and thanked him fervidly. Ah, how 
pleasant it was to be able to give; how 
very, very pleasant. Truly the greatest 
thing in the whole world, without excep- 
tion. And—and—bah! What mattered 
a little less turkey and a little less claret? 
Nothing, nothing, nothing! So once more 
the Padre was blissfully happy, assuring 
himself that the presence of his three 
unexpected guests would make barely any 
difference at all. 

The Padre continued bidding adios to 
his departing congregation, with a slight 
feeling of relief, if the truth must be told, 
when he saw that most all of them were 
gone and no more had spoken of having a 
dinnerless Christmas. 

But he was to receive still another shock. 
Young Alberto Rosas and his wife, with 
their little girl, left a group of friends and 

















came over to bid the Padre a Merry Christ- 
mas before they left, and he saw that the 
couple were having a difficult task to make 
their daughter hold her tongue regarding 
something which they apparently did not 
wish known. 

“Well, Alberto! Well, Leonora! And 
how do we find ourselves today, eh?” 
asked the Padre lightly. 

“Oh, Padre Bernardo, very—” 

“Oh, mamma, why do we—” 

“Sh, sh! Be quiet, Carmen, can you 
not see that we are speaking to the kind 
Padre Bernardo?” 

“Yes, mamma, but why do we not—” 

The mother, at this point, placed her 
hand over the little girl’s mouth to still 
her speech. “Do not mind her, Padre 
Bernardo, please!’’ 

The Padre wondered what it was all 
about. “Certainly not, my dear Leonora. 
But what is troubling the sweet child?” 

Here the little girl broke away from her 
mother and rushed to the Padre’s side, 
clutching his cassock tightly between her 
chubby fingers and holding on closely, 
while she looked up into his face with her 
wide brown eyes sad and brimming. 

“J—I just wanted to know,” she lisped, 
“why it was that we are not going to have 
a big chicken, and lots of everything, for 
our Christmas dinner, as Matilda Munoz 
is going to have for hers!” 

- The good Padre blinked dazedly. Three 
more people without a Christmas dinner! 
“Why, my dear,” he managed to say, 
“what art thou going to have?” 

Her father, a young man whom the 
Padre knew was ashamed of being poor, 
flushed a deep red and stammered out their 
plight. “You—you see, Padre, this has 
been a bad year for our crops. I—I have 
even had to borrow to keep our pair of 
oxen alive and in condition to work. I 
owe at the two stores, and—well, our 
little Carmen was wondering why we have 
only tortillas and fried platanos for our 
Christmas dinner, while others have 


chickens and turkeys and everything. I 
am sorry, but—but I could do no better!” 
He hung his head as he finished, and his 
daughter began to cry as she saw her 
father in that position, thinking, child- 
like, that some great calamity must have 
befallen him. 
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Padre Bernardo, this time, did not 
stagger back as if he had received a blow. 
It seemed that dinnerless people abounded 
ail about him, and he only stood there, 
dazed and wondering, shaking his head 
slowly and sadly from side to side. In his 
heart he felt a great pain, as he thought, 
once more, of his having expended his 
last real on his own dinner while other 
people—his dear children—had nothing 
but their simple, everyday fare of tortillas. 
He raised his face to the sunny heavens 
and again begged his Dios to forgive him 
just this once. Yes, he was a cruel monster; 





Suddenly his benevolent face became creased in 
smiles, his eyes shone with a happy 
blissful light 


he knew it. He had been tempted by the 
delicious odor of the roasting turkey and 
the delicate taste of the claret. And the 
poor Padre continued mentally to scourge 
himself, thinking not at all of his daily 
sacrifices during the whole year; of his 
sitting for weeks at sick bedsides, of giving 
his meals away to poor wanderers, of 
paying out his last peso so that some 
poverty-stricken peon might not be evicted 
from his little adobe hut, of wearing cheap, 
coarse shoes and constantly mending his 
almost threadbare cassock, so that others 
might be warm and comfortable. 

He groaned; it was absolutely impossible 
to see three of his dear children have a 
dinnerless Christmas. It would mean, 
undoubtedly, that he would have to get 
along with a leg of the turkey and but a 
single glass of that lovely claret, the two 
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things to which he had looked forward 
with most pleasure. But, bah! Was 
there not plenty of the rice and other 
dishes? Certainly, certainly! And a leg 
of the bird and a glass of the wine was 
enough for anyone. 

“My dear,” he told the little girl, smiling 
happily, “thou, as well as Matilda Munoz, 
shall have a big Christmas dinner. For 
all three of thee are going to stay and eat 
with me. Come, come, be not sad!’’ and 
the thanks of the little family were so 
unbounded that it almost took his breath 
away. 

And then, after he had said adios to 
his last parishioner, and watched him 
walk down the hill without mentioning his 
scarcity of a Christmas dinner, the good 
Padre let a long, loud sigh escape him, 
called his children to him, and walked 
along the side of his little church to his 
house behind it, for the voice of Pancho 
could be heard, proclaiming in glad 
accents that the great Christmas dinner 
was smoking upon the table. 


* * * * * 


Padre Bernardo, some two hours later, 
sat alone at the long, narrow table in his 
scantily furnished dining room. The won- 
derful Christmas feast was all over, and 
his dear children, one and all, had been 
filled to the bursting point and made 
vastly happy, vowing, as they thanked 
him profusely before leaving, that never 
in their lives had they eaten of such a 
glorious meal. Yes, it had been a most 
successful affair, indeed; and how they 
had enjoyed it! Well, well, well! 


CHRISTMAS DINNER 


But the dear Padre, as he looked down 
at his own plate, could not help emitting 
a very little sigh. On it could be seen, 
picked quite clean, only the neck and the 
wishbone of the ten-pound turkey; all 
that he himself had eaten of the huge 
bird. And again, as he looked at his 
empty glass, he sighed; for the red ring, 
showing to where it had been filled, was 
not a bit more than half way up. Then 
he chuckled; it was really humorous; of 
the two things he liked best he had had 
the least. A wishbone and a neck of a 
turkey, a half a glass of wine! . . Eh, 
what? No, not even quite half a glass;— 
for he saw that it narrowed as it reached 
the bottom. 

Suddenly his benevolent face became 
creased in smiles, his eyes shone with a 
happy, blissful light, and he folded his 
arms and leaned back in his chair, gazing 
raptly at the large, heavy crucifix that 
hung on the opposite wall. He had, it 
was true, regretted his having had nothing 
more than the wishbone and the neck and 
the half glass of such priceless wine. But 
what could be better than that one man, in 
being disappointed, should be able to 
make so many other human beings, who 
had faced a cold and gloomy Christmas, as 
contented and as pleased as anyone in the 
world? Yes, thank the good Dios above 
him, but never in his whole, lone life had 
he had such a joyous Christmas dinner! 
And Padre Bernardo clasped his hands 
together, leaned over the table, bent his 
head, and murmured a lengthy and fer- 
vent prayer of thankfulness to the great, 
good Dios. 
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now TOR’S NOTE—We auote in full the author's letter to the editor accompanying the manuscript of ‘The 


ncearceration of Ambrose Brodhead”’: 
convicted of murder and sent to the penitentiary ( 


‘This ag professes to be written by a young man whose father was 
aupun?) and after bei: 
beyond any question wholly innocent of the crime charged against him. 
no recourse for damages for loss of time and the acquired bay cone | through long imprisonment to earn 
living. The state will do nothing whatever to rectify its awful bl 


incarcerated for ten years was proven 
nm being released he finds that he has 
his own 
under in taking away his liberty. There is much 


agitation in the air concerning the liability of corporations and companies employing labor, and I think it is time 
to agitate this matter of a monetary reimbursement to men who, though innocent, are deprived of all that men 
hold most dear. I recently questioned the wardens in we pe sao in as many states, and if one can judge thé 


circumference by so small an arc an innocent man who has si 


ered imprisonment can do nothing—and such cases 


are all too frequent. The story, written by the son whose education is interrupted by his father’s incarceration, 
is of necessity destitute of literary merit except such merit as may inhere in plain, and, I hope, direct use of English."’] 


proof of my father’s innocence of 

the crime for which he was sent 
to prison—taking the life of Pliny Dobson, 
the schoolmaster—I found the best report 
of the trial in our local paper, the 
Colliston Clarion. 

Here is a part of the report, taken by 
a stenographer. 

“Henry Bull, principal witness for the 
prosecution, was then placed upon the 
stand and duly sworn. 

“Prosecuting Attorney S. A. Norcross, 
immediately began the examination of the 
witness. 

“QO. Mr. Bull, where were you during 
the evening of August 10? 

“‘A. I was to home until about half past 
nine. 

“O. What took you away from home at 
that hour? 

“A. I heard someone hollering for help 
over to the master’s. 

“QO, What did you do when you heard 
the call? 

“A. It wasas dark as pitch and I hurried 
around and got the lantern and called my 
boys, Bill and Pete, and we all run over. 

“Q. What did you see when you got 
there? 

““A. Near that big bunch of lilac bushes I 
saw Squire Brodhead standing on the front 
walk. 

“Q. Did Mr. Brodhead have anything in 
his hands? 

“A. Yes, he had his big spring-blade 
knife in his hand and it was covered with 
blood. ; 


O* my long search for conclusive 


“Q. His hand or the knife? 

“A. Both of them. 

“Q. How did you know it to be his knife? 

“A. He said it was and the Squire is 
well knowed for his truth and veracity. 
He said he hadn’t seen it for a long time. 

“QO. What else did you see? 

“A. I seen the schoolmaster, Pliny 
Dobson, laying dead on the ground nearby 
where the Squire was standing. 

“Q. Did you try to learn whether or 
not the master was dead? 

“A. No; but the Squire he got down and 
put his ear to the master’s chest and when 
he got up he says, very solemn, ‘Hank, 
the teacher’s writ his last copy,’ says he. 

“O. What did you say to that? 

“A. “TI says, ‘Did you mean to kill him, 
Squire?’ 

“Q. What reply did he make to that? 

“A. He says, ‘For God’s sake, Hank, 
you don’t think J killed him, do you?’ 
Then he went on to tell how he was coming 
home from Colliston a horseback and how 
he heard a yell for help and how he run in 
to see what was wrong and how he lit a 
match and found the master laying there 
and the bloody knife on the walk. He 
said it was surely his knife, but he hadn’t 
no idea how it come there. Said he hadn’t 
seen it for six weeks, I think, though 
mebby he said seven. I was a trifle ex- 
cited. 

“OQ. Did Mr. Brodhead try to get away 
after you got there? 

“‘A. He said he’d go for the cor’ner. 

“OQ. What did you say to that? 

“A. I told him to stay with me and let 
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Bill go. I knowed there’d be some ugly 
questions when the cor’ner got there.” 


* * * 


This extract, given word for word, is 
enough to show how father was implicated 
in the murder. 

I was nine years old that day. Father 
had gone to town to get the mail and to 
buy me a birthday present. I sat on the 
porch long after my usual bedtime and 
listened for the sound of the horse’s hoofs. 
It was very dark. At last mother came out 
and told me to wash my feet and go to 
bed as father was so late. 

In the morning my first thought was of 
the present father was to bring me. With- 
out dressing I ran joyfully down stairs. 
No one was in sight. I rushed into mother’s 
room. After all these years I cannot com- 
mand myself to write in detail of our 
agony when mother, between fits of sob- 
bing, told me that father had been accused 
of an awful crime. 

“Ronald, he did not do it. Believe it 
and say it as long as there is breath in 
your body,” she admonished me. 

The trial was a long one. It has been 
claimed that the court had some feeling 
against father on account of political 
differences. but there has been no very 
good proof of that. If our folks suspected 
such a thing they did not think it sufficient 
to warrant a change in the venue. 

Unfortunately there had been a quarrel 
between father and the schoolmaster and 
that did father great harm. The prose- 
cuting attorney, a distant relative of the 
master, made a great deal of it. 

In the haze of many things that pre- 
ceded the great calamity two events stand 
out in perfect outline like those snow- 
capped mountains, yonder, when the 
summer skies are crystal clear. One of 
them is the quarrel with the master and 
the other is an incident with one of the 
hired men. 

The mental picture of the scene at the 
schoolhouse is perfect. Father holding 
my hand in his so tight that I fairly winced 
—before us on the schoolhouse steps the 
master, Dobson, his sallow face almost 
yellow with fear. 

“You whipped my little lad until you 
left the marks. Why?” 
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Something in father’s voice made the 
master cringe as I had seen many a boy 
cringe under his ready and unmerciful 
rod, for Dobson was an exponent of the 
lingering theory that “licking” and “learn- 
ing’ stand in the relation of cause and 
effect. 

“Well, you see, Squire Brodhead, the 
boy is dull, very dull, and I thought a 
whipping might brighten up his ideas.” 

Father’s left hand let go of mine and’ 
went like a flash to the master’s throat. 
I expected his clenched right hand would 
strike the master full in the face while his 
head was pinned back against the door of 
the schoolhouse. But father did not 
strike him. His right hand dropped to 
his side, his left let go its hold and reached 
down again for mine. 

“Dobson, you ever lay your finger on 
this boy again and I’ll come here and give 
you something to brighten up your ideas 
if such a thing is possible.” 

Then the anger faded from his face. 
He turned and led me away. 

We had gone but.a short distance when 
we heard the master cry out, “You'll rue 
this the longest day you live, Ambrose 
Brodhead.” 

Habitual fear of Dobson made me glance 
back, but father did not turn his head. 

Hank Bull, whose house was across the 
street from the schoolhouse, leaned silent 
and heavy-eyed over his gate and on each 
side of him was one of his pop-eyed sons. 
There the picture fades. 


* * * 


The Prosecuting Attorney tried hard to 
show that father had a violent temper and 
that he had gone to the master’s house 
the evening of the murder to renew the 
quarrel, and, in one of his fits of uncon- 
trolled anger had committed the crime. 

The incident of the hired man was also 
greatly magnified. Like the other it grew 
out of father’s great love for me, his only 
living child. 

Our farm was large and father had 
trouble in getting the right kind of men to 
work. 

Not long before the trial an Italian, 
Antony Barbano, commonly called Tony, 
was among our hands. He was a dark, 
rascally looking fellow, with a vicious cast 

















in his right eye and a big scar, like a saber 
cut, extending from the bridge of his nose 
down his left cheek to the end of his fierce, 
black moustache. 

He was quick-tempered, often flying 
into a great rage about almost nothing. 
Sometimes he was kind and when a streak 
of good nature was on him he would do 
many things to please me, even whittling 
out boats and making big kites. 

One day while playing in a mow in the 
barn I happened to knock a pitchfork 
loose. Unluckily it slid down and hit 
Tony a sharp blow on the head. 

He flew into a rage and yelled, “You 
leetle deevil! You coma down or I coma 
up and killa you.” 

I was so frightened that I hardly knew 
what I did. I went down the ladder, say- 
ing over and over, “I didn’t mean to, 
Tony, I didn’t mean to.”” When I was 
nearly down he seized me, pulled me to 
the floor, put one knee on me and began 
to beat me with his fist. I screamed at 
the top of my voice. 

He stopped suddenly, leaped to his 
feet and caught up the pitchfork. As I 
scrambled away from him I saw father 
running toward the barn. 

The sight of father terrified Tony and 
he kept yelling, “Keepa way, Meester 
Brodahead, I killa you, I killa you!” 

As father stepped inside the door he 
laid his hand upon the flail against which 
the fork was about as effective as would 
have been one of the rooster feathers 
scattered over the barn floor. 

The flail swept through the air. It 
missed Tony’s head by a few inches, hit 
the fork handle and snapped it in two. 

Tony stood defenseless. Like a rat that 
sees a weasel he scurried toward the front 
door, hoping to dodge past father and get 
out. Father was not only powerful but 
quick. He caught Tony by the collar, 
dragged him to the pond near the barn 
and threw him in. 

A neighbor by the name of Ben Tipton 
was driving past and saw father give the 
Italian the ducking. 

“Take a bath, you dirty rascal. Then 
come here and get your money and don’t 
ever set foot on this farm again.” 

With that father laid some money on a 
stump and then came to' the barn and led 
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me to the house. There that picture fades. 

Those are the only times I can remember 
seeing father really angry, but they had a 
great influence upon the case. 

Tony went to work for Ben Tipton, the 
man who had seen him thrown into the 
pond, but when the trial came Tony could 
not be found. So the Prosecution brought 
Tipton as a witness to show that father 
had a violent and uncontrolled temper. 

Father had good lawyers, but there was 
no accounting for the presence of his knife 
on the master’s walk. The jury brought 
in a verdict of murder in the second degree, 
and father was sentenced to imprisonment 
at hard labor for twenty years. It might 
as well have been for life, for he was then 
forty-five. The case was appealed, but the 
circuit court was sustained. 


* * * 


The parting was seared into my memory 
and will remain a distinct picture while 
life lasts. The sheriff was waiting for 
father to say good-bye to mother and me. 
Uncle John, mother’s brother, was going 
with him to the railroad station where 
father was to take the train to the peni- 
tentiary in a distant part of the state. 

“Mary, God being my judge, I am as 
innocent of the charge as any member of 
that jury,” he declared. Mother, unable 
to speak, patted his cheek to show her 
unshaken faith in him. 

Then he took me up in his arms and 
hugged me close, saying, “Ronald, my 
precious son, when you are older you must 
try to prove your father’s innocence.” 

He walked with a firm step down to 
the gate, got into the light wagon and was 
driven away. 

I must not linger over the awful days 
that followed except to make clear what 
occurred later. 

Father had deeded all the property to 
mother and as soon as possible she sold-the 
farm to pay the enormous expenses of the 
trial and the debts that suddenly expanded 
as our income contracted. When every- 
thing was paid we had but a few hundred 
dollars left. 

One sad thing was the way people turned 
against us, some to whom father had been 
most kind being the first to desert us. 

An incident which had a bearing upon 
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subsequent events will also serve to show 
how extreme was the animosity some 
people manifested. 

Ben Tipton may have been influenced 
somewhat by Tony’s talk, but he certainly 
went to a great extreme in the unfriendly 
treatment he gave us. 

His little boy, Jerry, was about my own 
age, and one day Jerry came to our house 
to play with me and sail his boat on our 
pond. Of course I was greatly pleased to 
have him come. 

While tgilking over our boats we noticed 
that they were exactly alike and found 
that Tony had made both of them. 

After we got tired of the pond we went 
into the barn and up on the mow to play. 
We put our boats on the big beam under 
the eaves and began turning “‘summersets”’ 
as we called it. 

Soon a voice from below called, ‘‘Gerald, 
you up there?” 

“Yes, pa; I’m playing with Ronald 
Brodhead.” 

“Come down here this minute, 
manded Mr. Tipton. 

Jerry hurried down the ladder. As they 
left the barn I heard Mr. Tipton say, 
though I do not think he intended it for 
my ears, “How many times must I tell 
you not to play with Ronald? You know 
his father is in State’s Prison.” 

I burst out crying and lay there a long 
time, very miserable. 

But I did not have to submit to such 
treatment very long, for we soon moved to 
the State Capitol where mother’s sister 
lived. In the city the people cared nothing 
about our affairs. 

Mother did sewing or anything else she 
could to earn an honest dollar. I had 
better schools than in the country and, 
for some reason, the city superintendent 
took an interest in me and showed me every 
kindness possible, and the fund of kindness 
in Robert Dudley was inexhaustible. It 
was a childish thought but I often won- 
dered how such a small body could contain 
such a big heart. I loved to see his good, 
honest face, surmounted by his perfectly 
white hair, whenever he appeared in our 
schoolroom. 

Once in a while mother and I went to 
the prison to see father. We could not 
afford to go often. Twice Superintendent 


” 


com- 
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Dudley got free transportation for us, and 
once Uncle John paid our way. 

Boy that I was I could see that the 
solitary cell, the restraint from conversa- 
tion, the contact with real criminals, the 
humiliation, the prison garb and the severe 
discipline were making their mark upon 
father both physically and mentally. 

A thing that worried father was that we 
were in such hard circumstances while he, 
whose business it was to provide for us, 
was hired out at a few cents a day, the 
few cents being turned over to the State 
that was robbing him of all that men hold 
dear. 

* * * 

Six years had passed, and father had 
become the most trusted of the /rusties. 
On a day when the Governor and the 
State Board of Control were visiting the 
prison a fierce mutiny occurred and father 
did valiant service in helping the guards 
to quell it. It was stated that he saved 
the lives of both the Governor and the 
Warden. 

The next day the papers were full of the 
affair and many of them openly urged that 
father be given a pardon. 

Mr. Dudley came at once to our cottage 
and told mother he would go with her to 
the Governor and urge father’s release. 
He also offered to start a petition for that 
purpose if the direct appeal failed. 

But the Governor told mother it was 
only a political trick of his opponents to 
get him into a hole and prevent his re- 
election. Mr. Dudley did everything he 
could, but he was given to understand by 
the men who play “ring around the rosy”’ 
in the State House that school teachers 
don’t count in politics and that they would 
do well to keep out of it. 

From the time I was twelve years old 
I had been anxious to make an exhaustive 
search for the man who had killed Dobson, 
for I felt that in finding him lay the proof 
of father’s innocence. The one thing we 
lacked, however, was money. Unexpected 
help came soon after the Governor had 
refused the pardon. 

A letter came from a stockbroker asking 
if father did not hold some stock in a mine 
in Leadville and, if so, at what price we 
would be willing to sell it. We found the 
stock and asked Mr. Dudley to find out 
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why it was in demand. He found that the 
mine, long thought worthless, had sud- 
denly developed great possibilities. Within 
a month the certificates were sold for what 
seemed to us a great fortune. 

I asked mother to let me go to our old 
neighborhood and look the ground over. 
She thought it hardly worth while, but let 
me go. 

I went to Dobson’s house. It was va- 
cant. He had no family and no one had 
lived there after he died. 

While at our old farm I went into the 
barn and some impulse prompted me to 
go into the loft where I had played so 
often. The two little boats Jerry Tipton 
and I had left under the eaves and for- 
gotten caught my eye. 

I took them to the floor below. There I 
noticed that the boats were not only made 
by the same person, but that they were 
made by the same knife, a thing that 
startled me beyond belief. Everywhere 
along the sides, the whittling in the soft 
pine showed that the blade had two nicks, 
a large one and a small one. The two 
little ridges were perfectly distinct. 

I distinctly remembered that I borrowed 
father’s -spring-blade knife for Tony to 
use in making my boat. I felt sure that 
Tony had made Jerry’s boat with the 
same knife. Then it flashed into my 
mind that Tony had killed the master 
with father’s knife and had left it, for 
revenge on father or through accident, 
lying on the walk. 

I said nothing about the boats except to 
Uncle John. He thought I had made a 
great find. 

“Ronald, my boy, you’ll be the means of 
clearing your father if this Tony can only 
be found, and no doubt he can,’ he de- 
clared jubilantly. The thought made me 
very happy. 

Before going back home I found Jerry 
Tipton and questioned him as to the kind 
of knife Tony used in making his boat. 
All that he felt sure of was that no knife 
had been borrowed. 

“Pa never let me have his knife for 
anything,”’ he declared. 

“Did Tony and your father get along 
well?” I asked. 

“Had a big fight and Tony got the worst 
ih." 
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“When did they fight?” 

“The last night Tony was here, just 
after supper. It was the evening the 
master was killed.” 

“Did your father go out anywhere that 
evening after the fight?” 

“Yes, he was out a while,” this after 
some hesitation. 

“Shucks. You are guessing. 
couldn’t possibly remember.” 

“You bet I can. There’s been no end 
of talk about it. Ma was afraid to have 
Pa leave the house for fear Tony would 
lay for him.” 

By careful questioning I wormed the 
information out of him that his father 
had gone to the master’s to play chess. 
Fearing Tony might attack him he had 
slipped out of the back door to go home. 

I at once came to the conclusion that 
after Tipton went, the master, who was 
Tipton’s size and build, had stepped out 
in front and that through mistake, it being 
very dark, Tony killed him. 

Tipton’s silence could be accounted for 
only on the ground that he feared sus- 
picion would fall on himself. He may 
have doubted Tony’s part in it and thought 
father guilty. 

When I reached home I told Mr. Dudley 
my theory and he asked mother for the 
knife. It had come back to us after the 
trial. He whittled a stick with it and 
declared that the knife had made both 
boats. He then brought Mr. Burnham, 
manager of a detective agency, to our 
house. After a full discussion of the case 
the Detective Agency began a world-wide 
search for Tony. 

a * * 

Months slipped into years. Hundreds 
of clues were followed up to no avail. 
At eighteen I started in on the case. 
Finally our money ran low and I was 
beginning to think the search must be 
abandoned for want of funds when light 
broke through the clouds. 

A member of the Burnham agency wired 
from Denver that he had got a glimpse of 
a man who answered perfectly to Tony’s 
description, but the man had eluded him. 
I hurried to Denver and we carefully 
searched the city, assisted in a measure 
by the police. 

On the evening of the fourth day I 
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strolled through the poorer part of the. 


city, eagerly searching for a clue. As I 
was about to retrace my steps I heard two 
shots fired in quick succession in.a nearby 
shanty. A moment after a man rushed 
out and fled into the darkness. 

My first impulse was to investigate, but 
I decided to have witnesses. I hurried 
back to the nearest drug store and ’phoned 
for the detective and alsonotified the police. 

The agent and an officer came at the 
same time. We entered the shanty to- 
gether. The officer’s flashlight revealed 
Tony Barbano, lying unconscious on the 
floor. Fear gripped my heart, for I thought 
his secret had died with him. 

He was taken to the hospital. With a 
priest and a notary within call I stayed 
all night at his bedside. In the morning, 
to my surprise and joy he opened his eyes 
and asked for water. 

When he had brightened up a little the 
physician told him he had but a few hours 
to live and the priest urged him to tell 
what he knew about the killing of the 
schoolmaster. 

His story corroborated my theory, except 
that he denied any intention of implicating 
father. He took the knife with him from 
cur farm. In the scuffle with the master it 
slipped out of his hand and the darkness 
prevented him from recovering it. The 
notary took his oath to the essentials of 
the story. That afternoon Tony died. 

The Governor—not the one who had 
refused to pardon father, for he had not 
been re-elected—cheerfully and promptly 
granted father a pardon. 

Mother and I went to bring father 
home, but his home-coming was very 
different from our anticipations. Though 
but fifty-five he was a decrepit, timid old 
man, wholly unlike the man who had been 
dragged from his peaceful home ten years 
before. 

The state professes to give every man 
justice. How has it treated this good citi- 
zen, this kind father, this devoted husband? 

An innocent man, he was accused and 
convicted on circumstantial evidence, and 
incarcerated for ten weary years in a 
deformatory. I say deformatory, for it is 
all too evident that father’s moral nature 
has lost much of its old-time firmness. 
He went: into prison an optimist and came 
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out suspicious of everything and every- 
body, especially persons employed by the 
State. 

This poor old man who peeks into dark 
corners, whispers to himself, walks with 
the prison lock-step and who is as helpless 
to earn his living as a baby, appeals to the 
state for reimbursement for the lost oppor- 
tunities of which the State has robbed him. 

What is the State’s reply to his petition 
for redress? 

It runs somewhat as follows: 

“Ambrose Brodhead, it is not denied 
that you were convicted through an error 
and that your ‘pardon’ is for an offense 
you did not commit. It is not denied that 
the State has taken your earning power 
for ten years, nor is it denied that it has 
probably deprived you of the power to 
earn your own living for whatever number of 
years you may survive your imprisonment. 

“The State has made amends to this 
extent. It has released you and restored 
to you your civil rights. It has given you 
a complete suit of clothes and ten dollars 
in cash. It has paid your railroad fare, 
first class, back to the place where you 
were sentenced. 

“You ask in your plea that the State, 


_in some way, bring to book the men who 


made the ‘egregious blunder’ and compel 
them to answer, personally, for their error. 
That is absurd. Some of the officers are 
dead and others, though alive, are no longer 
in office. Besides, the State cannot hold 
men responsible for errors in judgment 
where no wrong was intended. 

“It is useless to appeal to the Legislature. 
Our Constitution does not provide for 
any such contingency, and there is grave 
doubt without such provision whether the 
Legislative Department has the power to 
reimburse you. It might lead to no end of 
trouble were the Legislature to begin 
wrangling over a ten thousand dollar 
appropriation to a man unjustly im- 
prisoned. 

“No, no, Mr. Brodhead. Be reasonable. 
Accept it as a Dispensation of Providence 
and try to make the best of it. You have 
ason and a wife to support you, and you’re 
lucky that the State has given you your 
freedom. You see it can’t be helped. 
Success attend you. Good-bye and God 
bléss you.” 








Useful Foods that Thoughtless Persons 


Condemn 


by Harry Everett Barnard 
Author of “The Danger of Patent Medicines”, etc. 


WE may pay ten dollars for a luncheon 
at the St. Regis, or get a full dinner 
on the Bowery for ten cents; we may 
dine upon seal blubber under the Arctic 
Circle or upon bread fruit and bananas on 
a tropical island; we may eat rice and 
birds’ nests in China, black bread and 
sausages in Germany, soups and salads 
in France or come back to Boston to baked 
beans and pie. But 


position of food, been able to put together 
carbon and hydrogen, oxygen, nitrogen 
and sulphur to make a new food. But 
something has been done in the laboratory, 
and a few products are now to be had for 
our table that twenty-five years ago were 
unknown, and we of today may enjoy 
a gustatorial satisfaction denied our fathers. 
During the Franco-Prussian War a 
French chemist, 





wherever we live, 
whether it is at 
Hammerfest or 
Honolulu, Mexico 
City or Pekin, we 
eat the food most 
readily obtainable 
to furnish bodily 
warmth and en- 
ergy. 

Most of ourfoods 
are as old as civiliz- 
ation itself; meats, 


of our food. 





Most of our foods are as old as 
civilization itself; meats, fish, the 
cereals, fruits and nuts were food 
for primitive man and are the 
standby of all people of today. 
There has been great advance- 
ment in methods of preparation 
but little increase in the variety 


Mege- Mouries, 
working in Paris 
during the siege, 
was led to produce 
something that 
would take the 
place of butter as a 
food for the work- 
in'g classes, for 
butter was not ob- 
tainable in a_ be- 
sieged city. He 
mixed various fats 








fish, the cereals, 
fruits and nuts were food for primitive man 
and are the standby of all people of today. 
There has been great ‘advancement in 
methods of preparation but little increase in 
the variety of our food except that gained 
by the commercial exchange of the products 
of our country for those of another, so that 
we of the north may enjoy tropical fruits 
and pay for them with prepared meats and 
corn and wheat from our prairies. 
Invention has done little to enlarge the 
dietary. The first dream of the alchemist 
was to turn base metals to gold in his 
crucible; the second idea that seized him, 
and one more worthy, was to convert 
gross materials into food. But all his toil 
and years of patient searching did not 
reveal the subtle differences that make the 
food for beasts unsuitable for nourishing 


man. Nor has the chemist of today, with | 


his vastly greater knowledge of the com- 


and oils together 


“and finally produced a substance of 


the consistency of butter, of a sweet, 
agreeable flavor and of superior keep- 
ing qualities which he called oleo- 
margarine. The many good qualities of 
the new product: were promptly seen by 
American manufacturers and soon this 
country became the leading producer of 
the “poor man’s butter.’’ Oleomargarine 
is now made by cutting up the choice fat 
of healthy cattle and heating it until the 
clear fat separates and rises to the top of 
the kettle. It is then drawn off, cooled 
and placed under pressure. The more 
liquid oil, which is called oleo stock, runs 
off, leaving behind a solid product known 
as beef stearine. The oleo oil is. then 
churned with milk, sometimes mixed with 
a small quantity of butter to impart a 
more characteristic butter flavor, salted 
and made up into a marketable form. 
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Every step of the process is conducted 
with the greatest cleanliness. No rancid 
fat can be used nor is it possible to work in 
unsound material. The product has re- 
ceived the endorsement of chemists and 
scientists, health boards and sanitarians, 
until there is not the slightest doubt of 
its wholesomeness and value as a food 
product. And yet there exists today, 
more than twenty-five years after its intro- 
duction, such a deep-rooted prejudice 
‘ against it that it rarely finds its way to 
the table in its true character. A social 
opprobrium rests upon it and rare is the 
man who will acknowledge its use or dare 
offer it as a food to a guest. 

This unwarranted feeling is fostered and 
perpetuated by the fact that state after 
state and finally the Federal Congress has 
passed laws to restrict its manufacture and 
sale. But while 


from the original substitutes in that the 
chemist has materially changed its char- 
acter by eliminating certain ingredients 
which are unstable and so make them less 
satisfactory for general use. The manu- 
facturers claim that a portion of the fats 
which decompose readily and produce 
rancidity and which are deficient in short- 
ening power, are changed by their chemical 
process into a stable form which is wholly 
unobjectionable. If the average consumer 
were not so averse to trying new foods, 
pure hog fat in the form of lard would be 
replaced by these more stable, cheaper 
compounds. 

When starch is taken into the mouth it 
is converted by the saliva into sugar. The 
same thing is accomplished by treating 
starch with dilute acids. The starch mole- 
cule takes up a molecule of water and 
becomes .a sugar. 





state legislatures 
have insisted that 
oleomargarine shall 
not be sold unless 
colored pink, they 
have inconsistently 
allowed its use 
in almshouses, 





If the average consumer were not 
so averse to trying new foods, 
pure hog fat in the form of lard 
would be replaced by the more 
stable, cheaper compounds. 


This sugar is called 
glucose. When it 
was first suggested 
as a food, a substi- 
tute for expensive 
cane or beet sugar, 
there was great 
opposition to its 








asylums, jails, 
prisons and all other public institutions 
as a cheap and wholesome food. In 
1902 Congress, under the guise of a 
revenue law, put upon all oleo a tax of 
one and one-fourth cents a pound and upon 
all colored oleo a tax of ten cents a pound. 
All this legislation and prohibition and 
regulation of the sale of oleo has created 
in the public mind the idea that it is not 
desirable food, and has forced its sale 
under fraudulent names such as “Dairy 
Butter,” “Jersey Roll’ or “Country Roll.” 
For some years cheap and palatable 
cooking oils made by compounding cotton 
seed oil with animal fats, have been exten- 
sively used as substitutes for lard, for 
frying and as shortening in the baking of 
pastries. These compounds are cheaper 
than lard, have a less characteristic flavor 
and are quite as wholesome and have 
acquired a considerable popularity among 
those who fry and bake extensively. 
Within the last year a new substitute for 
lard has been placed upon the market. 
This new preparation is somewhat different 


use. It was de- 
clared a poison, an unfit substance for 
human consumption. This was speedily 
disproved by the report of a committee 
of the American Academy of Science, 
who experimented with it and studied 
its manufacture, and a new food pro-. 
duct was given‘ to the world. Glucose 
is made by treating a starch, usually corn 
starch, with diluted hydrochloric acid. 
The starch is changed to sugar and the 
excess of acid neutralized with soda. The 
process of manufacture is simple, rapid 
and cleanly and free from the many dis- 
agreeable features attending the manu- 
facture of cane sugar. And yet, in spite 
of its great food value and small cost, 
glucose is to the thoughtless consumer and 
food faddist not a food product but a food 
adulterant. Glucose candies are tabooed, 
glucose syrups are not desired and with 
oleo glucose is forced to stand outside the 
kitchen door, a cheap, wholesome food 
condemned by thoughtless people. Cot- 
tonseed oil is another food that merits 
the approval of every cook and every con- 
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sumer. It is cheap, nutritious and palat- 
able and yet so great is the prejudice 
against its use that it never comes to our 
table unless disguised as olive oil, mixed 
with lard or incorporated in some butter 
substitute. 

That the manufacturer has finally come 
to realize that his new preparations will 
never force their way into general use on 
merit alone, is, I believe, demonstrated by 
the educational advertising which’ now 
strikes the reader’s eye from newspaper, 
magazine, billboard and every other me- 
dium of publicity. The merits of oleo- 
margarine are now brought to the atten- 
tion of the consumer by well-devised, 
truthful, persistent advertising. The value 
of lard substitutes is being placed before 
the housewife in the same effective way. 
The manufacturers of glucose are en- 
deavoring to build 


future cannot be prophesied. The chem- 
ists who have endeavored to build up avail- 
able food material have gone but a little 
way on the road to success, and even if 
they finally are able to construct true 
foods the economical utilization of their 
processes does not now seem possible. 
The living plant can produce food in the 
form of cereals, fruits, vegetables and, by 
the medium of the gross and grain fed 
animal organism, meat, far cheaper than 
the workshop or laboratory. The number 
of fruits and vegetables utilized for food 
will be greatly increased by the discovery 
of new varieties and a change of habits 
of growth. Beyond this diversion of 
present use the scientist can hardly hope 
to go. Y 

Habits of dress change with each season, 
habits of living change with each gen- 
eration, but the 





up a market for 
their product,notas 
a sugar substitute, 
but as a legitimate 
article of food of 
positive worth. 
We have long 
looked for discov- 





The habit of food selection does 
not.change. New foods, if they 
have the flavor of the laboratory 
about them, are denounced as 
artificial and are put aside. 


habit of food selec- 
tion does not 
change. New 
foods, if they have 
the flavor of the 
laboratory about 
them, are de- 
nounced as arti- 








eries by which 

raw material, hitherto useless, can be 
added to the food supply. This has 
been done in the case of the few instances 
referred to. What will be done in the 


ficial and are put 
aside. The prejudices against oleomargarine, 
glucose and cottonseed oil are deep rooted 
and will only fall before a more general 
knowledge of their true food value. 


THE WINTER OF THE HEART 


ITHIN the bosom of the vale 
The lake lies hushed in ice and snow, 
While winds above, and tides below 


Its hoary tomb assail. 


When winter’s chill has visited 

The heart, Love’s winds may come and go; 
Yet as a lake beneath the snow 

The heart, inurned, lies dead. 
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A New Vear’s Greeting 


VERY year a memorandum on the editorial desk calls months 
ahead of time for the preparation of a fitting New Year’s 
greeting. The reminder is looked at again and again and there 

is pondering over what message can be sent to readers that will touch 
the heart as well as please the mind and yet be something more than a 
commonplace, parrot-like ‘‘Happy New Year.’’ For New Year's 
day has a deeper meaning than merely its repetition of formal good 
wishes, friendly gifts and even its seasonable good resolves and 
conventional hospitalities. There are many changes as the years go 
by, but they do not always date from the first of January, and most 
of them are gradual evolutions rather than precipitate and radical 
revolutions in character, sentiment or conditions on a particular date. 

Sam Walter Foss in his charming poem, “‘New Year’s at Hard Fact 

Meadows’”’ suggests thoughts that seem especially worthy of con- 
sideration at this time. 


Hope came to me last New Year, and told her pretty lie, 

How she’d make the earth grow greener, how she’d scour up the sky, 
How she’d make the stars shine brighter, ere the coming year was done, 
Make the grave moon more resplendent, polish up the ancient sun. 





But he says in dulcet numbers how he saw the vision fail: 


And my bird of promise sat there on a very nearby rail, 

And he lightened all my back-yard with the plumage of his tail; 
And he gazed with Orphic meaning from the corner of his eye, 
Which proceeding I translated, ‘(Come and catch me; here am I.” 


He describes trying to catch the Bird of Paradise which never 
alighted; how he fished in Hope’s great ocean, but the resplendent 
fishes would not bite; how the fairest apples of fortune grew beyond his 
reach; and even the woodchuck dodged and took refuge in his hole. 
Then a railroad pass was offered the poet on the ‘Go and Get There 
Railroad” and he took passage for the “‘Get There Central Station” 
but, after dashing through fog-banks and over the rails, he finally 
rolled down an embankment into the meadows of Hard Fact. How 
the genial eyes of Sam Walter Foss used to twinkle, as he saw that 
the real meaning of his lines were appreciated. 

There can be nothing more appropriate in this year of bounteous 
harvests than to get back into his ‘Hard Fact Meadows’’ mood 
and in sympathy with him exclaim: 

And since then I’ve bought a pickaxe, and a shovel and a hoe, 

And I've ditched the Hard Fact Meadows, and I’ve made ’em bloom and grow; 


Though I've raised no golden harvest, I have made my farming pay; 
And Pve raised fair grass upon them, and it makes nutritious hay. 


But still the ancient rumors float into my meadow here, 
That Hope makes prodigious promise for the coming glad New Year; 
That she offers still free passage on the Go and Get There train— 

But I’ve got my Hard Fact hay-crop to get in before the rain. 





























So we must like the farmer find in our own ‘Hard Fact Meadows 
drained sweet and fair,’’ our realization of nodding daisies and sweet- 
scented beautiful clover, after hard toil with shovel, hoe, spade and 
scythe, which goes to impress upon us that in the New Year, after all 
our ardent hopes and aspirations, we have to deal with Hard Fact 
Meadows and the conditions that are around us. No Prince Charm- 
ing is tripping about in these prosaic days—just earnest, patient, per- 
sistent, day-by-day effort drains the sour meadows and makes them 
sweet again. 

In all the glow of a Merry Christmas and the ren2wed purposes of 
the New Year, the most refreshing thing is to know that hard work 
counts in all human efforts just the same as on the farm. We can hoe 
away the weeds, those nasty things that we so often resolve to eradi- 
cate, but never do; we can spade up with new energy and enthusiasm 
those old, hard notions that have made us impervious to the sweeter 
and more tender emotions of life, and then with the sickle gather in 
the golden grain of friendship and love—those harvests that we reap 
when meetly sown, as certainly as the grain follows the seed. 

So if the editor were to suggest a sentiment for New Year’s he 
would tell all mankind just as Sam Walter Foss did in his parable 
of “Hard Fact Meadows,” to work faithfully in Life’s vineyard—not 
forgetting that each day has its “‘hard facts” to deal with, and there 
may be as much glory and poesy in dealing with everyday duties that 
may never be heralded in the public prints or portrayed on canvas, 
which after all lead up to larger things and grander compensations. 
Neither is this a set sermon to others, but the editor himself, after a 
retrospect of the year’s labors which inspired full assurance and 
buoyant hope for the future, was thinking of the New Year and 
chanced to pick up Sam Walter Foss’ poems—all the more precious 
now that the genial friend and sweet singer is no longer with us. 
Without even looking at the index the book opened at this beautiful 
philosophy which came straight from the heart of a man who never 
permitted himself to believe that any life was wholly bad, or that 
any duty in life was so humble that it did not make for nobility of 
soul. : 

Editors dream and grow anxious at times concerning the message 
of the written word and fancy that if words could be spoken or read 
at the same and appointed moment to all the people, all over the 
country, there would be evolved a tremendous telepathic power that 
would make even the most ordinary and prosaic utterance a psychic 
force that no reader could resist. So now all together at one and the 
same moment as the clock strikes the hour of twelve, dividing 1912 
from 1913, just realize that your editor is straining through the tele- 
pathic ether to send every reader hearty good wishes for a happy, 
a prosperous, a wholesome New Year. 
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Capt. John W. Weeks for Senator 


by Mitchell Mannering 


F every Republican voter in the state of 
Massachusetts were personally ac- 
quainted with Captain John W. Weeks, 

who was so handsomely endorsed by voters 
of the Thirteenth Congressional District, 
there would be no doubt as to their choice 
for United States Senator succeeding 
Senator W. Murray Crane. Clean, high- 
minded, patriotic, generous in every rela- 
tion of life, John W. Weeks has carried 
these attributes into his political career 
and services as a member of Congress at 
Washington today. 

In his public life he has simply followed 
the natural bent of a kind disposition to 
do his duty to others, as well as to his 
family and himself. Long before he ever 
dreamed of entering public life he was 
popular because he was always doing 
something for his friends and associates. 
A graduate of the United States Naval 
Academy at Annapolis, he was early 
intensely interested in the development of 
the naval militia of Massachusetts, not 
only as an important arm of the State 
militia, but as a splendid school to develop 
the physical and mental training of young 
men. When he was first mentioned for 
Congress every person who had ever known 
John W. Weeks was his friend and sup- 
porter. 

In all the years that I have known him 
I have never seen anything but a sunny 
look on his face; a calm and unperturbed 
poise and confidence of manner and con- 
versation, or failed to find him a sympa- 
thetic and attentive listener to every de- 
serving appeal or just argument. Some 
have suggested that it is because he listens 
so well that he understands and serves so 
well. If the entire membership of the 
national House of Representatives were 
to decide today who is best fitted for a seat 
in the Upper House under existing cir- 
cumstances, on merit and qualifications 
alone, John W. Weeks would be the man 
of their choice. He would take up his 


Senatorial labors, without losing a day be-, 


fore he was able to give effective service 
to the State. 
* * * 

John W. Weeks entered the House of 
Representatives and took up his work as 
he has always taken up other duties in 
life, quietly, modestly and thoroughly, and 
in his brief term of service has become one 
of the conspicuous leaders at Washington. 
His persistent, business-like, conscientious 
work in committee and on the floor of the 
House has singularly fitted him to under- 
stand the needs of the hour, and to act 
understandingly in the counsels of the 
nation. He was early chosen as one of the 
leaders in monetary reform and his record 
as chairman of the Post Office Committee 
and Republican Congress, handling an 
appropriation bill of $240,000,000, which 
was adopted by Congress without a change 
or alteration even in the matter of punc- 
tuation, is an unexampled and unparalleled 
tribute to his efficiency as a law-maker. 
This training has amply fitted him for 
the higher service of the Senate. When 
there was a discussion on the Naval 
Appropriation Bill and John W. Weeks 
arose on the floor to discuss it, the House 
listened attentively, because, as one of 
the opposition remarked, ‘“‘He talks like 
one who knows.” He is particularly 
qualified by education and active service 
to solve the problems of naval service and 
administration as well as of the merchant 
marine and is already a leader on ques- 
tions of vital concern to Massachusetts 
and New England in connection with the 
approaching completion of the Panama 
Canal. Among his numerous legislative 
triumphs was the Appalachian Forestry 
Reserve measures, which show how well 
he represents not only his district, the 
State of Massachusetts and New England, 
but his broader conception of the interests 
and claims of the whole people. Today 
the ability and conscientious service of a 
Senator are of vital importance to his 
constituents, not only on the floor of the 
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HON. JOHN W. WEEKS 


Senate, but at conferences and hearings 
wherein cool heads, sound judgment and 
foresight are needed. In these emergen- 
cies John W. Weeks has never been found 
wanting. Tributes from ex-Congressman 
Washburn and other colleagues in the 
House with whom he has served, tell the 
story. His candidacy for higher office 
comes with hearty endorsement on every 
hand. 








The Congressional Record abounds with 
the evidences of his ability to enlist the 
co-operation of his associates. Even in the 
face of bitter opposition, in his quiet way, 
he has steadily pushed straight ahead for 
results. On the floor of the House he has 
long been recognized as a most convincing 
speaker and the manner in which he man- 
aged the Postal Savings Bank bill in caucus 
and on the floor of the House deserves an 
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article in itself, as the story of a measure of 
popular benefit largely secured through the 
efforts of a practical business man, who has 
a sincere desire to benefit the common 
people, rather than to pose as a leader in 
the important phases of government. His 
wide acquaintance is naturally of special 
value to the Commonwealth, especially 
because his acquaintances generally be- 
come warm friends. 

Prominent as Commander of the Massa- 
chusetts Naval Brigade in the Spanish- 
American War and notably efficient as 
Mayor of Newton, he is comparatively a 
young man but with many years of 
experience. Those familiar with the 
situation will generally agree that no other 
man would more effectively complement 
the conspicuous service of the distinguished 
senior Senator, or prove a more fitting 
successor to Senator Crane in maintaining 
and increasing the power and influence of 
Massachusetts in the counsels of the 
nation. Progressive, constructive, and 
always level-headed, a strong and powerful 
leader, he pushes forward living up to the 
ancient and lofty ideals of the old Bay 
State. His public record has been hand- 
somely endorsed by his re-election, wherein 
all candidates were measured by a rigid 
standard of which his district, state and 
nation may well be proud. The vote of the 
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people in that district is certainly an ex- 
pression of what the state at large would 
desire in a United States Senator, and the 
General Court meeting on Beacon Hill 
cannot fail to act with prudence and 
honor if it selects for United States Senator 
Captain John W. Weeks, who has already 
splendidly served his state. 

Massachusetts and New England will 
have need of John W. Weeks during the 
coming four years, and this can be said 
without the slightest reflection on other 
candidates, for with the- generosity and 
fairness characteristic of the man, his first 
thought during the carapaign was to elect 
Republican legislators and leave the 
choice of Senators in their hands. It is 
difficult to find a valid reason why the 
legislature should not unite its strength 
upon the strongest man available at a time 
when men of Mr. Weeks’ tact, forcefulness, 
independence and popularity are sadly 
needed. 

Never before nor since the day 
when he entered public life has anyone 
ever had anything but a kind word to say 
of the character, honesty and ability of 
John W. Weeks, and his past services and 
his sterling qualifications point inevitably 
to him as the logical successor of Winthrop 
Murray Crane as United States Senator 
from Massachusetts. 
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es it quite sensational? Send it in, 

A thought inspirational? We want it in. 
Will it help your fellow-man, 
Doing now the best he can, 
Follow up a better plan? Get it in. 
Patriotic, faithful, strong— 
Full of music, and of song, 


Sweetly told, and not too long—we’ll put it in. 

















concretely embodied in the Fifth In- 

ternational Chambers of Commerce 
Congress, convened at Boston last fall. 
More than eight hundred delegates from al- 
most every country in the world gathered in 
the lobby of the magnificent new Copley- 
Plaza hotel for the opening session, and 
one swiftly realized how closely together 
the world has been drawn by the ties of 
commerce. Here were assembled repre- 
sentatives from Australia, New Zealand, 
Europe, Asia and Africa, in a single gath- 
ering for a common purpose, all earnestly 
seeking to converse in the English tongue— 
the language of commerce. 

The fifth annual Congress was the most 
notable result of the organization, and the 
Boston Chamber of Commerce added still 
further laurels to Boston’s fame as the 
ideal convention city of the world. Seated 
in the gilded chairs of the new Convention 
Hall of the hotel, the delegates were called 
to order by Chairman 
George S. Smith of the 
Boston Executive 
Committee, and Secre- 
tary Nagel of the De- 
partment of Commerce 
and Labor delivered 
the address of welcome 
followed in like vein by 
Governor Foss and 
Mayor Fitzgerald, who 
received hearty re- 
sponses to their well- 
considered advocacy of 
the reign of universal 
peace, and a broader 
spirit of national. and 
trade policies. 

The program com- 
prised discussions 
whose fully reported 
speeches would form a 
compendium of valua- 
ble treatises on modern 
commerce. After the 


B concretely the genius of the age, was 


general remarks’ there 


World-Wide Gathering of Business Men 


by Flynn Wayne 





DR. LEONARD HOCHDORF 
Official delegate appointed by the Austrian 
vernment 
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were sessions in various languages, which 
might have suggested the Tower of Babel 
but for the healing influence of a common 
interest. There were advocates of ‘‘calen- 
dar reform,’ and also for “a fixed date 
for Easter,” by Monsieur Louis Canon- 
Legrand, President of the Congress. 

“The establishment of an international 
court of arbitration to decide suits between 
individuals and foreign states’ was dis- 
cussed at some length by noted experts; 
as were “The unification of legislation 
relating to checks,” “Commercial statistics 
and the immediate institution of an inter- 
national office regulations,” all indicating 
how much closer together the nations of 
the world are drawn today than even five 
or ten years ago, and largely because of 
such meetings. 

“International Postal reforms” were dis- 
cussed and the inevitable “high cost of 
living’? question bobbed up as a matter of 
worldwide concern. Mr. John Barrett, 
Director of the Pan- 
American Union, was 
on hand, wearing a silk 
hat in deference to 
foreign custom, and 
pushing forward with 
his usual energy and 
enthusiasm the great 
project of Latin- 
American develop- 
ment. 

On the third eventful 
day, President William 
Howard Taft delivered 
an address which 
evoked hearty ap- 
plause, indicating not 
only the President’s 
popularity among the 
delegates, but a general 
appreciation of his 
broad comprehension of 
international subjects. 

It was an intensely 
practical and business- 
like gathering, during 
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PRESIDENT CANON-LEGRAND AND GOVERNOR FOSS OF MASSACHUSETTS 














A SECTION OF THE CONGRESS IN SESSION IN THE BANQUET HALL OF THE 
COPLEY-PLAZA HOTEL 











which photographs of groups of delegates 


were taken for the purpose of a systematic 


classification of the physique and other 
characteristics. 

After the adjournment, the Boston 
Chamber of Commerce provided an auto- 
mobile trip over the North Shore and 


among the historic sights and scenes of, 


Boston. Many of them were entertained 
at the great United Shoe Machinery plant, 
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EXECUTIVE CHAIRMAN SMITH AND. EXECUTIVE SECRETARY BOTTOMLY 
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greatest surprise of all. Under the aus- 
pices of the Chamber of Commerce, with 
Chairman John Fahey in command, the 
delegates were given a real American tour. 
Thirty-two Pullmans were chartered and 
ten cities were visited, in a journey of 
nearly 2,500 miles. In this way the 
foreign visitors had another vista of the 
gigantic proportions and distances in 
America. The ten favored cities vied with 





MINGLING WITH DELEGATES 


by President Winslow and Treasurer 
Coolidge. As the visitors traveled through 
the great, splendidly lighted building, their 
expressions of admiration and wonder were 
indeed a tribute to American industrial 
development. It was an old-time town- 
meeting sort of gathering. The dele- 
gates enjoyed everything, from the Elec- 
tric Show then going on in Boston, and a 
trip down the harbor, to an exhibition of 
how the Boston fire department handled 
a blaze. 

Then at the end of the session came the 


one another in entertaining the distin- 
tinguished guests. Chicago illuminated 
Michigan Avenue and an endless chain of 
autos started. At Dayton, Ohio, the 
party visited the six large buildings of the 
Cash Register Company of international 
fame, and six thousand employees with 
waving flags gave them a greeting that will 
never be forgotten. To many of the 
visitors this was the most impressive 
scene—the smaller industrial city and the 
place where cash registérs are created; 
for America today stands for cash and 
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all it implies the world round. Pittsburgh, 
New York and the other cities maintained 
the splendid pace set by Boston, in demon- 
strating what the limitless hospitality of 
the New World means. 

* * * 

At the banquets the conversation did 
not flow as freely between guests from 
various foreign countries, because ‘‘Yes” 
and “No” are rather uncertain answers to 
offer in responding to courteous words in 
a strange language, that to the uninitiated 
have less significance than the rhythmic 
rattle of a drum. 

Many of the delegates who had never 
previously thought of speaking English, 
acquired some phrases to a nicety. ‘Thank 
you very much” seemed to come first, but 
to hear a lady from whose lips only the 
most dignified and liquid Spanish was 
wont to issue saying “Beat it!” to an 
astonished porter, or “Come along Honey” 
to a taxi driver, shows that some mis- 
chievous interpreter was taking liberties 
with classic Bostonese. The genial 
Colonel from Buenos-Aires was explaining 
to one Japanese delegate, who looked 
obliquely and wisely at him, and noted 
everything that the primitive expression 
‘me see,” assured all others that ““He saw.” 

The gathering cost upward of $70,000, 
but Boston hospitality ceased only when 
Captain Colony had the guests on board 
again, ready for sailing from New York. 
Out of more than 840 pieces of baggage, 





could not quite become accustomed to our 
checking system—they felt they had to 
look after things in person, with a lordly 
wave and a shout at “p-ortier” until it 
seemed like a transplanted scene from 
some eventful tour abroad. 

The guests made their adieus and good- 
byes in sixteen languages, but they under- 
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not one was missing. The foreign guests* 


stood one another perfectly and lingered 
as if loth to part. There was but one 
sentiment expressed in the various tongues 
concerning the congress. It exemplified 
the advantages of ‘“‘get-together’’ in world- 
wide organization and universal methods 
of doing business. The words of all lan- 
guages clearly understood by every dele- 
gate were “good-bye, Boston, good-bye.” 

They returned home with vivid memo- 
ries of the city that bade them welcome 
and the charming sights and scenes from 
Bunker Hill to Back Bay. Secretary 
McKibben of the Chamber of Commerce 
and Mr. Richardson of the Press Depart- 
ment “did their duty”—up to Lord 
Nelson’s standard. The arrangements 
were so thoroughly organized that. to many 
of the delegates the badges became a 
distinction, appreciated almost as much as 
a royal decoration. They felt at home in 
Boston, and voted unanimously that 
Boston has a just right to its claim of 
being ‘The Hub.” 

The international keynote sounded at 
this convention reflected credit not only 
upon the Boston Chamber of Commerce, 
but upon American business methods and 
business chivalry. One of the delegates 
remarked while we were chatting in the 
lobby of the Copley-Plaza, ‘I have often 
read that you never really know a country 
until you visit it; you never know people 
until you look into their faces and live 
among them. But the one thing that is 
more and more impressive after all is 
how universal are the ties of business.” 
With these memories of a notable world- 
wide gathering, of hundreds of business 
men of the two hemispheres, the delegates 
will initiate more and more ideas and 
methods in commercial transactions that 
will effect economy and expand the bene- 
fits of the trade universal. 
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A Practical Worker in Sociology 
by 





Quincy 








FTER an editorial experience that 
A served well in gathering material 
for enthralling stories, Miss Clara 
E. Laughlin has demonstrated in 
her recent work that the real literature of 
the times comes through the personal con- 
tact of the writer with the people in their 
everyday thought and activities. Miss 
Laughlin is a many-sided person. In the 
course of events she has been a “bread win- 
ner,” as editor, manuscript reader, literary 
adviser, editorial writer, biographer, fic- 
tionist, magazine featurist, and just now 
has stepped over the threshold into the 
sacred precincts of dramatic production. 
She has been a delver in Washington and 
elsewhere, searching 
for data on Lincoln’s 
death, facts in refer- 
ence to child labor, 
and information on 
immigration, but al- 
ways concentrating 
her energies and 
covering every 
phase with that 
thoroughness that 
delights the editor. 
“The joy of my 
life,”’ she says, “is 
that new interests 
are ever develop- 
ing,’ and she insists 
that life with her 
grows more and 
more interesting as 
the horizon of inves- 
tigation widens. 
Miss Laughlin’s 
articles on the prob- 
lems of the modern, 
self-supporting girl, 
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MISS CLARA E. LAUGHLIN 


and on her schooling,- have attracted 
widespread attention and have proved her 
keen powers of observation. Miss Laugh- 
lin is the type of American girl who goes 
ahead and does things and never loses zest 
or interest in her undertakings. 
* * + 
She was a literary editor at eighteen. 
She had been a bookworm since she was 
something less than two; and so, as she 
says, her preparation was not inconsider- 
able. Until she learned to read, her mother 
read to her. Once she had gained the 
ability to command enchantment for her- 
self whenever she wanted it, she became 
almost immediately not only a consumer 
of literature but an 
apprentice at pro- 
ducing it. At the age 
of nine she wrote an 
essay on “A little 
learning is a danger- 
ous thing.” “And 
if,” as she says, “an 
author writes best 
out of his own ex- 
perience, I should 
have done some- 
thing quite astound- 
ing on that text.” 
At twelve her self- 
elected theme on 
graduating from 
grammar school was 
- “Uneasy lies the 
head that wears a 
crown.” “This spec- 
ulative and com- 
mentative philoso- 
phy,”’ she declares, 
“gave place when 
I was fourteen to a 
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passion for writing history. I decided to 
become the author of a book about the 
queens of England. I was perfectly ac- 
quainted with Miss Strickland’s eight 
portly volumes (which I delight in to this 
day) but felt sure I could improve on them. 
I made a beginning; but the difficulty of 
unearthing interesting material about 
Berengaria of Navarre brought the enter- 
prise to a discouraged and early end.” 
After this she seems to have gone back, 
in her writing at least, to the philosophical, 
for in her last year of schooling (which 
ended when she was sixteen) she read a 
list of books from among which the pupils 
of her class were to choose an essay sub- 
ject, and found none that engaged her 
interest; Dickens and Scott and George 
Eliot and even Thackeray were all “‘old 
stories,” to- her. Asked what she would 
prefer to write about, she declared: 
“Vathek,” by William Beckford. 

Recollection of all this gives her, now, 
infinite amusement. “Science and lan- 
guages, mathematics and the arts, were 
all dead letters to me. I knew literature, 
and an astounding amount of history, but 
I had a completely compensating ignorance 
of everything else scholastic.” 

However she knew so much about books 
that at the age of eighteen she was invited 
to become literary editor of ‘“The Interior,”’ 
the ablest religious journal in America, 
and in this capacity she continued for a 
number of years. The passion for books 
gave place slowly to the passion for life, 
for direct, first-hand observation. And as 
this happened, she began herself to pro- 
duce books which other people wanted to 
read. Nowadays, she confesses, only two 
classes of books absorb her, history and 
biography—the life of other days—and 
any book from a commerce and labor report 
to a philosophical treatise which throws 
light on the conditions of life and struggle 
in our own day. 

* * * 

Miss Laughlin has published fourteen 
books, exclusive of anthologies and other 
volumes of which she is the editor. And 
she must be easily one of the most success- 
ful magazinists in the country, for she 
delivers at least two dozen articles (always 
on order) to the leading periodicals each 
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year, besides a few short stories and an 
occasional serial. Her first play is soon to 
be produced. 

When I asked Miss Laughlin for some 
“biographical facts,” she declared that she 
had, not five minutes before, finished 
filling in a question sheet sent her by the 
editor of a new work to be called, 
‘““Woman’s Who’s Who of America,” and 
that the episode.had convinced her that 
she had no biography. “To nearly all the 
questions I was able to answer only 
‘none’; they asked me from what college 
I had graduated; with what degrees; 
what official positions I have held; what 
philanthropic societies I belong to; what 
clubs; what orders; and so on, and on, 
until my poor, blank sheets looked as if I, 
like Topsy, had ‘jest growed.’ I had 
nothing to ‘brag on.’” 

When I suggested that, as nearly every- 
body in the United States either is a 
writer or intends to be, it might be of 
general interest to know something of her 
working methods, she answered that she 
works six months out of a year, and travels 
six. Her output for the six working 
months aggregates about three hundred 
thousand words, or about two thousand 
words a day. She goes to work at seven 
in the morning and works steadily, unin- 
terruptedly for four, five to eight hours, 
rarely as long as ten. Four hundred words 
is a good hour’s work; sometimes two 
hundred is the limit. Miss Laughlin 
doesn’t believe in sitting around waiting 
on inspiration. She believes that the way 
to woo inspiration is to tackle your job 
and wrestle with it till the inspiration 
comes. ‘And it does come!’’ she declares. 
“Any hard worker, at any trade, knows 
that. Over and over again, you go to 
your job blindly, not knowing how it’s 
to be done, but only that you must do it. 
And as you work, and work, and work, 
the way becomes clear, and you finish, 
exultantly if wearily, what you began all 
but doggedly and with a faint heart.” 

She regards a rigid self-discipline as the 
foundation not only of success but of 
happiness, for “work is the basis not only 
of power but of content. Victory in life 
is to waste your work; slavery, is to let 
it waste you.” 














Is Sturdy Citizen Soldiery Passing? 
By John Gordon 








MeERMY men are naturally de- 

mi sirous of keeping their war 

me strength closely up to the su- 

perior efficiency of the navy, 

which, from the weakest arm 

of the service, is today greatly in advance 

in strength and fitness for active operation. 

It is doubtless true that a descent once 

achieved on any of our coasts would 

find the United States unable to meet in 

the field a force of two hundred thou- 

sand men and that that number could 

be landed in United States territory by 

a prepared assailant in a very brief space 
of time. 

It is now proposed to recruit the regu- 
lar army to its maximum strength, and 
to increase the organized land forces to 
at least seven times its present strength, 
which approximately is fifty-five thou- 
sand regulars and one hundred and five 
thousand militia. 

To this, out of the thirteen million, 
eight hundred thousand men liable to 
military service, probably one hundred 
thousand drilled and qualified marks- 
men could be added from among the 
regulars and national guardsmen, who 
have retired to private life within the 
last six years. Besides these, many 
myriads of riflemen would certainly 
throng to the colors from private life, 
and a large part of our foreign population 
have served “with the colors” in the 
fatherland, but the proportion of our 
citizens who are able today to bring into 
the field expertness in handling firearms 
and skill and confidence as marksmen 
is undoubtedly much lower than it was 
even thirty years ago. 

Everything has been done that could 
be done to prevent the masses of the 
people from retaining and exercising that 
skill in arms which once was so nearly 


universal. For today the whole tendency 
of the law and business is to bring up 
the mass of the people in utter ignorance 
of the use of firearms, and this in many 
and various ways. The game laws of 
the several states ask ridiculously high 
prices for a licence to shoot game, and 
in some it is also necessary to get a license 
to keep a gun, rifle or pistol. Regardless 
of the fact that the rulers of Europe, 
with few exceptions, encourage the for- 
mation of rifle clubs, and the acquisition 
of marksmanship, our criminal codes 
have been crammed with legislation im- 
posing fine and imprisonment upon the 
American citizen who shall drill, meet 
bearing arms or in any way mimic the 
discipline and pomp of war without 
special license from the state or its 
executive. 

The citizen soldiery has been closely 
shorn of any attractive features and be- 
comes an almost dreary spectacle of 
uniform and equipment which, however 
effective and suitable in actual warfare, 
does not awaken public interest and sol- 
dierly enthusiasm as did the old-fashioned 
brilliant combinations of what were irrev- 
erently termed “Fuss and Feathers.” 
Wealthy and spirited young men in times 
of peace do not care to parade in uniforms 
which to say the least are scarcely less 
inspiring than the penitentiary garb. 

With the diminished interest of the 
“beaux and blades’ has also come a dis- 
position to discriminate against a work- 
man or clerk who is bound once or twice 
a year to devote a few days to needful 
preparation for the defence of his country 
and the wealth of the very men who 
would discharge or dock the employee 
who retained his place in the militia. 

The constant depreciation of all war 
as wrong, brutal and indefensible; the 
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repression of youthful ardor for anything 
in the way of holiday celebration except 
the deglutition of ice cream, lemonade, 
candy and pastry, and attempts at ora- 
tory, tableaux vivants, and the distribu- 
tion of cheap flags, tin horns and wilted 
flowers all have their influence in making 
our people anything but the “fierce 
democracy”. whose fathers successfully 
met in combat again and again the 
trained veterans of Europe, and the 
hitherto resistless mariners of Great 
Britain. 

There has always been difficulty in 
inducing our young men to enter the regu- 
lar army, to disfranchise themselves 
and become for a season a mere cipher 
as an individual; and subject to the 
strong spirit of caste exclusiveness which 
has always characterized the officials 
of the regular service. Very few young 
men will willingly place themselves in 
the unfortunate social position with 
which popular opinion or prejudice in- 
vests the average enlisted man of the 
Federal service. I do not defend it and 
regret that it is so, but for nearly three 
hundred years the “gentleman volunteer” 


has lost nothing and gained much in 
popularity by carrying a musket in the 
ranks, and gained nothing comparatively 
by faithful regular army service, in a 
like capacity. 

Whatever may be the apparent attrac- 
tions and merits of th@%mew plans of army 
reorganization, it is safe to say that 
even grave danger to the republic will 
never induce educated, self-respecting 
Americans to enlist freely in the regular 
service. 

It seems peculiar that no great effort has 
ever been made by the general government 
to encourage and assist the several states 
to increase the numbers of the Naval 
Brigade. There are few towns of any size 
on ‘the sea-coast, great rivers or lakes 
where one or more full companies could 
not be organized and kept up at small 
cost. A cheap boat-house and armory 
room, a motor launch and suitable artil- 
lery would attract a class of young men 
who could give the time to necessary 
boat-drill and ball practice and would 
form a powerful naval reserve as well as 
a strong and useful element of coast 
defence. 


On Reading Kipling’s ‘‘The Feet of the Young Men’’ 


8 fees the city hangs a pall, dark, immense and dense; 
O’er the sea there comes a call (to the sense, intense) 


Bidding me go hence, 
Calling me away 


With the morning’s ray. 


But the bars that lie between that morrow and this day 
Are soft hands that lift unseen, praying me to stay! 


—Henry Dumont, in “A Golden Fancy,” 
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T heGoldenNorthwest of China 


Condensed from the Consular Report of Julian R. Arnold, Amoy 
by Franklin Dent 








HINA, like the United 
States, has ‘‘a Golden 
Northwest,” in which 
wheat is the principal 
crop. The Provinces 
of Honan, Shensi and 
Shansi, with some fifty 
millions of inhabitants 
lie almost entirely 
within that wonderful 
“Loess Belt,” which is covered with a 
brownish-yellow loam, coating the moun- 
tains, hills, valleys and plains, to a depth 
varying from a few yards to hundreds of 
feet. It seems to be a very fine sand, 
full of organic remains, and especially 
with numerous thin tubes of carbonate of 
lime, which make the undisturbed loess 
extremely solid. 

Too porous for the cultivation of rice, 
it becomes with plenty of rain or irrigation 
one of the most productive soils in the 
world. No fertilizers are needed, and 
when the wheat crop is cut, the farmer 
spreads a little fresh loess over the stubble, 
plows it in, and plants his fall crop, thus 
securing throughout the belt two crops 
every year. 

In Honan the chief winter crops are 
wheat, barley, peas, beans, sweet potatoes 
and rapeseed for oil. There follow cotton, 
millet, maize, beans, and hemp; while 
many fruits, berries, nuts, etc., are raised 
for home use. The immense fields of the 
opium-bearing poppy once raised in these 
provinces have been almost stamped out 
by recent laws, and cotton and wheat have 
increased accordingly, especially along the 
new Pei-Han railway, and since the 
building of the modern roller flouring 
mills at Hankow and Shanghai. 

Where there are steep hillsides, the loess 
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is so hard that whole villages are housed 
in caves, excavated in the sides of the 
cliffs. Sometimes five tiers or terraces of 
such homes turn a hillside into a very 
hive of cave-dwellers. 

In June, the passenger on the Pei-Han 
railway can ride for hours through an 
immense plain of billowy wheat, stretching 
away to the dim horizon on every hand, 
and broken only by the adobe-walled 
villages and their surrounding foliage, for 
the people do not live on detached farms. 
Thirty-six millions of people live in Honan, 
and eat little else but the products of the 
soil. 

Further northwest from Taiyuanfu to 
Sianfu in Shensi, and thence to Chengtu 
in the Province of Szechwan, runs the 
Great Western Road, twelve hundred © 
miles long, built centuries ago that the 
provinces might bring in their tribute 
to the Manchu conqueror. Over it 
throng myriads of clumsy two-wheeled 
carts drawn by from six to eight horses 
or mules, carrying perhaps a ton or so of 
cargo, and among them crowds of coolies 
with back-loads of from one hundred and 
fifty.to two hundred pounds, which they 
will transport fifteen miles a day, and 
sometimes carry from five hundred to one 
thousand miles. To feed these and 
millions of foot-travelers, thousands of 
eating-stalls line the road, serving steamed 
wheat rolls, noodle soup, dough strips, 
doughnuts fried in vegetable oil, pea jelly, 
pea and bean soups, and wheat porridge. 
No intoxicating liquors are sold, and even 
tea costs too much for common use, 
but a kind of “Postum Cereal” made of 
wheat, peas or millet, and certain herb 
teas may be had. The vegetarian en- 
thusiast would come into his own in 

































Shensi, where a cent buys a large bowl of 
noodle soup or porridge, with a big, steamed 
wheat roll and a sugared doughnut. 

As the wheat is planted in rows and 
carefully weeded, the grain is generally 
in beautiful shape, yielding from thirty 
to forty bushels to the acre. It must be 
promptly harvested, both to prevent 
damage and to hasten the fall planting, 
and, as in America, a flood of harvesters 
flock into these provinces, chiefly from 
Kansuh, where the harvest season is later. 
Each brings a bag of cornmeal, a pot, a 
felt coat, and perhaps a few furs for barter. 
His sickle, a straight blade eight inches 
long, is beaten out of soft native iron and 
costs about five cents, but with it at 
the rate of twenty-four cents an acre, 
he can average ten cents a day, and 
wrapped in his felt coat save half-a-cent 
a night by sleeping by the roadside. 
Cradles are rarely used, locust branches 
are trained and grown into three-tined 
forks; the shovels are of wood, and a 
hay-rake ‘costing five cents is made of 
a green bamboo with the end split, the 
strands spread fan-wise, and the ends 
turned down to make the teeth. 

The ploughshares and cutting blades 
of the sickles and scythes are the only 
metal implements used by millions of 
these Chinese farmers, who with their 
clumsy carts and big wheelbarrows go 
out to harvest with their whole families, 
except the unmarried girls, who are strictly 
kept at home during this general picnic 
season. In the field at 5.30, with an hour 
for breakfast from 8 to 9, and another 
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working spell from 9 to 11, the happy 
family then goes home with loaded vehicles 
to return about 4 F. m. and work until 
there is just enough of the long twilight 
left to take home other loads of golden 
grain, all of which are stacked about 
the little, compact threshing-floors, to be 
threshed out and winnowed by the boys 
and women. 

In the Wei Basin of Central Chansi, 
with its three millions of acres of land, 
declared to be the richest land in the 
world, it is claimed that Chinese civiliza- 
tion and, empery had its birth several 
thousand years before Christ, spreading 
eastward to Shantung, west to Szechwan, 
and south down the great Yellow River, the 
Yangtse Kiang. Prices of animal food 
are low in these provinces; eggs nine for 
acent; chickens, five cents apiece; mutton, 
four cents a pound, and pigeons a cent 
each. Soft eoal, one dollar per ton; a 
servant’s wages, seventy-five cents a 
month. A missionary told Consul Arnold 
that her food for a month cost her two 
dollars and a half. 

But the Great Western Way sees more 
ominous throngs today; armed bands, 
savage rioters, trembling fugitives; the 
vengeful levies of the Manchu dynasty, 
and the determined revolutionists of 
Wu Ting Fang’s new republic. Will 
these thronging millions be brought into 
the life and light of that “barbaric” 
activity, which filled so many Chinese 
hearts with the hope of revivifying with 
its beneficent energy the ancient ‘‘Celes- 
tial Kingdom’’? 
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Why I Am and How It Happened 


by Oscar Frichet 





ITOR'S NOTE.—It is not often that you get a real biography written in the form of an autobiogra; 


Some time ago, at the request of many readers, the 


Editor wrote to 


to Mr. Oscar Frichet for some data to = 


him in preparing a sketch and received the enclosed. It is one of those frank, candid and natural glimpses of 
real life that is always so refreshing. We quote the article verbatim, as an interesting and charming communi- 


cation from one of the popular young authors of England. 


F my memory does not play me false, I 
think the first thing I ever wrote was a 
six-verse poem. I was about sixteen 

then, and this offshoot of my infantile brain 
had the misfortune—I consider it a catas- 
trophe now—to appear in all the glory of 
type in a corner of a newspaper published 
in a suburb of London town. It wasa poem 
about the budding trees in the orchards, 
the gambolling lambs in the fields, and 
the songs of the sweet-voiced birds, and 
it might have given the subscribers to 
that newspaper the impression that they 
were blackberrying in a country lane, if 
the compositor hadn’t knocked all the 
romance out of it by reversing a couple of 
lines and spelling a few words after his 
own fashion. That was the only poem I 
ever produced for publication; but, per- 
haps, one day, when I have reached my 
second childhood I 
shall seek the muse 
again. 

‘Maybe it was that 
little incident that 
forced me later on to 
take to satire and 
caricature. Withthe 
exception of what I 
was taught at school 
by an able master, I 
have never had a 
lesson in art. As an 
apology for whatever 
crudeness lies in my 
work I might repeat 
the words of one of 
our masters of the 
brush: ‘‘The real ar- 
tist can never sink 
down to the level of 
the caricaturist—the 
latter is a mere ani- 
mal with the unen- 
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viable gift of drawing exaggerated curves 
and straight lines.” 

The art of joking per caricature with 
kings, princes, barons, baronets, million- 
aires, hobos, and all manner of notable 
commoners, and making harmless fun of 
their little peculiarities, mannerisms, and 
so on, lies, I think, in the one word— 
observation. You must observe and be 
constant in observing if you wish to be- 
come a caricaturist. 

There are very few things worth quar- 
relling about, and I know of no serious 
estrangement which has originated in 
either a caricature or a column of satire. 
Of course, there are occasions when cari- 
caturists have overstepped the boundary 
line of good taste and, in consequence, been 
threatened with violence of an acute 
kind by their victims. Up to now I have 
steered clear of dif- 
ferences with the 
gentlemen I have 
pictured and written 
about in a satirical 
vein, but a London 
caricaturist, more 
famous than myself, 
was once chased 
around his studio by 
anarmy officer whom 
he had hit off pic- 
torially. The of- 
fended soldier, sword 
in hand, threatened 
to exterminate the 
artist as, spluttering 
something about in- 
tolerable buffoonery, 
cartoonery, and 
colossal impudence, 
he pursued his libel- 
ler round and round 
the room. 


- ae "5, ral 














I have been told that less than a decade 
ago a French artist fought a duel for every 
caricature he produced. Matters have 
put on a different aspect since then, as 
anyone can judge by counting the number 
of caricaturists that are busy every day 
of their lives with cardboard, pens, and 
Indian ink ’twixt Pekin and Peru. The 
French caricaturist dips his brush far 
more deeply in gall 
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That was a long, long time before I was 
thought of, or I might have trotted down 
to Westminster and touted for a little 
custom. 

I am sure that very few caricaturists are 
satisfied with their work. So far as I am 
concerned I never see a caricature of mine 
in print without saying to myself: ‘There 
now, look at that nose and that eye! “How 

much better they 





than does the 


would be if they 





Englishman or the 
American. 

The late Caran d’ 
Acheonce said when 
speaking about the 
art of caricature: 
“You English are 
splendid draughts- 
men, but your cari- 
cature is different 
from ours. You are 
not allowed to say 
too much.” That 
is exactly true; the 
law of libel is so 
very strict under 
the Union Jack. 
Yet, notwithstand- 
ing the Statutes, 
caricature over here 
in England is looked 
upon as something 
to be proud of by 
those who have the 
honor to be carica- 
tured. The major- 
ity of the members 
of the House of 
Commons kick up 
their heels with 












had been a little 
more exaggerated !”’ 
Before completing a 
caricature for pub- 
lication I invariably 
make several rough 
sketches, and use 
the one which has 
the smallest num- 
ber of lines in the 
face. To my mind 
the fewer the lines 
the better the cari- 
cature. 

I have turned my 
hand to many dif- 
ferent things since 
I took to journal- 
ism, and I certainly 
think those men 
who say there is 
nothing new under 
the sun to write 
about have some- 
how got smothered 
up in the shadows. 
New things are 
cropping up every 
day, and the man 
who writes topical 
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pure joy when they 
pick up an illus- 
trated journal and 
find themselves caricatured therein. You 
see, when a man is caricatured it is a 
sure sign that he has hit up against a 
little fame, but when he is left severely 
alone by the members of the artistic 
family he is insignificant. I believe it 
was Disraeli who said that he overheard 
some of the lesser lights of the Commons 
remark that they would pay handsomely 
to have themselves portrayed in carica- 
ture, never mind in how ludicrous a fashion. 


AS SEEN BY HIMSELF (ON AN “OBSERVA- 
TION” TOUR) 


articles will find 
abundant material 
for his work in the 
columns of the daily papers—only there 
is a knack in digging it out. And the 
fictionist can find plots for his stories at 
the street corners, in the police courts, 
and, if he writes thrillers, in the mortuary. 
And if he is a good walker he can tread 
upon his “‘local color.” 

* Some men dictate their literary work— 
I don’t; I couldn’t if I tried, I’m afraid. 
I prefer to be shut up alone in my workroom 
with only my typewriter as a companion. 
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The mechanical aid to writing is a very 
good friend to the man who writes, but, 
if he types as he composes, his style is 
likely to suffer. Having no style worth 
mentioning, I do most of my work straight 
off on the typewriter. 

I have heard it stated that better-work 
can be done by the literary man in the 
quietude of the country than in the noisy 
streets of the towns. Born and bred in 


MY LOVE 


London and having worked in it all my 
life, I am trying at the moment to prove 
the truth of that statement by residing 
in the heart of Sussex, where the people 
are so unenterprising, and so little in 
sympathy with this globe-trotting age, 
that some of them have never cast their 
eyes upon the sea which rolls up on 
the beach of Eastbourne, eight miles 
away. 


MY LOVE 


By MARVIN FERREE 


ER young face is softly fair— 
Pearl of morning flushed with red— 
And her dark brown, silken hair 
Makes a glory round her head. 


And her voice is soft and low, 

Clear as music, and as sweet; 
Hearing it, you hardly know 

Where the sound and silence meet. 


All the magic who can tell 
Of her laughter and her sighs, 
Or what heavenly meanings dwell 
In her kind, confiding eyes. 


All her ways are winning ways, 
Full of tenderness and grace; 

And a witching sweetness plays 
Fondly o’er her gentle face. 


True and pure her soul within— 
Breathing a celestial air! 

Evil and the shame of sin 
Could not dwell a moment there. 


Is it but a vision, this? 
Fond creation of the brain? 
Phantom of a fancied bliss? 
Type of beauty void and vain? 


No! the tides of being roll 
Toward a paradise to be, 
Where this idol of my soul 
Waits and longs for love and me. 








by John 


OXING is not an exclusively athletic 
term in these practical and utilitarian 
days. The making of useful and 

ornamental things for the home, from the 
boxes, that in other days adorned the rear 
of stores, is the nucleus of armament that 
has made “boxing” a pursuit that contains 
both amusement and substantial results. 
The utilization of waste products, the 
wooden cases, calls for an appreciation of 
the skill of the boy who loves to tinker 
with his kit of tools and make things. The 
inherent constructive impulse of the Ameri- 
can boy is encouraged, and habits of thrift 
established that have already reaped rich 
returns in the enthusiastic work of the 
Home Thrift Association of New York 
City. The success of the work has led to 
work of a similar nature being taken up 











- A Visit to "Box Corner’ 


Crocker 


in other cities until there is promise of few 
packing cases going fo waste in the future. 
It is thrift personified—tried and tested. 
This organization, innovated by Miss 
Louise Brigham, author of “Box Furni- 
ture,” revealed at the New York Child 
Welfare Exhibit and later at the Chicago 
Child Welfare Exhibit what can be done 
with waste material. In this exhibit was 
the Child’s Room furnished with seventeen 
articles of furniture, made from boxes that 
cost $10.47, designed to meet the require- 
ments of a boy of twelve, a girl of nine and 
the baby. Miss Brigham’s first work was 
begun in connection with sand gardens 
and home libraries in Boston, and gradu- 
ally extended to the West. She established 
two Sunshine cottages in Cleveland, which 
are now famous. Her work is not confined 
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CHILD’S ROOM AT CHILD’S WELFARE EXHIBITION, NEW YORK 


Furnished with materials formed from old boxes under the direction of Miss Louise Brigham 
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THE FIRST STEP IN MAKING BOX FURNITURE 
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INSIDE MISS BRIGHAM'S WORKSHOP 
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Courtesy of The Craftsman 


“BOX CORNER” 











THE CORNER OF A BEDROOM IN ONE OF MISS BRIGHAM’S BOX-FURNISHED APARTMENTS 
‘The furniture was designed by herself 


to the boundaries of the United States: 
While in Holland she introduced basket- 
weaving in social service work and under 
her direction the students of the univer- 
sity furnished a clubroom in a settlement in 
Denmark entirely with boxes. She also 
carried on a similar work among the 
mountaineers of Kentucky. In appre- 
ciation of her splendid work, New York 
City gave her the use of the old Gracie 
Mansion, in the Carl Schurz Park, where 
she has established a workshop for boys. 
The articles made vary from a baby’s 


right and not necessitate the outlay of 
money., Hundreds of visitors have admired 
her home, .“‘Box Corner,”’ a beautiful five- 
room apartment in New York, furnished 
entirely with the material found in the 
cast-off box. 

In one room were twenty boys working 
at their benches; in another room were 
boxes, paints and materials, while a third 
room was devoted to exhibition purposes. 
One hundred and fifty boys attended the 
workshop and more than two hundred 
articles were made during vacation days 


wash-stand up to bookcases and -tables._.this.summer.. The object.of the Associa- 
and show how easy it is to have things 





tion is in keeping with the spirit of the 
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times: to eliminate waste; and to develop foreign friends are preserved, and home- 
a sense of order and efficiency. Genius making is most effectively aided in this 
is discovered in the youngest child. The practical work. 

native arts and industries among our The economic lesson taught is of incal- 
culable advantage, for it 
shows how neat and ap- 
propriate furniture can be 
made from what is 
ordinarily thrown away. 
Broom handles are used 
for curtain poles and 
clothes lines are used for 
hanging flower boxes and 
curtain cords, and alto- 
gether the work fosters 
that love of order and 
ability to design and 
create which fixes its im- 
press in later life on the 
creative genius of the 
people. Later, weaving, 
smocking and other old- 
time arts will be intro- 
duced. It seems fitting 
that the old Gracie Man- 
sion in New York, which 
for one hundred and fifty 
years has witnessed so 
many scenes of important 
history, should be the 
chosen place for this re- 
vival of old-fashioned arts 
and crafts combined so 
economically with the 
utilization of waste ma- 
terial. 

Just to peep in at the 
Child’s box-work room in 
New York, Chicago and 
Buffalo makes you want 
to haveasaw and hammer 
too, when you see the 
little group in the work- 
shop making chairs, tables 
and dressing tables from 
old boxes. Miss Brig- 
ham’s work is difficult to 
describe. It is a glimpse 
of working out and living 
problems of life that seem 
intricate and unlovely 
when described in words. 
Her work has none of 
the suggestions of tene- 
MISS. LOUISE BRIGHAM ment or slum. It pos- 




















sesses the frankness and practical spirit of 
the times. It is an education in Home 
Thrift, and thousands of boys and girls 
in America are interested no matter where 
they may live, because it inspires them 
with a desire to create, to make things, 
to do things—which is the crying need of 
American life. The principles of art are 
applied to the commonplace and the over- 
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looked possibilities of waste material. 

There is nothing crude in box furniture. 
The creations are attractive in design and 
show how the plebeian box after its first 
usefulness is utilized can be made to serve 
in making the home more beautiful and 
attractive, giving also the larger idea of 
what can be done in wasted moments with 
wasted materials in the other phases of life. 


THE COMING 


By EDWARD WILBUR MASON 


[* was a great metropolis 
That watched with hushed and bated breath 
The coming of the Conquerer 

Whose lightest word was life or death. 


The money changers in the mart 

Grasped up their hoards of gleaming wealth: 
“Oh, we shall fall in ruin’s clutch 

Who live by niggard trick and stealth!” 


The publican and pharisee 
Each in his own distinctive way 
Gave forth lament or reverent prayer 
Or cursed or praised the fateful day. 


The mother clasped her child in fear; 
“Oh, now my little wild son sweet, 
Come hide within my bosom warm, 
For terror comes with trampling feet!’ 


Low in the hush the shepherd spoke: 
“His hosts are fierce and bright 

A pillar of the cloud by day— 
A glowing flame of fire by night!” 


The siren laughed aloud in scorn: 
“Though he be war with war’s alarms 
I’ll kiss him on his swarthy cheek— 
I'll clasp the whole world in my arms!” 


Then in a corner of the street 
There crept a beggar old and dumb— 
Apd never soul of all that throng 





Knew that the great Lord Christ had come! 





























rated from his wife for twelve years, 

has lived a somewhat lonesome ex- 
istence in spite of the group of gay associ- 
ates who have assisted him to spend his 
income. He has reached a period of life 
when the future seems gray and the past 
sere. Suddenly the horizon is illumined by 
a rainbow—a rainbow of promise, promise 
of new and wholesome joys in the freshness 
and youth of his seventeen-year-old daugh- 
ter Cynthia, who returns from France, 
where she has lived with her mother since 
the separation. It is this daughter who 
stirs the heart of Sumner, and causes the 
once gray ashes to glow with warmth. She 
is for him a new birth into a fair and 
joyous world. 

Upon this outline is built “The Rain- 
bow,” by Mr. A. E. Thomas, and produced 
with great success by Mr. Henry Miller. 

In the opening scene we meet Sumner 
in his New York apartments, surrounded 
by his gay companions at the card table. 
There is talk of races and losses in stakes, 
and later there is a visit from the beautiful 
but unconventional Mrs. Palmer, whose 
aged husband is too blind to read the gossip 
that is linking her name with Sumner’s. 

With the morning comes another lady 
visitor, Miss Betsy Sumner, Neil’s sister, 
who announces the coming of Cynthia. 
That young lady, she explains, has a will 
of her own, and has determined to see her 
father—in fact, to come to him for a visit. 
Neil is overjoyed. He rushes out to order 
the apartment made ready for his guest, 
when Cynthia and her maid arrive. 


Net SUMNER, who has been sepa- 


Cynthia (looking about with disappoint- 
ment)—O auntie, isn’t he at home? 

Betsy—Of course he is. He'll be here in a 
moment. 

Cynthia—Have—have you told him? 

Betsy—Oh, yes. I’ve told him. 


Cynthia—Does he—does he want me? 
O aunty, which is his room? 

Betsy (pointing) —There. 

Cynthia (in rapture)—Oh! 

Betsy—Yes, that’s the sacred spot. 


"The Rainbow’: a Great Comedy 


by Ann Randolph 
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Cynthia (looking about her)—And here’s 
where he lives—my daddy—oh, I love this 
room. I do love it. (Enter Sumner. He 
stops at table, staring at Cynthia. She, too, 
stands stock still, gazing at him. After a 
pause, Betsy steps forward ceremoniously.) 

Betsy—Miss Sumner, allow me the honor 
of presenting your father, Mr. Sumner. 
(Father and daughter approach each other 
slowly, smiling, but each a trifle shy. She 
gives him her hand. He takes it in both 
of his. She smiles up at him for a moment 
and then slips gently into his arms, murmur- 
ing softly: “Oh, daddy! daddy!’ Betsy 
looks at them a moment, and then goes out 
of the room.) 

Sumner (as Cynthia raises her head from 
his breast, still holding both her hands)— 
My little Cynthia! Is it really possible? 

Cynthia (shyly)—I—I’ve grown—haven’'t 
I? 


Sumner—Grown! Why—I—I shouldn't 
have known you. Think of that. I might 
have passed you on the street and I shouldn’t 
have known you. : 

Cynthia—Ah, but I’d have known you. 

Sumner—Why, child, how could you? 
You were hardly more than a baby when— 
when you— 

Cynthia—Yes, but mother has a picture 
of you. 

Sumner—Oh, has she? 

Cynthia—Oh, yes. 

Sumner—Ah, a very old one, it must be— 

Cynthia—But it looks like you, daddy. 
You haven’t changed so very much. 

Sumner—Haven’t I? Now I should have 
thought I had. 

Cynthia—Oh, no. You look a lot like the 
picture. I should have known you anywhere. 
Only—only I didn’t know you were so hand- 
some. 

Sumner (laughing it off, but clearly de- 
lighted) -Now—now—see here—you mustn't 
talk like that. 

Cynthia—Oh, but I didn’t. 
told me. 

Sumner—Really, if you go on this way 
you'll turn my head, you know. I’m not 
used to it. 

Cynthia—Oh, please turn around, daddy 
dear. 

Sumner (turning around)—Turn around? 

Cynthia—Yes. I want to see your back. 

Sumner—Good Lord! 

Cynthia—Oh, what a dear back—just the 
kind of a back I wanted my daddy to have. 

Sumner—Why, you absurd little angel. 
(Catches her in his arms.) 


Nobody ever 



































“Happy days follow in the Sumner home; father and daughter become ideal companions” 
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Cynthia—Oh, it’s just too splendid!—It— 
it can’t be true. (He holds her hands as she 
. leans back, forming a pretty picture.) Oh, 
oy dear, if you’re only half as nice as you 
00. a 

Sumner—Ah, I’m afraid I’m not. (Sees 
that this sounds conceited and laughs.) Oh, 
I don’t mean that, of course. 

Cynthia—Ha! Ha! Ha! That did sound 
ened didn’t it? 

Sumner—What I meant was that I—well 
—I’m not much used to being a father and— 
well, you must give me time. But I’m going 
to do the best I can, the very best I can. 





HENRY MILLER 


Cynthia (stepping back)—Oh, I do love 
you when you smile. 

Sumner—Do you? 

Cynthia—You’ ve got the sweetest smile. 

Sumner—Really! 

Cynthia—Didn’ t anybody ever tell you? 

Sumner—I don’t think it’s been called to 
my attention—at any rate—not recently. 

Cynthia—Oh, please smile all the time; 
when I’m with you, daddy, dear. 

Sumner—I'm afraid it would get monoto- 
nous. Besides, I have a splendid frown. 

Cynthia—Oh! (Dubious.) 

Sumner—Oh, yes; you Sue see me when 
I frown. It’s very awe-inspirin 

Cynthia—I’m sure I a be terribly 
frightened. Please don’t ever frown at me. 
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Sumner—All right, I won’t, if you promise 
never to leave me. 

Cynthia—Ah. Mais c’est un brave homme, 
mon onan Jet’aime! Jet’aime! Je t’aime! 
(She gives him her hands again.) But I 
forgot. Perhaps you don’t understand much 
French. 

Sumner—Only a little, my dear. 

Cynthia—Then I shall teach you, shall I? 

Sumner—Yes, indeed; that will be fine. 

Cynthia—And the very first thing I'll 
teach you all the pet names I know and you 
shall call me by them. Will you? 

Sumner—Oui, ma petite, avec le plus 
grand plaisir du monde. 

Cynthia—Oh, you fraud. You do 
know French! 

Sumner—Only a little, and I’m 
afraid my accent is rather—eh? 

Cynthia—Well, perhaps it’s not 
exactly Parisian, but— 

Sumner—Whenever I find a man 
who can understand my French, I’m 
always suspicious of his French. 

Cynthia—Dearest daddy, I wouldn’t 
care if you were deaf and dumb. 

Sumner—No! I dare say there are 
a number of people who would prefer 
me that way 

Cynthia—Oh, daddy, how can you 
say so! I think you've got the sweetest 
voice. 

Sumner—Do you, now? 

Cynthia—Indeed I do. 
anybody ever tell you? 

Sumner—Not a soul. 

Cynthia—Honestly? 

Sumner— Honest and true—black 
and blue! Now that I come to think 
of it, I must be surrounded by a singu- 
larly unobservant set of people. 

Cynthia—Oh, daddy, now you are 
making fun of me. Ce n’est pas galant, 
mon papa. 

Sumner (puts his arms around her 
and she leans back on his breast)— 
Making fun of you! Not unless one 
makes fun of one’s dearest and best. 

Cynthia—And—and you're sure you 
want me? 

Sumner—Want you? 

Cynthia—You are sure I won’t be—in the 
way? 

Sumner—My dear, I’ve always wanted 
you—always—but never so much as now. 

Cynthia—Oh, daddy! daddy! (She turns 
in his arms and buries her face on his breast.) 


* * * 


Didn't 


Happy days follow in the Sumner home. 
Neil, Betsy and Cynthia open the old 
house at Long Island,and father and daugh- 
ter become ideal companions. There is 
but one cloud in Neil’s horizon—the old, 
doubtful friends will not take his retire- 
ment seriously. He realizes that Cynthia 
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AN EVENING IN NEIL SUMNER’S APARTMENT 
Surrounded by gay companions at the card table. There is talk of racesjand of losses in stakes 


must be kept from their contaminating 
influence, and has practically made himself 
understood when Mrs. Sumner comes to 


see Neil. She has heard the gossip that 
surrounds Neil and Mrs. Palmer, and has 
met on the grounds some of Neil’s former 


companions; is this, she charges, the 
atmosphere for her daughter? Neil pleads 
in vain and the mother’s decision as to 
“what is best for Cynthia” triumphs. It is 
planned, however, that Cynthia shall not 
be told she is leaving her father. She was 
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preparing to spend-a day or two with 
her mother, and is not told that this parting 
with her father will be the last, although 
Neil knows that he is losing his daughter 
forever. Cynthia, prepared for the trip, 
comes in to say good-bye. 
Cynthia (dropping.a small-bag on the settee, 
then goes over to left of Neil) Well, daddy, 


dear, sorry to have me go? 
Sumner (turning away from her to conceal 


MISS RUTH CHATTERTON 


Who gives a charming interpretation of Cynthia Sumner in 


“The Rainbow” 


from her any evidence of his woe)—Can you 
ask? 

Cynthia (smiling brightly)—But are you? 
(Gives him one glove to hold while she puts 
on the other. ) 

Sumner (trying to adopt her own cheery 
attitude)—Very. 

Cynthia—Honestly? 

Sumner—Honestly! 

Cynthia—Honest and true? Black and 
blue? (She leans her head on his breast, and 
he struggles under the strain of conflicting 
emotions. ) 

Sumner—Honest and true. Black and blue. 

Cynthia—Hope to die? 

Sumner—Yes, dearest—hope to die. 
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Cynthia (wistfilly and after a pause— 
taking a step back)—Mayn’t I take some 
message from you to—mother? 

Sumner (a bit jarred)—-Why, no—I think 
not. 

Cynthia—Oh,_please,* please, daddy. It 
would make-her so happy. 

Sumner (with. eon and ‘turning his..head 
away)—Would it? 

Cynthia—Oh, indeed—indeéd it would— 
and.:me, too. 

Sumner (unable to resist her appeal)—Very 
well—then—say to your mother 
that I hope she hasn’t missed you 
as much as'I am going to. Can 
you.remember that? 

Cynthia—Oh, daddy! As if I 
couldn’t! (Looks up at him.) And 
don’t look so glum! Why, any- 
body’d think you weren't ever 
going to see me again as long as 
you lived. Do smile again, daddy. 
(Shé places her arm around his 
shoulder and ‘with her left hand 
takes his face and tries to coax the 
i - smile from him, while he bravely 
|: tries to smile. Haven’t I told you 
over-and over again how much I 
love you when you smile? (As he 
smiles, she steps back to admire 
her work of triumph.) That’s bet- 
ter, daddy, dear, but still—not so 
very much. Now, daddy, that 
isn't one of your very best smiles. 

Sumner—Isn’t it? 

Cynthia—No—it’s only a kind 
of a second best smile, I guess. 

Sumner—I’m sorry, dear—. But 
it’s the best I can do just now. 

Cynthia (seizing the lapel of his 
coat and shaking a monitory 
finger at him)—Oh, you. dearest 
daddy in all the world, don’t you 
be a silly or you'll have me cry- 
ing in a minute. . (She buries her 
face against his shoulders while 
he struggles to maintain his grip 
‘on himself, places his hand on 
her shoulder and quietly hushes 
her, after which she continues 
brightly and cheerily.) Why, 
just think, it’s only for two days. 
Pil be back bright and early 
Thursday morning and you'll meet me at the 


. Station, won’t you? 


Sumner—Why not? Why’ not? 

Cynthia—And will you telephone me to- 
morrow? 

Sumner—I’m not sure about that, but— 
you'll hear from me. 

Cynthia (a pause of puzzlement)—Oh, it’s 
going to be a surprise. You’re coming to 
town yourself. (Delighted at the idea.) 

Sumner (turning away and almost break- 
ing down)—No—n ear—I’m not coming. 

Cynthia (after a brief pause)—Oh! Well, 
then—other glove, please. (She holds out 
her hand for it, he turns and tries to smile at 
her.) 
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Sumner—Must you have it? 

Cynthia—Of course! 

Sumner—Let me keep it—please. 

Cynthia—Oh, you silly dnday of course I 
will. Wotldn’t you like the other one, too? 

Sumner—No, I'll send you a whole box of 
them, instead. 

Cynthia—Send them? What for, when 
I’m coming back so soon? Why, I wouldn’t 
have time to get them. (She breaks into a 
laugh which he forces himself to join.) 

Sumner—Of course not, what a stupid 
daddy I am. 

Cynthia—And remember—Thursday morn- 
ing—if you don’t meet me at the station I 
shan’t kiss you when I see you. 

Sumner—Thursday morning—(on the 
verge of a breakdown)—-Yes—yes—but you 
must—must hurry along—you—you haven't 
much—(He turns away.) 

Cynthia (coming to him quickly)—Why, 
daddy, dear, you’re not crying! 

-Sumner (pulling himself together and 
laughing bravely through his tears) Crying! 
What nonsense! But I don’t want you to 
miss your train. ‘ 

Cynthia—All right, daddy, dear, will you 
feed my birds? 

Sumner—Of course. 

Cynthia—And take care of Gyp and see 
that she has plenty of exercise? 

Sumner—Yes, indeed. 

Cynthia—And make McPherson keep the 
horrid bugs off my pretty roses till I come 
back? (In anguish, averting his face that she 
— _ see his tears and gently forcing hers 

ack 

Sumner (in anguish)—Till you come—child 
—you must hurry. (She turns to him 
brightly. ) 

Cynthia—All right, daddy, dear. I’m 
ready now. Kiss me. (He crosses—takes 
her in his arms, crushing her in the embrace. 
He kisses her repeatedly and holding her head 
in, he lifts his agonized face, and raises his 
hand to his brow to steady himself, when he 
has quite ree himself—he again kisses 
her and speaks.) 

Sumner (brokenly}—Good- bye, my little 
maid, good-bye! 

Cynthia (breaking from him)—Good-bye! 
No, indeed, au revoir. 


Sumner ‘(with a show of laughter)—Yes" 


—yes—that’s what I mean, of course. Au 
revoir, au revoir. 
Cynthia—Now say what I taught you in 
French, daddy! Say you love me. 
Sumner (almost choking over the words) 
—Je t’aime, je t’aime! 
Cynthia—With all your heart. 
Sumner—De tout mon coeur. 
Cynthia—And you worship me. 
Sumner—Je t’adore! Je t’adore! 
: Cynthia (sitting on settee)—Oh, daddy, 
I believe I’m going to cry now. (She dabs 
at her eyes with her little handkerchief. ) 
Sumner (quickly coming to her and pet- 
tingly raising her.)—Cry! Nonsense! What 
an idea! Why, only ‘think—weren’t . you 
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saying it’s only for two days—come now, be 
off with you. 

Cynthia—Yes, I know it’s silly of me to 
make such a fuss about it. (Neil with his 
arms around her swings her over to his right 
and gradually forces her up to the door, 
Cynthia trying to linger all the time, and 
speaking brightly, while he, feeling himself 
coming fast to the breaking point, in great 
distress tries to meet her responses bravely. 
He keeps his face from her all the while, 
finally reaches the door and blindly gropes 
for the knob to open the door.) 

Cynthia—And you'll meet me Thursday 
morning when I come back? 

Sumner—Yes—yes—when you come back, 

Cynthia—And you won't forget Gyp? 

Neil—No, I won’t forget your Gyp. 

Cynthia—And all my fittie birds? 

Sumner—Nor your little birds. 

Cynthia—And my pretty roses? (She is 
in the doorway, still looking at him, ignorant 
of his agony. He has to force her out to close 
the door.) 

Sumner—No—no—I won’t forget your 
little birds and your pretty roses—and I 
won't forget anything—I won't forget. (At 
last he succeeds in shutting the door upon 
her. Then his voice breaks. He leans 
heavily with his face against the door mur- 
muring brokenly.) I won’t forget—I won't 
— (His voice dies away in a stifled sob. 
Again the thunder grumbles, now sharply 
and nearer than before, and the curtain slowly 


falls.) 
* * © 

And now a year passes. Cynthia and 
her mother and Aunt Betsy live quietly 
at the Villa Marchese, Mentone. Cynthia 
is older and more of a woman; she has 
suffered from the separation with her 
father, whom she adores. She ‘has also 
fallen in love. But she will never marry, 
she says quite firmly, unless her father 
approves of her choice. Neil’s whereabouts 
seem uncertain when the family lawyer 
bursts in with news that Neil is even now 
on his way to Mentone. A medal is to be 
presented to him by the American consul, 
for bravery in an: insurrection, and the 
Villa Marchese is the only accessible spot 
for the ceremony. Here once mcre comes 
the time of parting. Neil has appealed 
in vain to his wife that they begin over 
again; but it is Cynthia who finally 
brings about the reconciliation. ‘I love 
you both; I want you both,” she cries, 
with arms outstretched to both parents; 
“T cannot live without you both.” 

And as the two clasp their daughter in 
their arms, Neil echoes her cry, and the 
three are made happy again. 











The One-Way Trail 
By Arthur H. Goodenough 


ANY and devious roads men take 

For love, for lucre, for longing’s sake; 
And some are so strange that they make us quail; 
But the strangest of all is the One-Way Trail. 
You may journey by land, you may journey by sea, 
And eastward or westward your trail may be; 
But sooner or later you shall not fail 
To find and to follow the One-Way Trail. 


Numberless paths has the world today, 

And some are grewsome and some are gay, 
And some are golden and some are 

But the end of them all is the One- oe Trail. 


You may cross the globe, you span the sea, 
But the end remains as it was to voy be 

And, late or early, you shall not fail 

To leave, at the last, by the One-Way Trail. 


By many and curious ways men come; 
Some fore, with singing, with = some, 
To tarry awhile in this tearful val 

But they all depart by the One-Way Trail. 


The high and the humble, the vile and the just, 
From their sandal shoes shake off the dust 
Of the gray old earth, and behind the veil, 
Their feet take hold on the One-way Trail. 


It begins in death and ends in doubt, 

For the secret still is to be found out, 

And human skill is of no avail 

When it touches the things of the One-Way Trail. 


It reaches to Heaven, it touches Hell, 
Men say, but none have come back to tell; 
And deep in the distance, dim and pale, 

Is lost the end of the One-Way Trail. 


You may feast in the hall of the millionaire, 
You may starve in the pauper’s hovel bare, 
You may win success or may faint and fail, 
But the end of it all is the One-Way Trail. 


The ties of chance and caste all melt 
When the magic spell of change is felt; 
The saint austere and sinner irail 

Go side by side on the One-Way Trail. 


We may walk apart to the very last, 

But the naked soul forgets its caste, 

And breeding or birth will not avail 

To divide the dead on the One-Way Trail. 


You may journey by sea, you may fare by land, 
And the why thereof you may understand; 

But you shall not know till your heart- beats fail 
Why your ghost goes out on the One-Way Trail. 


God send us mercy! God send us peace! 

And solace and love and a quick release 

And the Spirit of Grace, when the flesh shall fail, 
To pilot us, then, on the One-Way Trail. 






































books. Publishers have remarked 

that few seasons have been so pro- 
ductive of “‘best sellers.”” There have been 
many successes, yet at no time has any 
one book “‘held the boards” for any con- 
siderable time. Some will complain that 
no real masterpiece has 
emanated from the dead 
level of this surfeit of fic- 
tion. But with offerings 
coming in ‘rapid succes- 
sion from the pens of a 
hundred popular authors, 
each with his own set of 
followers, one book must 
necessarily move aside for 
the next in order of pub- 
lication, and the book- 
reading public takes its 
choice. George Barr 
McCutcheon, Robert W. 
Chambers, Harold’ Mac 
Grath, George Randolph 
Chester, Holman Day, 
Mary Roberts Rinehart, 
Meredith Nicholson—not 
to forget our English fa- 
vorites, Jeffrey Farnol, E. 
Phillips Oppenheim, 
Anthony Partridge—here 
is a notable group of au- 
thors who have helped 
make 1912 a pleasant 
year for the novel-reading 
. public. 

They have pictured for 
us every phase of life and 
adventure, each in his 
own way, with his own 
special excellences. 


ro this has been a year of many 





EVANGELINE BEAULIEU 
The Canadian heroine of “‘ The Red 
Lane,”" Holman Day's powerful 

romance of the borderland 


A TALE that is strong with the local 
color of the Canadian borderland is 
“The Red Lane,” * by Holman Day. There 
is a sweetness, a quiet nobility in the hero- 
ine, Evangeline Beaulieu, that reminds 
one of the Evangeline immortalized . by 
Longfellow. Educated by Canadian nuns, 

: the girl goes home to her 
“father to find him con- 
ducting: a border’ saloon, 
a resort for smugglers. 
She finds also that the 
man to whom she has 
been. “betrothed by her 
father is the chief of the 
smuggling band, and she 
gives her pure young love 
tothe American detective 
who. is. sent to spy upon 
them. Her father, how- 
ever, is her first consid- 
erdtion, and it is only 
because she cannot re- 
form him that she leaves 
home. Her trip down 
through the country to 
the village where she is to 
teach school is one that 
the novel reader will 
never forget, in that it in- 
troduces an old Canadian 
fiddler, one of the most 
beautiful characters in the 
fiction of all time. There 
is also the quaint figure 
of Father Leclair, Evan- 
geline’s new pastor, his 
wholesome, homely, but 





*“The Red Lane.” By Hol- 
man Day. New York: Harper 
& Brothers. Price $1.35. 
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pathetic little flock, and the virile young 
American lover of Evangeline. Each char- 
acter is drawn with a master’s hand, the 
coloring is exquisite, and the plot moves 
charmingly, never losing interest. ‘““The 
Red Lane” is a book that can be read once 
for the story, again for its color and char- 
acter drawing, and still again for its grace 
of style. 


* * * 


— titles are at times misleading. 
Mr. Mac Grath’s ‘The Place of 
Honeymoons,”* has a deal of mystery 





ONE OF THE THRILLING SITUATIONS 

WHICH CROWD THE PAGES OF MR. 

MAC GRATH’S LATEST NOVEL, “THE 
PLACE OF HONEYMOONS” 


and misunderstanding before the goal is 
reached. The plot introduces a beautiful 
young Irish girl, Nora Harrigan by name, 
who becomes a great opera singer as 
Eleonora de Toscana. The great public 
is at her feet, but she has a dangerous 
rival, and this woman appears to be myster- 
iously connected with Edward Courtland, 
an American millionaire who pursues Nora 
with a devotion that seems unique. 
There is action aplenty. An abduction, 
a duel and a fist fight (between Court- 


*“The Place of Honeymoons.” By Harold Mac 
Grath. Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Company. 
Price $1.30. 
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land and Nora’s father, formerly a leader 
in the ring) are passed as the reader 
hurries through the chapters in a breath- 
less desire to unravel the mystery which 
seems to be known only to the two prin- 
cipals and the rival singer. At last Papa 
Harrigan stumbles upon the truth while 
searching in his daughter’s trunk. It is 
only a piece of paper, but it reveals a 
fact that compels honest Harrigan to take 
his rebel daughter in hand and pave the 
way to an understanding. ‘The Place of 
Honeymoons,” is a typical Harold Mac 
Grath story. 


* * * 


N “The Sign at Six,” * Stewart Edward 

White has daringly portrayed ‘‘Monsieur 
X,’’ an aged scientist who has so perfected 
his control of electrical power that within 
the scope of his batteries, in the Atlas 
Building in New York, he holds the peace, 
comfort and even the lives of the inhabi- 
tants at his mercy. He determines to 
drive ‘McCarthy, the Boss,” into exile, 
and warns him again and again that a 
sign will be given him, usually at six o’clock 
vp. M. The first evening the whole electric 
system of the Atlas Building is paralyzed; 
the next night the whole city is deprived 
of electric light and power for two hours. 

A further defiance of the unknown is 
followed by a cessation of light and sound 
waves in the Atlas Building, and the next 
evening the same phenomena terrorize 
Gotham for two terrible hours. Next 
morning McCarthy is told to sail for 
Europe at noon, on pain of death, and 
refusing is, like Pharaoh, surrounded in 
broad daylight by “a darkness that can 
be felt,” and obeys, but not on the Celtic 
as ordered. Monsieur X then calls upon 
the people of New York to produce the 
fugitive, or to suffer in his stead. To warn 
them, power, light and sound waves are 
suspended at intervals the succeeding 
evening, and the next afternoon control 
of the heat waves is demonstrated by the 
deaths of the Mayor and four others at 
the City Hall. This is followed by a 
declaration that at six o’clock all life will 
be in like manner destroyed. 

Percy Darrow is the only investigator 


*“The Sign at Six.” By Stewart Edward White. 
Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Co. Price $1.25 net. 
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who has traced to his laboratory, a sup- 
posedly unused storeroom in the Atlas 
Building, the author of these warnings 
and phenomena. He acts just in time to 
save New York from desolation, destroys 
the batteries of Monsieur X, who becomes 
utterly imbecile, and burns the papers 
containing his secret, which he says, “‘would 
give to men an unchecked power which 
belongs only to the gods.” 

It is a remarkable book, although lack- 
ing in places the dignity and impressive- 
ness which made Bulwer’s ‘The Coming 
Race” and “Strange Story” classic in this 
kind of literature. The elements of friend- 
ship, love and esteem for the hero give a 
human interest to the story. 

* * * 


OD: very odd, is Mr. Harold Bell 
Wright’s latest offering, ‘‘Their Yes- 
terdays,’”* which is obviously intended to 
mirror the “yesterdays’’ of each individual 
reader, and the author insists on an un- 
conditional surrender to this idea. Now 
for the story. A little boy crawied under 
a hedge and saw a little girl, and they 
became playmates. Then the families 
moved away, and in time both the little 
boy and the little girl were living lone- 
some lives in the great metropolis. For 
many chapters their paths do not cross 
again, although their thoughts drift back 
to each other and those childhood days. 
Then, as by a common impulse, each is 
drawn back to the old spot where they 
first met, and after that they are lone- 
some no longer. Not a bad little plot, 
but Harold Bell Wright has failed to 
make either of his characters convincing. 
The book has the atmosphere of a school 
primer, and is not at all up to the standard 
of “The Winning of Barbara Worth.” 


* * * 


nc Cnt heroines are hardly romantic, 
but like fat actresses they make good 
fun, and thus Martha Gamble fills the bill 
in “Her Weight in Gold.” Martha’s father 
yearns to see her happily married, and 
offers as a wedding dowry gold equivalent 


* “Their Yorgetors. By Harold Bell Wright. 
Chicago: Book Supply Company. i 1.30 net. 

+ “Her Weight in Gold.” By George Barr Mc- 
Cutcheon. New York: Dodd, Mead & Company. 
Price $1.00. 
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to her weight. Handsome but impecun- 
ious Eddie Ten Eyck bids for the bulky 
prize package, and is snapped up. Just 
before the wedding, however, Martha 
falls ill, and during her illness Eddie sees 
the gold melt before his very eyes, for 
Martha as a bride tips the scales at only 
seventy-three pounds and eight ounces. 
The passing months bring Martha back 
into her own, and the last we hear of 
Eddie is a faint remark about the Mountain 
and Mahomet. For Martha grows so fat 
that she cannot walk! 

The illustrations are vivid and in line 














HAROLD BELL WRIGHT 
Whose fame was made almost over night upon the 
publication of ‘‘The Winning of Barbara Worth.” 
His latest book, “Their Yesterdays,”’ is reviewed 
in these pages 


with the story. It will not be denied that 
Mr. McCutcheon can write humorously; 
but we prefer to remember him as a nove- 
list, the creator of ‘Beverly of Graustark”’ 
or “Truxton King.” 


* * * 


Pp RteCrive stories, and tales that 
record the successful solution of some 
family, political, criminal or business 
secret, intrigue or psychical complication, 
have steadily increased in number, since 
Sir Arthur Conan Doyle set the pace in 
his creation of “Sherlock Holmes.’ 

_ The problems solved by “Astro, Seer of 
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Secrets,” and his love dffairs with “‘Valeska 
Wynne,” as related in “The Master of 
Mysteries,”’* are all that are given to us 
to indicate the author or authoress, whose 
name itself is an added mystery to the 
score or more of short stories, which deal 
with almost every phase of crime and 
mystery. 

Astro, a most delightful charlatan of 





C. CUTCLIFFE HYNE 
The creator of ‘‘Captain Kettle,” a favorite character 
in American fiction. The latest exploits of this amusing 
old fellow are told in ‘‘The Marriage of Captain Kettle” 


the Cagliogostro type, has a most fasci- 
nating confederate in Miss Valeska, and 
both raise their career above the sordid 
level of utter duplicity and pillage, 


*“The Master of Mysteries." Anonymous. [IIlus- 
trated. Indianapolis: e Bobbs-Merrill Company. 


Price $1.35. 
IE Marriage of Captain Kettle.” By C. Cut- 
cliffe Hyne. Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Co. 
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by a real sympathy with all deserving 
objects, and indeed with the weaker crim- 
inals whom their skill succeeds in bringing 
to justice. 

Part of these sketches have a really 
humorous if surprising termination, and 
with little exception, all are interesting 
sagas of modern social and criminal ex- 
periences. They are very liberally illus- 
trated by Karl Anderson and George 
Brehm. 

It will doubtless be an added charm to 
the book that it contains “two cipher 
messages—one revealing his (the author’s 
name) and the other his reasons for with- 
holding its appearance on the title-page,” 
and the puzzle element still has charms 
for a large proportion of the American 
public. 


* * * 


igen fortunes and misfortunes, the 
dizzy heights of fame attained, and 
the abysses of shameful defeat and des- 
pair into which they were plunged, the 
glory of France and her descent into the 
depths of defeat and loss, will ever make 
the history of the Napoleonic rulers of the 
great French people a favorite theme for 
the statesman, philosopher, historian and 
novelist. 

Mary Raymond Shipman Andrews in 
her latest novel ‘The Marshal’’* depicts 
a French farmhouse under the shadows 
of the Jura Mountains, in which Grandmere 
Beaupre tells the children how in the 
sweet May-burgeoning of the spring of 
1813 Napoleon the Great had passed that 
way and for a few hours had made her 
roof his shelter, and how the little Francois, 
who was then a child of barely three years, 
had come into the midst of the splendidly 
uniformed staff and tugging at Marshal 
Ney’s sword-hilt had been accidentally 
knocked down by the great captain, and 
promptly picked up by a younger general, 
while the Emperor himself suggested that 
Marshall Ney owed some reparation ‘‘to 
this young soldier of the empire,’’ for the 
beauty and innocence of the child had 
touched all hearts. 

Then the general who had comforted 
the little Francois proposed that Marshal 


- * “The Marshal.” By Mey Raymond Shipman 
preg os ae e Bobbs-Merrill Company. 
Tee d net. 
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Ney should give the babe the accolade 
of knighthood, with the sabre which he 
had admired, and the heroes laughed at 
the pretty fancy of the suggestion. 

Although he smiled, Napoleon himself 
did not laugh, but in one of those strange 
moods, that in him partook somewhat of 
prescience or prophecy, declared that he 
himself would bestow the accolade, and 
demanded Marshal Ney’s sabre while the 
young general caused the little Francois 
to kneel, which the babe quietly did, 
closing his eyes and folding his little hands 
as if in prayer. Then amid the silence, 
the Emperor laid the keen, heavy blade 
lightly on the child’s shoulder, and said 
clearly: “Rise! Chevalier Francois Beau- 
pre. Some day perhaps, a Marshal of 
France under another Bonaparte.’ 

And with this pretty and somewhat 
weird picture of his infancy kept ever 
before him by childish memories and the 
recitals of his relations and neighbors, 
the peasant life of Francois Beaupre 
became ennobled by a high resolve to be 
woithy of the great Emperor's accolade, 
and devoted to his dynasty whenever he 
should be needed. 

So the’story depicts the brave, honest, 
simple, yet sagacious and honorable career 
of a young man, who serves every friend 
with ‘so lofty,.a sense of self-sacrifice, that 
his life is upon the wholé a story of pain 
and loss‘of all those great prizes of love, 
wealth and prominence which men con- 
sider alone constitute success: He is 
loved and loves again; is popular but 
refuses to be honored; and having turned 
over these prizes to friends:less noble and 
more selfish than himself is at last wounded 
to the death in Louis Napoleons primal 
failure at Boulogne, to secure the support 
of the French army, and kneeling at his 
feet receives from him also the accolade 
and hears with glazing eyes the kindly 
words of his Prince: “Live, my brother 
Francois—Chevalier Beaupre, Marshal of 
the Empire.” 

* 


* * 


ERTAIN characteristics of ‘“Get-Rich- 
Quick Wallingford” may be recog- 
nized in the hero of “The Jingo,”* George 


©The Jingo.” By. George Randolph Chester. 
Indiana oth Foe Bobbe-Merrill ( Gomeahe Bass $1.35. 
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Randolph Chester’s latest volume. 
young American, by name Jimmy Smith, 
is shipwrecked. on a foreign shore and 
picked up by the Princess of the Realm. 
He is accepted by the royal family and 
becomes a suitor of the Princess Bezzana, 
but has a rival who is stirring up trouble. 
War is imminent, and the country is un- 
prepared for the crisis. Into this breach 
steps the young American and begins to 
modernize the ancient kingdom. After 
this introduction the plot is developed 
largely as.an instrument for the humor of 





GEORGE RANDOLPH CHESTER 
One of our most prolific writers. Aside from his ‘‘Get- 
Rich-Quick-Wallingford” stories, he has several 
* new volumes to his credit every year 


Jimmy Smith as a Chester creation. The 
book is good fun, and is written in the 
author’s popular style. 


* * * 


MANY Christmas book-buyers who 
desire a gift volume that is especially 
decorated, bound and boxed for the holi- 
days have learned to expect precisely what 
they want from Mr. Ralph Henry Barbour. 
This year the Lippincotts publish ‘The 
Harbor of Love,”* one of those pretty 
* “The Harbor of Love.” By Ralph Henry Bar- 


bour. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. Price 
$1.50 net. 
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romances that seems to scintillate with 
Christmas love and good cheer. 

The story is founded on the old, old 
condition of a father who does not agree 
with his daughter upon her chvice of a 
husband, and there are amusing develop- 
ments and a conclusion that is eminently 
satisfying. Above all, it is a handsome 
book, with illustrations, press-work and 
binding that are a delight to the eye. 





THE LOVERS 


One of the scenes illustrated in the new edition of 
“Little Women,” Louisa A. Alcott’s delightful 
story for girls 


NEARLY two generations ago Louisa M. 
Alcott’s sweet and simple story of four 
New England sisters, their joys, their help- 
fulness, their loves and sorrows, made 
“Little Women’””* the book of its season and 
a classic forevermore. Dramatized of 
late, it has re-awakened public interest, 
and a new edition illustrated with scenes 
from the play comes from the press of 
Little, Brown & Co., and brings again 
before the reading public beautiful Meg, 
Joe, Beth and Amy, as in the long ago, but 
ever young, generous, dutiful and loving. 
Every young girl ought to possess a book 
which must inspire in young hearts that 
generous purity and fervor of life and pur- 
pose which have in all ages characterized 
the dear little women whom men venerate 
** Little Women; or Meg, Jo, Beth and yO 


By Louisa M. Alcott, Boston: Little, Brown & 
Price $1.50. 
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as prophet, martyr, heroine, sweetheart, 
wife or mother, in every age and country, 
and will venerate until time shall be no 
more. 

* * * 


ge of the season’s charming books for 
children is ‘‘Uncle Peter-Heathen,”’ * 
by Emilie Blackmore Stapp, literary editor 
of the Des Moines Capital. It is dedicated 
to a real “Uncle Peter,” a delightfully 
human individual. Uncle Peter was grow- 
ing old—but was not aware of it. He had 
the genial bon-hommie of the Kentuckian, 
a home-loving spirit. After the death of 
Aunt Prudence he lived with his niece and 





RALPH HENRY BARBOUR 
A writer of wholesome romance. ‘“‘Joyce of the Jas- 
mines,”’ last year’s Christmas offering, is followed this © 
season by ‘‘The Harbor of Love” 


nephew and the resourceful twins, Pru- 
dence and Patience. There is something 
attractive in the mere alliteration of these 
names, but those girlsk—who would not 
fall in love with them? “Uncle Peter- 
Heathen” is a combination of ideal grand- 
father and jovial uncle, and the story tells 
us how he is led back into the golden king- 
dom of Young Happiness. The fresh 


*“Uncle Peter-Heathen.” By Emilie Blackmore 
Stapp. Philadelphia: David McKay. 

















spontaneity and affections of the childish 
fantasy make his heart whole and blithe 
again, and by the same process the reader 
is charmed with these nimble fancies and 
fun-loving children. The characters just 
live in the memory of every child and the 
illustrations and make-up of the book are 
clever and attractive. It has already 
taken its place as a leading juvenile book 
of the year. The world cannot have too 
many books like “Uncle Peter-Heathen.” 
Miss Stapp has in her books of juvenile 
life furnished that refreshing touch of 
child life which is so rare in these hurly- 
burly days and has blazed a path dis- 
tinctively her own in the literary work of 


the times. 
* oe Ba 


wie the terrible possibilities of 
domestic relations as affected by 
negro suffrage in the South, Mr. Thomas 





MISS EMILIE BLACKMORE STAPP 
The literary editor of the Des Moines Capital and the 
author of ‘‘Uncle Peter-Heathen,” a charming story for 
the children 


Dixon in “The Sins of the Father’’* has 
built up a powerful novel. Major Norton, 
a typical Southern gentleman, a brave 
and distinguished veteran of the Lost 
Cause, a master-spirit of the Ku-Klux 


*“The Sins of the Father.” By Thomas Dixon. 
New York: D. Appleton & Company. Price $1.35 net. 
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Klan, and a leader in journalism and 
politics, breaks down negro domination, 
secures the impeachment and degradation 
of a “Carpet-bag” or rather “Scalawag 
Governor’”’ and is in all things the terror of 
negro politicians, and the pride of the 
dominant race, including his beautiful and 
greatly-beloved wife. But this paragon of 
all the manly virtues and leader of Roman 
firmness and decision, is seduced by a 
beautiful octoroon, who after the death of 
Mrs. Norton claims shelter for herself and 
provision for her child. Twenty years 
elapse, at the end of which Norton’s son 
Tom returns from college to take charge 





THOMAS DIXON 
A forceful writer whose books do more than entertain 


of his father’s paper. Norton takes the 
stump to campaign against negro suffrage, 
and Cleo writing in Norton’s name invites 
her daughter to make a first visit to the 
home of her guardian, where Norton’s son 
falls in love with and marries her. 

The horror of the situation impels 
Norton to kill his son and commit suicide 
himself, but Tom is not killed, and awakes 
to life and the assurance that he has not 
married his half-sister, but the white 
daughter of poor, but highly respectable 
parents. The novel followed the dramatic 
version of ‘“The Sins of the Father,” which 
Mr. Dixon produced in the fall of 1910, 
playing the principal role. 
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Ole charming tales of real live Santas 
are included within the covers of “A 
Little Book of Christmas,”’* by John Ken- 
drick Bangs. They relate in a delightful 
manner how children, both rich and poor, 
have their dreams of the good old saint 
realized in a happy way, and the grown- 
ups, too. The book is daintily bound and 
well illustrated, and will be a delight to any 
little folk who may be favored with it. It 
gives a delightful glimpse of one of Ameri- 
ca’s most charming authors and personali- 
ties—John ‘Kendrick Bangs, humorist and 
humanist. 
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Baby, Saving the Baby, The Trip De- 
lightful, in all of which the Kewpies play 
a benevolently elvish part. The book 
is small quarto, and is a seasonable gift 
for the little ones. 

* * ~ 


OR some reason “The Money Moon”* 

did not enjoy the spectacular success 
of Jeffrey Farnol's first book, ‘““The Broad 
Highway.” Yet it is in every way a de- 
lightful story, told in the graceful style 
that so distinguished the author's first 
great novel. 




















‘MISS ROSE O’NEILL 
A favorite illustrator of American children. Thousands of little ones eagerly await 
new stories of her ““Kewpies” 


EWPIES” or ‘‘Kewps” appears to be 
Miss Rose O’Neill’s synonym for ‘‘Cu- 
pids.” Chubby, nude little creatures with 
bright eyes and a perennial smile, they 
act as a bevy of “good fairies’ or beneficent 
goblins, to guard, amuse and care for 
“Dotty Darling’ and her baby brother. 
With these and other characters Miss 
O’Neill has told in verse and duly illus- 
trated the description of the Kewpie 
Band, the Kewpie circus, Thanksgiving 
Feast, Christmas Tree, a Kewpie Valen- 
tine, Teaching Dot.to Fly, Meeting the 


**“A Little Book of Christmas." By John Kendrick 
Bangs. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. Price $1.00. 
“The Kewpies and Dotty Darling.’’ By Rose 
4 _ ork: George H. Doran Co. Price 
1.25. 


New 


George Bellew, a young American, who 
has both time and money aplenty, sets 
out on a pilgrimage through the beautiful 
Kent country—‘‘The Garden of England.’ 
In his travels he comes upon a curly- 
headed little namesake, who afterward 
becomes “Small Porges,” while the elder 
George is called “Uncle Porges.” Together 
they go to Small Porges’ home, where they 
meet the lovely Auntie Anthea. And then 
both Porges insist that they cannot be 
separated, so it comes to pass that Bellew 
is accepted as a member of the household 
at Dapplemere. 

There are charming scenes between the 


“The Money Moon.” By Jeffrey Farnol. 
York: Dodd, Mead & Company. Price $1.25 net. 


New 
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two Georges, and the romance between 
the visitor and sweet Anthea is unfolded as 
the story progresses. ‘“‘The Money Moon” 
is a real love story, sweet, human, and 
beautifully told. 


* * * 


(THE FOLLOWING REVIEWS ARE OF GENERAL 
WORKS) 

ip these days of strenuous and feverish 

haste, when the great demand is for 
the maximum of results through a mini- 
mum of means, it is a pleasure to read of a 
man who has lived beyond the rush and 
clatter which seems to prevail, who has 
shown the real value of constant study and 
concentration and who has received a 
genuine reward such as has fallen to 
William T. Richards, marine painter and 
practical philosopher. 

The brief outline of his life in ‘Richards’ 
Masterpieces of the Sea,’”’* by Harrison S. 
Morris, illustrated with several reproduc- 
tions of Richards’ best-known pictures, 
gives an excellent impression of this man’s 
strong yet amiable and retiring character. 
Well fitted as the author is to interpret and 





JEFFREY FARNOL 
One of the new figures.ithe book world. His 
romances are laid in the Kent country, fondly 
called “‘the garden of England’”’ 


discuss artistic subjects, this work should 
be especially valuable to all students and 
lovers of art. Richards’ personality and 
work stand for all that is faithful and 
honest in art, and while Mr. Morris is 
fortunate in his subject, he has certainly 


* “Richards’ Masterpieces of the Sea."" By Harrison 
S. Morris. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. 
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given an impressive glance of that persist- 
ent student of the wave and shore. The 
illustrations, while not in color, show con- 
clusively, as the author takes pains to 
impress, that Richards’ greatest accom- 
plishment was his ability to draw well. 











DOTTY-DARLING AND A MEMBER ‘(OF THE: 
KEWPIE BAND, REPRODUCED FROM MISS 
ROSE O’NEILL’S SKETCH 


ISITORS to the recent Durbar were 

treated to a succession of magnificent 
and interesting sights as described in “‘An 
American Girl at the Durbar,”* by Shel- 
land Bradley. The King and Queen of 
England here. showed themselves to their 
loyal Indian subjects, and potentates of 
both races met at the festivities of the 
“tent city.”’ But by far the wittiest part 
of the book is that giving the adventures of 





= “An ‘American Girl at the Durbar.’”’ By Shelland 
Bene. New York: John Lane Company. Price 
net. 
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two lone Englishwomen in a remote district 
of India after the Durbar was ended. 
Traveling in India is not a way of comfort 
by any means, especially when one is not 
familiar with the native language. Alto- 
gether this is an instructive and enter- 
taining book. 


* * * 


[oe American Indian, as a picturesque 
aborigine, may be said to have disap- 
peared from the United States, yet there 
are still some 250,000 men, women and 





REPRODUCTION OF A SEA STUDY 
By the late William T. Richards, one of the most 
persistent students of the wave and shore 


children of the whole and half-blood, who 
still, to a greater or less extent, maintain 
tribal relations, occupy reservations, and 
are subject to certain rules and regulations 
administered by Indian agents. This 
responsible position, which has practically 
subjected to autocratic rule many myriads 
of human beings, has been conferred on all 
sorts of people, and administered in every 
aspect of conscientious and faithful service, 
and utter greed and rascality. Even the 
best and most consistent friends of the 
unfortunates committed to their charge, 
have been sadly handicapped by the politi- 
cal authors of their appointment, and the 
demands of the Interior Department for 
the abrogation of existing treaties, and the 
acquisition of more Indian lands to satisfy 
the greed of individual and corporate 
spoliators. 

Major James McLaughlin, a Canadian 
by birth, was in 1871 employed as an 
assistant by Major W. H. Forbes, then 
appointed Indian agent at the Devil’s 
Lake Agency, Dakota Territory, and has 
ever since been in like service, chiefly as 
Indian | agent at the Standing Rock Sioux 


By James McLaughlin. 
$2.50. 


‘My Fr Friend the Indian.” 
Price 


Boston: Houghton, Mifflin Co. 
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reservation, Dakota Territory, and later as 
United States Indian inspector, traveling all 
over the western reservations, giving him 
today a record of nearly forty-two years of 
constant service. In his ‘“My Friend the 
Indian,’* he has contributed to our 
Indian history a vast amount of interest- 
ing matter about Indian life and character, 
details of the principal events and condi- 
tions which led to the final breaking away 
from their reservations (under the organiz- 
ing ability of Sitting Bull and the fighting 
chiefs of the tribes of the Sioux confedera- 
tion or nation), of that great migrating host, 
gathered from every quarter for hundreds 
of miles, which was attacked by General 
Custer, then commanding the Seventh 
United States Cavalry, June 25, 1876, and 
utterly destroyed the two hundred and 
twelve officers, men and civilians, under 
his immediate command. His rendition of 
the Indian side of the story, as related by 
the wife of Spotted Horn Bull, a chief 
engaged in the fight, stands almost alone in 
all our meagre Indian history. 

If the book has a fault it is the evident 
and persistent attempt to deny to Sitting 
Bull any iota of courage, generosity, or even 
ability, save and except the power to 
deceive and mislead his people. In con- 
tcast with the accounts given by contem- 
poraries who met the great “hostile,” and 








A QUAINT FRENCH SCENE 
Photographed by Caroline Atwater Mason, 
the author of ‘“‘The Spell of France” 


indeed in McLaughlin’s own statements, 
his estimate must be taken with a very 
large ‘“‘grain of salt”’ and his account of the 
way in which Sitting Bull was done to 
death, December 1, 1890, reflects some- 
what on his good judgment unless it was 

his purpose to bring on a fight, in which 
Sitting Bull should be eliminated from 
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the problem of ‘‘peaceable assimilation.’ 
Certainly, there is no intimation of regret 
that the chief was killed, or that a suffi- 
cient force of United States cavalry was not 
sent with the Indian Police whose arrest 
in itself was the last and most bitter hu- 
miliation that could be offered Sitting Bull 
and was almost certain to bring on an 
attempt at rescue. 

Beyond this one and evident bias, the 
book has many charms and great value. 

* * * 


ME: WILLIAM JENNINGS BRYAN 
has added to his other publications 
“A Tale of Two Conventions’* in which 
the story of the Republican Convention at 
Chicago and of the Democratic gathering 
at Baltimore are depicted in lively colors 
and with a self-restraint that impresses 
one with the practical fairness of ““I he Great 
Commoner.” While the popular demand 
for this work may have passed its flood- 
time, the thoughtful student of American 
history and politics will be interested in 
learning from so authoritative a source the 
lessons to be drawn from these memorable 
national gatherings of 1912. 
* * * 


AY ancient land full of floral delights 
and impressive natural scenery whose 
effect is intensified by majestic ruins of 
Roman, Saracen, and medieval French 
military, municipal and monastical struc- 
tures is opened to the American reader in 
an interesting, scholarly and at times most 
romantic and engaging way, in Caroline 
Atwater Mason’s latest travelogue, “The 
Spell of France,’’f published in the charm- 
ing “Spell Series” of L. C. Page & Com- 
pany. Finely printed, tastefully bound 
and lavishly illustrated in colors and photo- 
gravures, its chief charm is nevertheless the 
natural, vivacious and at times enthralling 
way in which the author blends well- 
digested history, powerful, yet clear des- 
scriptions, character portrayal, and a fine 
vein of romance and enthusiasm. A work 
which had only illustrated and described 
the rugged majesty, castellated heights, 
and embowered ramparts of Roc-Amadour, 
; *“A Tale of Two Conventions.” By William Jen- 
nings Bryan. New York: Funk & Wagnalls Co. Price 


$1.00 net. 


t “The Spell of France.’ By Caroline Atwater Mason. 
Boston: L. C. Page & Company. Price $2.50 net. 
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the grim ramparts and Roman Aqueduct 
of Avignon, the immense arena at Nismes, 
the flower farms and perfume factories of 
Grasse, and many other beautiful and im- 
pressive scenes, would interest, but not 
so feelingly as this interpretation of the 
past and present of fair Provence. ‘The 
Spell of France’ cannot but prove a 
welcome gift to any intelligent recipient. 








AT THE FRANCISCAN MISSION 


An American scene that rivals the beauties of 

Europe in picturesqueness. A photograph re- 

produced from the color plate illustrating ‘‘Three 
Wonderlands of the American West”’ 


EALTHY Americans or occasional 

tourists who can throw money away 
on the average European tour and the 
survey of scenery which is often tame, and 
interesting only from its association with the 
traditions of a remote past, have a grand 
recompense in the savage grandeur of the 
Alps, the beauty of the Mediterranean 
coastline of Southern Europe, and the 
charm of sea-born Venice and queenly 
Florence and Genoa. 

But how such a one can fail to visit the 
numberless wonders and splendid scenery 
of the Yellowstone, the mountain glories 
and wonderful giant sequoias of the Yo- 
semite and the marvelous Grand Canyon 
must always excite wonder not unmixed 
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with a mild contempt for such unpatriotic 
indifference to the charms of his own lands. 

To those who would love to go, but can- 
not afford the time or money, the gods 
have been good in that they have inspired 
Mr. Thomas D. Murphy to write and 
L. C. Page & Co. to print, illustrate and 
bind his “Three ’Wonderlands of the 
American West,’’* in which splendid color 


**Three Wonderlands of the American West.” By 
Thomas D. Murphy. Boston: L. C. Page & Com- 
pany. Price $3.00 net. 


THE SWING 








reproductions of Moran’s unrivalled paint- 
ings of the most wonderful scenes of these 
great national parks, with almost equally 
effective photogravures of more quiet and 
colorless beauty and grandeur, go far to 
solace one for the inability to gaze upon 
them and wander “loose and free” among 
their unrivalled wonders. The book itself 
would be most interesting if wholly un- 
illustrated, but as it is, must be considered 
the gift book of the season in its line of 
interest. 


THE SWING 
By ELEANOR DUNCAN WOOD 


Ld 


LITTLE lad in a grapevine swing, 
The soft grass tiptoes to kiss my feet— 
And there in the thicket are birds a-wing 
That call to each other, wild and sweet. 
The violets wink with their one bright eye 
As I rise and fall in the flower-kissed air 
And over me bends the far blue sky, 
And I know it is springtime everywhere. 


The tree tops beckon—ah, how they call; 
If I only could reach them how glad I’d be, 
For I’d know how the stately ships and tall 
Come sailing in from the trackless sea. 
Where the light-house stands, how the sea gulls fly, 
O trees, though I seem such a tiny thing 
I shall look o’er your green wall by and by 
When I rise to the height of my grapevine swing. 


But mine the rim of the purple hills, 

Mine the sunshine on peak and glade, 
Mine the music of hidden rills 

And the joy of a heart that is unafraid. 
Mine the birthright of joy to be, 

The wonderful future that shall bring 
The whole wide world to my feet—ah me, 

For the little lad in the grapevine swing! 


For the days are many that lie between 
And the swing of life has gone up and down 


In unmapped shade. 


Still the tree tops lean 


And whisper of wealth and of high renown 


That lie beyond them. 


I shall not see 


The promised vision; and yet I cling 
Close to the world’s heart warm and free, 

Nor mourn the glory that may not be, 
Content that God’s blue sky smiles on me, 


A little lad in life’s grapevine swing. 




























































There’s a Dear Little Boy Coming Home Today 


O# What do you think the angels say?’ 
Said the children up in Heaven. 
“There’s a dear little boy coming home today, 
He’s almost ready to fly away 

From the earth we used to live in. 
Let’s go and open the gates of Joy, 
Open them wide for this new little boy,” 

Said the children up in Heaven. 


“God wanted him here where His little ones meet,” 
Said the children up in Heaven. 

“He shall play with us in the golden streets— 

He has grown too fair, he has grown too sweet 
For the earth we used to live in; 

He needs the sunshine, this dear little boy, 

That gilds this side of the gates of Joy,” 
Said the children up in Heaven. 


“So the King called down from the angels’ dome,” 
Said the children up in Heaven. 

“My darling boy, arise and come 

To the place prepared in thy Father’s home, 
To the home my children live in. 

Let’s go and watch at the Gates of Joy 

Ready to welcome this new little boy,” 
Said the children up in Heaven. 


“Far down on the Earth do the dear ones weep,” 
Said the children up in Heaven 

“For the dear little boy has gone to sleep. = 

The shadows fall and the night clouds sweep . 
O’er the earth we used to live in. r 

But we'll go and open the Gates of Joy. 

Oh! why do they weep for their dear little boy?” 
Said the children up in Heaven. 


oda 


“Fly with him quick, O angels dear,” 
Said the children up in Heaven. 
“See! he is coming! Look there! Look there! 
At the jasper light on his light brown hair 
Where the veiling clouds are riven. 
Ah—hush—hush—hush—all the swift wings furl 
For the King Himself at the Gates of Joy 
Is taking his hand, dear, tired, little boy— 
And leading him into Heaven.” 


—Anonymous. 




















Strange and Interesting Things About 
Ohio and Her People 


by W. C. Jenkins 


bankers resolved to abandon the 

field of finance and cast their lots in 
another direction. The one, Edward W. 
Crayton, was cashier of the Licking County 
Bank at Newark, and the other, Charles 
F. Johnson, was connected with the State 
Savings & Trust Company of Columbus. 
Both were graduates of Ohio colleges, 
Crayton from Columbus Commerciai Col- 
lege and Johnson from the Ohio State 
University Law School. It seemed pretty 
clear to these young men that the ladder 
which leads to distinction in banking is 
pretty difficult to climb, and they de- 
cided to enter another field of endeavor. 
Without any knowledge of each other’s 
intentions, both chose real estate as a 
means of acquiring 


S ante years ago two young Ohio 


companies: The Ohio Cities Realty Com- 
pany, The Empire Realty Company, and 
The Columbus Real Estate and Improve- 
ment Company, while Johnson was presi- 
dent of The Thompson-Johnson-Thompson 
Company and The Columbus Lands Com- 
pany. Three years ago these two gentle- 
men and associates decided to join forces 
and The Dominion Land Company came 
into existence with a capital stock of 
$750,000, with Crayton as president ‘and 
Joknson as secretary. The stockholders of 
this corporation are prominent in Ohio 

banking and other commercial lines. 
While the real estate business, like life 
insurance, seems to be the last omnibus 
on which the unsuccessful ride, there are 
many men who have not only achieved 
distinction in this 








commercial success. 

As bankers each 
had observed that 
in the great drama 
of life, thousands 
are hastening their 
arrival into bank- 
ruptcy court by a 
reckless disregard 
for honor and truth- 
fulness, and right 
at the beginning of 
their commercial 
career they declared 
they would forever 
avoid this avenue 
to failure. 

These men began 
with the determina- 
tion to succeed. 
Each went his own 
way, and in the 
course of a few 
years Crayton was 











president of the fol- 
lowing real estate 


EDWARD W. CRAYTON 
The president of The Dominion Land Company 


line, but have given 
dignity and charac- 
ter to the business; 
prominent among 
these men are Ed- 
ward W. Crayton 
and Charles F. John- 
son of Columbus, 
Ohio. 

Let it be stated 
that the cardinal 
principle upon 
which these men 
obtained success is 
that they never 
make promises 
without following 
them with perform- 
ances; they never 
hold out any false 
lights for the guid- 
ance of possible 
customers; in fact, 
their sole aim is to 
tell a prospective 
purchaser of real 
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STRANGE AND INTERESTING THINGS 


estate the truth about the property as they 
understand it. During the past seven years 
they have either directly or through com- 
panies in which they were interested, sold 
nearly ten thousand lots, and it would be 
difficult to find dissatisfaction amongst 
their customers. 

The first subdivision platted by Messrs. 
Crayton and Johnson was in the Indianola 
section of Columbus. This sale was a great 
success, and the property is now built up 
with beautiful homes. These gentlemen 
have platted and have been interested in 
about sixty additions 
in and outside of Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. The 
principal high class 
additions which the 
Dominion Land Com- 
pany has placed upon 
the market are: In- 
dian Springs, East 
Cleft, Windermere, 
Glen View Heights, 
Ardmore and Domin- 
ion Heights. 

Ardmore, the star 
addition of The Do- 
minion Land Com- 
pany, is a natural 
beauty spot on the 
east side of Colum- 
bus. East Broad 
Street, the fashion- 
able residence street, 
extends through this 
new addition, and 
hence it meets the 
requirements of both 
city and suburban 
home owners. The Ardmore addition, 
consisting of 178 acres, represents an in- 
vestment of nearly half a million dollars. 
While real estate values have greatly in- 
creased in Columbus since this acreage was 
acquired by the company, the price fixed 
upon the lots is based upon the original 
cost of the property. The latest features 
in suburban developments have been 
adopted and every street is a real boule- 
vard. The streets are eighty feet wide 
with macadamized roads, gas, sewers, 
cement walks, double rows of shade trees, 
parks and shrubbery, all of which illus- 
trate the carefulness with which these 





CHARLES F. JOHNSON 
The secretary of The Dominion Land Company 
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real estate men handle highly restricted 
properties. 

It would be folly to assert that any real 
estate corporation is being conducted upon 
an altruistic basis alone. Men go into 
business because they expect to make a 
profit on their investment. Nevertheless, 
reputable firms like The Dominion Land 
Company teach economy and urge people 
to be thrifty and save their money. In a 
sense they are home builders and makers 
of happy families. They help the state 
by adding to the value of taxable prop- 
erty, and hence they 
increase the capital 
of the country. 

Give right incentive 
for men and they will 
save. Give right in- 
centive for men to 
acquire homes and 
homes will be ac- 
quired. Make it dif- 
ficult for men to get 
possession of proper- 
ty and thousands will 
pay rent instead of 
acquiring their own 
homes. The American 
home is the safeguard 
of American liberties. 
Well-managed real 
estate companies are 
bringing [into exist- 
ence more homes each 
year than ever before. 
Columbus, the capital 
of Ohio, is one of the 
most inviting cities 
of the Middle West. 
Its population has more than doubled in 
twenty years, and is now in the neighbor- 
hood of 240,000. It has excellent railroad 
facilities, natural gas and good street rail- 
way and other public service. The Ohio 
State University, with over four thousard 
students, is located at Columbus, and an 
excellent public school system providing 
educational facilities of the very best for 
the capital. The city is growing in every di- 
rection. Real estate has advanced rapidly 
in price, and a future tinged with prosper- 
ity for home owners seems certain. 

In furthering the commercial ard social 
advantages of Columbus, the Deminion 
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INDIAN SPRINGS) BEFORE DEVELOPMENT 


Land Company seeks only to add a class 
of citizens to the population who are 
satisfied. When men are induced to locate 
in a community by glitterings through 
false advertisements, they often encounter 
disappointment and do not make the most 
zealous workers in the cause of civic ad- 
vancement. This fact has always been 
well understood by both Mr. Crayton 
and Mr. Johnson and they strive to guard 


against the acquisition of any dissatisfied 
element to their suburban population. 
Better far, they say, lose a dozen sales 
than bring one citizen into the com- 
munity who will have a grievance against 
the individual or corporation that induced 
him to purchase. A satisfied customer is a 
friend and the best advertisement a mer- 
chant can possess, and this is particularly 
true and applicable in real estate affairs. 

















ON’T you like to meet just average 
people? Most of us, as one said, are 
very much like the rest of us. We 

look in the glass and we discover we are not 
particularly beautiful—then we talk and we 
know that we are not always clever. We 
realize that we like to play better than to 
work and we like to lie abed late in the 
morning, despite poetic rhapsodies on the 
beautiful sunrise. In all parts of the world 
people have the impulse to do about the 
same thing at the same hour every day. 

This occurs to me when I view a celeb- 
rity and look for the halo. I know he gets 
up in the morning, puts on his shoes, 
washes his face, grows hungry and eats his 
breakfast, dinner and supper and after a 
few stretches and yawns is ready for bed. 
If we want to get along well in this world 
it is just as well to find the lines of the least 
resistance and do what the plain, humble 
bulk of human society are doing. All over 
the land people aye leading their own quiet 
lives in their own way. And when they 
vary from the regular program, they may 
become either celebrated or notorious. 

It is the average man and the average 
woman that the NATIONAL is trying to 
serve. We are average people ourselves, 
and we are only trying to reflect the spirit 
of Sam Walter Foss, when he sang so 
eloquently ‘‘The Songs of the Average 
Man,” and the immortal lines of ‘The 
House by the Side of the Road.” 


* * * 


A I go over manuscript in the train, 
it seems like a rather irksome task 
while others are peacefully snoozing or play- 
ing whist. The rocking train appears to 


punctuate and wiggle irresistibly, but I 
keep right at it, going over line by ‘line 
to smooth out, iron out and make it’seem 


more spontaneous. -Consolation comes in 
reading of how Lincoln .interlined and 


-emasculated the first draft of his important 
letters:and. state papers; and was not the 


immortal Gettysburg address itself a sorry 
sight when the Great Bmancipator had 
finished it, on the train trip up from 
Washington? 

Somehow I have come to appreciate 
the peculiar sense of rest that comes from 
the roar of a train, as some crave the roar 
of the sea. Besides, you feel that you 
have to do something, and when you are 
confined for twenty-four hours to the 
limits of a sleeper the accumulated. manu- 
scripts come out of the bag before you 


“know it. 


Amid the laughter .and explosive scom- 
ment of two ‘whist “parties, one poker 
game, a bridal couple trying to entertain 
friends who are going with them a little 
way,'a deaf lady going to California, and 
a dear little baby with lusty lungs, who 
could feel dull?—so I line and interline, 
but wonder sometimes how those stories 
of Irving Bacheller writing ‘Eben Holden” 
on railway trains ever originated. 

It is astonishing, nevertheless, what one 
can do in picking up these odd moments 
in going to and fro, and there is an exhila- 
ration in knowing that you can start an 
article in the morning and cover five hun- 
dred miles in the writing of a single day. 
Train written literature may not have all 
the charm of Ruskin’s “Brantwood” or 
the polish of Macaulay’s essays, but some- 
how I feel that we average people do better 
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and more work when we are punched or 
kicked into it rather than waiting to “‘woo 
the Muse.” 


* * * 


Since the days when I read “Robinson 
Crusoe” and “Tom Brown’s School 
Days,”’ I have been impressed with the 
importance of a story’s end. In the last 
chapters of ““The Minor Chord,” the first 
attempt in the field of fiction, I left the de- 
nouement, as it was in my mind, uncertain. 





HON. FRED DENNETT 
Commissioner of the General Land Office, Washington, 
whose story “‘A Beat in the Mail’ is under discussion 

because of its conclusion 


I just said “The chord was struck,” and 
allowed the reader to imagine whether a 
major or minor chord ended the strain 
that was to decide the fate of the lovers. 
It was the natural issue of the plot and the 
situation, but after the story had been 
published in the magazine, a great many 
letters were received, asking ‘‘Which chord 
was struck?” Some tempestuously in- 
sisted that the book should have a happy 
ending and a major chord should usher in 
love and happiness; others again declared 
that the sad experiences and struggles 
of the heroine should in the eternal future 





LET’S TALK IT OVER 


of things continue to be characterized by 
a minor chord. And a few demanded to 
know if the author wished to emulate 
Ibsen, in leaving the minds of his readers 
clouded with doubt. So what was a per- 
plexed writer to do? 

And then one night the whole problem 
was battled out, and it was decided—the 
lady of the house agreeing—that a minor 
should be suddenly transposed into a major 
chord. And now everyone seems to be 
satisfied, and everything points to it as 
the real and logical conclusion. 

This personal experience has led me to 
have consideration for other writers who 
dislike the suggestion frequently made by 
editors to change the ending of a story. 
Usually it is, “our readers always want 
stories to end right,” for indeed it is no 
secret that readers today will turn as soon 
as they start a story to look over the closing 
pages and “‘see how it comes out.’”’ If not 
satisfactory, biff bang goes the book into 
a corner. 

Now for example there was the Decem- 
ber story, ‘“‘A Beat in the Mail,” by Mr. 
Fred Dennett, United States Land Com- 
missioner at Washington, which ended 
in a suicide. We felt that the optimistic 
readers of the NATIONAL would not stand 
for it, so with the consent of the author 
we brought a tragic contemplation of 
society to a happy conclusion. In order 
to be perfectly fair to the author, we will 
state that his original ending was perhaps 
more logical and ‘‘true to life.” You re- 
member the conditions: a newspaper man, 
whose life exemplified this motto: ‘The 
welfare of the paper first; that of yourself 
and family afterward,” arrives home, ex- 
hausted by nervous strain, to find that 
his wife; cruelly cut because of his seeming 
“‘neglect,’”’ has left him. 

He becomes wholly crazed. The matter 
seems to him first of all a news feature, 
and because he cannot bear to see his 
paper “‘scooped,” he sits down and writes 
the story, with an account of his own 
suicide. He telephones the night editor to 
send a reporter for the copy, and drinks 
poison. The end as originally written by 
the author runs as follows: “At two o’clock 
young Thornwall went whistling up the 
steps and went direct to the den. Carter 
was in his chair facing the entrance, his 
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head bowed on his left arm, which was 
resting on the table. In his right hand 
was the copy. ~ 

“He’s asleep—Mr. Carter!—Mr. Carter! 
—Great God! He’s dead!” 

Now after the story had been read in 
the editorial office there was much comment 
on the conclusion. Certainly Mr. Dennett 
had written a strong story, but it was too, 
too unpleasant. Then someone suggested 
that.the situation might be saved by hav- 
ing the wife return at the crucial moment. 
A number of interpolations were required, 
and some explanatory matter to make the 
end conform to editorial requirements for 
consistency. When we read the proofs 
of the story as revised, we believed that 
we had made a happy and also a possible 
end to “A Beat in the Mail” without 
detracting too much from the force of the 
story. 

But Mr. Dennett, however, insists—and 
we are impressed with his argument— 
that the change in the ending of the story 
somewhat destroys the problem feature 
which he intended to submit to the reader, 
namely: ‘“To what extent a trained news- 
paper writer, with his nerve somewhat 
on a frazzle edge through overwork and, 
therefore, in a condition to yield to training 
rather than to control, would go in the 
writing and offering for publication of a 
story which would tell the disgrace which 
happened to his own family, in his anxiety 
to see that his own paper was not ‘scooped’ 
in securing that which the public demands.” 

Mr. Dennett’s letter touches upon an- 
other interesting point. 

“T notice what you state about the happy 
termination necessary for a magazine 
story,” he says. “This brings before me 
the thought that for its magazine fiction 
the public demands a story with a happy 
ending. For its newspaper narratives of 
real life it seems to call for accounts of 
accidents, sensational tales of tragedy and 
paragraphs which tell of misfortune or 
misdeeds.” 

In all it is a pretty argument, and one 
that lies close to the editorial heart. What 
do our readers think of it? We have 
decided that the thing to do is to submit 
the matter direct to a jury of readers and 
thus get away from any arbitrary decision 
of our own, because after all the magazine 
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is made up from first to last for its readers, 
and it is for its readers to decide. 

It might be said of manuscripts in gen- 
eral that the happy ending prevails, and 
our readers complain that it gets tiresome 
once in a while. The editor himself can 
quite sympathize with the author who 
follows out an artistic impulse and tries to 
portray life as it is. So here we are be- 
tween two fires. Now let us have the 
opinion of the ultimate consumer, and then 
we will hand it on to others who we believe 
will appreciate this as a general suggestion 
to the craft. 


* * * 


LECTRICITY is never absolutely 
safe. You may use the common fix- 
tures many millions of times, and yet some 
hidden defect or breakdown of the dis- 
tributing system may eventually cost 
you your life or property,” said one of 
Edison’s right-hand men as we worked to 
perfect the central display of an exposition. 
A few years later the instantaneous 
death of this trusted Edison employee 
while turning on an incandescent which 
he had used hundreds of times before em- 
phasized the truth that electric lighting 
cannot be too carefully looked after. 

From investigation by fire-fighters and 
insurance experts, certain conflagrations 
have been shown to be due to incandescent 
and arc lamps, or to wires laid bare by 
various causes. As many readers of the 
NATIONAL will use beautiful electric light 
effects in Christmas and holiday deco- 
rations, the warnings of an electrical 
expert are recorded. 

Cotton, velvet, plush, flannel; which 
has a fuzzy cotton nap, is apt to take fire 
from electric fixtures. A large plush theater 
curtain which had been considered abso- 
lutely safe when exposed to sixteen candle- 
power incandescents, ignited when in 
contact with a thirty-two candle bulb and 
was destroyed, although fortunately dis- 
covered in time to save the theater. An 
incandescent lamp wrapped in a wet - 
cotton towel fired the towel and burned 
part of it to a coal. Another left lying 
on a cheap mattress ignited the cotton 
covering and excelsior and caused a serious 
fire in the store. 

Sparks from an arc light in a department 
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store set fire to a line of cotton and shoddy 
cloaks on one of the tables. An electric 
flat-iron left with the current turned on 
set fire to the covering and table, and the 
fire spread, causing much damage. 
Uncovered wires left touching a leaden 
gas pipe have often melted an aperture in 
the pipe and ignited the escaping gas. 
Mice and rats may gnaw off the covering 
of a wire and accident may “short circuit” 
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for immediate reading years and years 
ago, and I made up my mind that I would 
go back and take up these old neglected 
friends, even if I had to steal a half hour 
a day away from the newspapers. When 
you stop and reflect you see how many stray 
moments and fragments of time could be 
utilized in reading a little of a good book 
if you have it handy. Now I have adopted 
the plan of taking books out of my own 
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the current to do damage to property 
and even persons. Supporting a bulb a 
little above any inflammable matter by a 
silk or rubber fastening will prevent actual 
danger from the current or bulb. 

A “thought in time” may save a corfla- 
gration. 

* * * 


gs VERY time I go over my library I 
think that like that other place it 
must be walled as well as paved with good 
intentions. There are books meekly and 
patiently waiting for attention marked 


library just as I take out a public library 
book, leaving one on my chiffonier, one 
on my dresser, one in the parlor, one in 
the dining-room, one in the office, and 
one at every other place where I am apt 
to have a moment to spare, and lastly I 
have a little volume I can slip into my 
pocket while riding in the street car. 

By following this plan I often come 
upon a bit of prose or poetry that is espe- 
cially profitable and timely in connection 
with current events or my own individual 
needs and experiences. 

For instance, last night I came upon the 
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following poem by Miss Edna Dean Proc- 
tor, which first appeared in her ‘‘Russian 
Journey,” and was written many years ago 
when she made her tour through Russia and 
looked on the minarets of Constantinople. 
The poem seems to be peculiarly appro- 
priate at this time and is published by 
permission of the author. It has a metrical 
swing worthy of the martial spirit of the 
Bulgarians, Servians and Greeks, and it 
must be a humiliation to the Russians who 
have so long looked forward to the posses- 
sion of Constantinople to find the smaller 
and younger nations of the Balkans ac- 
complishing the purpose which Peter the 
Great made the chief end and aim of 
Russian policy. 


THE RussIANn’s DREAM OF CONSTANTINOPLE 


Hail to the glorious morning 
When the Cross again shall shine 
On the summit of Santa Sophia, 
O city of Constantine! 
And that day of sack and slaughter 
When the wild, despairing cries 
Of ‘Kyrie Eleison!” fainter 
Went wailing up to the skies, 
Shall be lost in the splendid triumph 
As the Church reclaims her own, 
And the Patriarch welcomes our Lord, the 
Czar, 
To the Caesars’ ancient throne! 
In the sky of the south, at midnight, 
We have seen God’s flaming sign, 
And we know He will drive the Moslem horde 
In wrath, from his sacred shrine! 
Silent will be the muezzin 
As the sun on Asia sets; 
Folded the Crescent banner; 
Crumbled the minarets. 
Then, under that dome of glory 
Victorious chants we'll raise, 
While the saints look down with loving eyes, 
And the gems of the altar blaze. 
Hail to the day when the Eagles 
And the Cross shall gain their own, 
As the Patriarch welcomes our Lord, the Czar, 
To the Caesars’ ancient throne! 


* * * 


AGAZINES are issued so far ahead 

‘of time nowadays that the January 
issue practically becomes the ‘Christmas 
number. On the December cover of the 
NATIONAL was found a suggestion of ap- 
proaching Christmastide in the elderly 
skater whose awkwardness attracted the 
sympathetic interest of the boys gliding 
easily over the mirror-like ice. The holi- 
day cover on the January NATIONAL has 
the true Christmas spirit. The illustrations 
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in the NATIONAL reveal the genius and 
skill of young artists who are pushing 
their way to the front. 

Many favorable comments greeted the 
Washington department, which appeared 
last month for the first time in new dress, 
but retains the familiar elbow-touch with 
men and events which characterizes the 
editor’s monthly chat. Washington as 
the capital promises more than ever to 
be the center of intense popular and wide- 
spread interest in this country, and the 
NATIONAL, which has long made this a 
special feature and occupied the foremost 
position in giving liberal and varied ac- 
counts of “Affairs at Washington,” will 
continue to perfect its service, which in- 
deed has so far been appreciated that in 
some instances the magazine has been used 
in teaching current history in the public 
schools to stimulate an interest along civic 
and patriotic lines. 

In connection with the promise that 
the NaTIoNAL for 1913 will take a decided 
step forward both in literary quality and 
in general appearance, comes the an- 
nouncement of George Ethelbert Walsh’s 
new serial, ‘‘The Lure of the Treasure.” 

Ever since Mr. Walsh began to send 
manuscripts to the NATIONAL, some 
years ago, we have closely watched his 
work and have noted his progress in the 
field of fiction. It was, therefore, especially 
gratifying to be given an option on his 
greatest effort, the serial story, ““The Lure 
of the Treasure.” One of the editorial 
readers declared after reading the manu- 
script that the plot was worthy of Oppen- 
heim, the heroine of Louis Tracy, and the 
color of Harold Mac Grath. A liberal 
instalment will appear in the February 
NATIONAL, fully illustrated—in fact, Mr. 
Walsh’s heroine will have the place of 
honor on the February cover. ‘The Lure 
of the Treasure” is our first New Year’s 
offering, and is an indication of what may 
be expected in the story pages of the 
NATIONAL during 1913. 


* * * 


MANY an American boy will confess 
that his first real interest in history 
came after he had become acquainted with 
Ridpath’s History of the World. Rid- 
path’s histories are perhaps more generally 
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distributed and more popular than any 
works of the kind that have ever been dis- 
tributed among American people. John 
Clark Ridpath has illuminated history 
as have few writers of his time. 


Born in Indiana and endowed with a’ 


strong love of history, a broad human 
sympathy and a practical viewpoint of 
things, he dug out information as a farmer 
boy—the basic information which has 
made his histories so universally popular. 
There is a touch of Lincolnesque spirit 
in everything the late John Clark Ridpath 
wrote. He was a delver and a plodder, 
something after the manner of Lincoln, 
and from his early youth he devoted his 
life to historical research, teaching and 
writing. In the very histories 
themselves we find the spirit of 
the interested and enthusiastic 
teacher, for he more than 
understands, he teaches. 

Mr. Ridpath was a real Hoo- 
sier product. He was graduated 
from the Asbury University at 
Greencastle, Indiana, during 
the Civil War and later became 
superintendent of education in 
the public schools of his state, 
just at the time when the great 
school of Indiana authors was 
budding into prominence. The 
literary spirit of Indiana can be 
traced to the influence of just 
such men as John Clark Ridpath. His first 
history was the “Academic History of the 
United States,” written to meet his own 
personal needs in teaching. The volume 
soon became a textbook used generally in 
public schools. Thus his whole historical 
work was a natural evolution and the result 
of an enthusiastic desire to spread infor- 
mation. Mr. Ridpath was one of the first 
to introduce the scientific spirit into 
writing, using maps and charts while 
always maintaining a graphic style, and 
always telling his story in a human way. 
He has emphasized how essential human 
history is, after all, and how it is even more 
fascinating than fiction. He makes his- 
tory a summary of human knowledge, 
touching all things that have to do with 
men and nations. No wonder that Mr. 
Ridpath’s work should have the hearty 
endorsement of presidents, governors and 





THE LATE JOHN 
CLARK RIDPATH 


One of America’s greatest 
historians ~ 
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eminent men in all parts of the country. 
No history has ever been more universally 
or enthusiastically endorsed. John Clark 
Ridpath was just the type of real, old- 
fashioned, kindly and sympathetic school 
teacher who is more interested in the infor- 
mation he can give in part and the ideals 
that inspire than in the exploitation of his 
own egotism as a writer or an author. One 
of the stalwart characters among American 
historians is John Clark Ridpath. 


* * * 


JN a corner of the desk I found a volume, 
the gift of a friend, entitled ‘The 
Promised Land.” It is the story of her 
life by Mary Antin, a romance before which 
all ordinary fiction “pales its 
ineffectual fires,’’ for it embod- 
ies the simple, yet inspiring 
autobiography of a Russo- 
Jewish girl, born within the 
“Jewish pale” of Polotzk, an 
obscure town. She portrays 
the strange conditions of her 
father’s life, illumined by 
learning, culture and compara- 
tive comfort in Russia, but ex- 
posed to no little danger and 
continued insult and obloquy, 
until at last there seemed to be 
no hope in the future, except 
in flight to that new “Land of 
Promise” beyond the seas. 

She depicts those sharp, cutting childish 
impressions of the chasm between Jew and 
Gentile, of life where a Hebrew was a Jew 
to be hated and spat upon; of the faithful 
mother who when for two hours of the day 
she was réleased from serving in the store, 
strove with might and main to conquer 
the world of knowledge, and of the father, 
a strict disciplinarian, but who delighted 
to answer his children’s simple queries and 
to enjoy life with them. Her description 
of the interior of her house, of the windows 
with deep sashes and heavy curtains, and 
the wall garden whereon gorgeous dahlias 
grew, all present a picture that remains 
in the memory long after the pages are 
turned. 

The horizon widens as the author de- 
scribes how the boundaries of hope en- 
larged and emigration to America was 
considered; the struggles with sickness 
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and losses, the children’s outings in the 
country and the description of lonely 
winter scenes on the ice-covered Dwina 
all give us glimpses of another world. 

With the simple yet powerful description 
of the Mosaic Chronicles, she describes 
the family exodus the day when the steamer 
ticket arrived, and her mother received 
long messages to take to friends in America. 
She tells of the sharp surveillance of rail- 
road travel in Europe, the long sea voyage, 
and the emotion excited by her first sight 
of the American shores, with the routine 
of arrival at Boston, and of official but 
kindly inspection and assistance. It was a 
May day when they arrived and all seemed 
so bewilderingly strange, so delightfully 
unexplored to this girl child from Russia, 
who gives her first impression of the West 
and North Ends, and Union Place, where 
she looked up past the upper stories of 
stores and tenements and saw the May 
blue of American skies. She soon learned 
the novel privileges of the poor, of the 
public baths, the musical and educational 
advantages and the grand, cheap outings at 
Crescent Beach, but always with the horror 
of being pointed out as a “‘greenhorn.”’ 

On a bright September day she entered 
a public school, the most memorable day 
in her life, and apparently in that of her 
father, who with a solemn joy that we 
can scarcely comprehend, presented his 
chilrden to the teacher and thanked her 
in farewell with an adieu which was almost 
a benediction. Then the author details 
the gradual evolution of the little Russian 
girl into an American maiden. The de- 
scription of Powderhouse Hill and other 
historical places is worthy of the most 
enthusiastic of native-born admirers. 

Her tribute to the public schools in 
making foreigners into good Americans 
is hearty, and she relates how the miracle 
is wrought. She insists that American- 
born children should be taught afresh 
the story of the founding. and growth of 
their country; of the flocking of their 
brothers and sisters from the far ends 
of the earth to the flag they love; of the 
recruiting of our armies of workers, thinkers 
and leaders. She undertakes to tell with 
wonderfully simple eloquence how an 
American is made and educated through 
the public schools. Her description of 
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Washington’s birthday, of the newspapers, 
of old Hanover Street, of her advent into 
“Newspaper Row,”’ of her first poem, and 
experiences as an authoress are followed by 
a remarkable chapter on “‘Miracles,’”’ and 
of the books she has read and loved. 

“Manna,” an interesting chapter, de- 
scribes Dover Street and how the city 
fathers provide the people of the slums 
with sanitary streets, excellent schools, 
kindergartens, and branch libraries; yet 
stop at the curbstone of the people’s life. 

Follows “The Burning Bush,” “A King- 
dom in the Slums,” and the closing chapter 
on “The Heritage,” which retraces her 
steps from the bare room overlooking the 
lumber yard to the satin drawing rooms 
of the Back Bay, where afternoon tea is 
graced by gentle ladies whose hands are 
as delicate as their porcelain cups. 

The past is referred to as a cradie, and 
as one of America’s youngest children she 
pays tribute to the priceless heritage of 
her upbringing. “Acknowledgments and 
Conclusions”’ reflect in its valedictory a 
dedication full of feeling: “To my mother 
who bore me; to my father who endowed 
me; to my brothers and sisters who 
believed in me; to my friends who loved 
me; to my teachers who inspired me; 
to my neighbors who befriended me; to 
my daughter who enlarged me; to my hus- 
band who opened the door of a greater 
life for me; to all these who helped me 
make this book, I give thanks.” What 
more grateful or touching tribute could 
be offered to the uplifting beneficence of 
American education and liberty? And how 
much an American born can learn from 
the life career of Mary Antin! 


* * * 


ba ng gambling and wild-cat promo- 
tions fail to show any considerable 
increase. This is admitted by all who 
have kept track of the record of financial 
operations. 

“Tt isn’t any wonder,” said a gentleman 
who a few years ago was daily in touch 
with men in this line, ‘‘for even the Hol- 
land ‘tulip mania’ wasn’t much more 
violent than the fever of stock speculation 
in the earlier years of this century. 

“T look back to a vision of fine offices, 
costly furnishings, elaborate advertising 
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and big salaries and wages for scores of 
people whom I knew personally, who lived 
‘not wisely but too well,’ and who today 
have utterly dropped out of existence so 
far as any ordinary research can.discover 
their whereabouts. The only exceptions 
are generally working for small salaries 
or have changed their domicile and scope 
of operations. 

“The investors? They have in most 
cases made up their minds to profit by 
bitter experience, and keep out of stock 





WILLIAM CARTER 
The founder of William Carter Company, one of the 
most successful manufacturers in the country 


investments. It will be some years in 
my opinion before we shall see ‘the flush 
times’ of 1900-1903 come round again, 
although I do think,” he said reflectively, 
“that. it is well we are over those times, 
when nearly everyone was ready to take 
a flyer in an oil well or a plantation on the 
moon.” 
a * * 


Wwe a gracious thing it is that we 
can forget some things occasionally. 
One. of the most delightful souls I ever 
met put this idea tersely into a few words: 
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“Forget your neighbor’s faults. 


Forget 
all the slander you have ever heard and 


forget all the temptations.” Sometimes 
it seems that our public men are culti- 
vating a habit of faultfinding when it 
would be a relief to forget. How much 
better one feels if he can forget harsh 
words or a quarrel. ‘“‘Obliterate every- 
thing disagreeable from yesterday”—this 
is sound advice—‘‘and start with a clean 
sheet for tomorrow.” What a glow hal- 
lows our memories of yesterday as only 
those things worth remembering come to 
view, forgetting all the little gibes, slights 
and cuts, and those things that make too 
many temperamental souls miserable 
through life. ‘My ambition has been to 
reach that point,’ declared Emerson, ‘‘to 
be the ideal condition of manhood; to 
be an individual in the full, unmeasured 
sense of the word, one that could not be 
insulted or flattered; always knowing his 
own limitations, with a sympathetic 
appreciation of the fact that an insult 
offered by one in hot anger is only an 
insult to the one who utters it, and that 
subtle flattery is insidious in retarding 
that supreme effort demanded in doing 
things well.” 
* * * 


- one of the most picturesque towns of 
New England are located the factories 
of The William Carter Company under- 
wear. Wherever underwear is known the 
name of Carter is likewise known. The 
trade-mark of the firm has become familiar 
in all parts of the country. 

When William Carter came to Needham 
Heights from England as a young man, he 
made up his mind to make underwear on 
American soil that would excel that made 
for generations by his forbears in merry 
old England. The Carter union suits are 
famous the world over. President Taft 
and nearly all the notables of this country 
are the proud possessors of the Carter 
soft-knitted armor. The product of today 
is simply an evolution of painstaking 
study and generations of skilled weavers. 

There is a generous sort of home spirit 
about the Carter factories interwoven into 
the warp and woof of the goods they make 
—I know because I have been there on 
a holiday and have also been there during 
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working hours. A hearty spirit of co-opera- 
tion which predominates on all occasions. 

From early boyhood the Carter boys 
were reared with the knowledge of knitting, 
and knitting work is to them as familiar 
as their native air. 

The father and sons live close together 
and near the factories, just as it was in 
the olden days of New England factories. 
The winsome “1860” Carter girl in her 
charming gown of the times when Carter 
underwear was first made has become a 
trade-mark quite as well known and 
popular among merchants as to the con- 
sumers all over the country. In a world- 
competition for quality and workmanship 





HORACE A. CARTER 
The treasurer of The William Carter Company 


the dreams of young William Carter, 
arriving from England sixty years ago, 
have been more than fulfilled in the pro- 
ducts shipped day by day from Needham 
Heights. 


* * * , 


HN viewpoint of an individual at dif- 

erent ages is interesting. What one 
thinks of life at ten, twenty, or forty 
shows only a bloom that matures at sixty. 
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My friend Captain Charles W. Hall talked 
as ‘follows, after passing the threescore 
mark: 

‘As I realize that I draw nearer to that 
inevitable night which ends all human 
desire and mortal labor, I look back over 
a generation of active work among men 
and recall a long list of names, now graven 
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WILLIAM H. CARTER 
The general manager of The William Carter Company 


on tombstones, who were once active, 
untiring and persistent business men. A 
large number of these died before their 
time, or at least went down long before 
the ordinary wear and tear of human 
existence should have ended their labors. 

“A large number of these knew that they 
were using up their vitality and needed 
rest and recuperation, but said, as thou- 
sands do today, ‘I can’t be spared from 
my business.’ Some of them, when too 
late, heeded the warnings daily repeated 
by the worn-out stomach, laboring heart 
and overtaxed nerves and brain, and 
lengthened a little the life which had been 
foolishly wasted, and often to little pur- 
pose, even in a financial sense. Home, 
love, social distinction and public useful- 
ness—all had been sacrificed to the Moloch 
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of gain and often, indeed, from a mistaken 
idea of the true aims of life and the demands 
of morality and duty. 

“Nearly all these men were mistaken 
in their views of what makes men really 
successful in business life, and some were 
driven to death by employers and partners, 
whose iron strength bore better the stress 
of unceasing effort, and whose lower 
mentality and sensibility could neither 
accomplish as much nor suffer as much in 
the like period. 

“Tt is‘a great truth and a terrible fact 


= 





AMBROISE PARE 


The celebrated French surgeon of Henri IV, who, in 

1536, swept aside the crude and torturing treatment of 

wounded soldiers, which had up to that time prevailed, 

and inaugurated the milder and more effective process 
of modern surgery 


that some men are kinder to their cattle 
and horses than they are to themselves 
or employes or associates, and yet neither 
the wearied body or the worn-out brain 
can begin to accomplish in long hours of 
incessant effort what the same individual 
can easily do if he enjoys needed rest and 
suitable relaxation. There is nothing so 
certain as the untimely collapse of vital 
force confined to one incessant grind of 
labor and thought, unrelieved by occasional 
holidays and indulgence in innocent and 
manly relaxations. It is equally true that 
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the man who justly realizes this and gives 
himself and those with him a fair chance 
to recuperate, will gain more in the way 
of cheerier effort, increased ambition and 
effective service than one who holds him- 
self to an unceasing grind.” 

All of which is the sound philosophy 
of a man who has lived—and living brings 
an experience that nothing else supplies. 


* * * 


ORE than two thousand high schools 

are now teaching thirty-seven thou- 
sand people up-to-date ideas on agricul- 
ture and farming in the United States. 
A normal school training in scientific 
agriculture is equipping the teachers for 
these schools. The state colleges of agri- 
culture formerly had trouble in finding 
men qualified for this teaching, but the 
boys who have gone out of these schools 
and on the farm, are now returning to 
help others along the way of expert agri- 
cultural knowledge. 

While visiting the Agricultural Depart- 
ment, I have been impressed with the 
correspondence that came directly from 
farmers reciting their experiences. Im-- 
proved farming is, after all, the one great, 
essential problem of today. Every state 
and territory is beginning to realize that 
the basic growth of the country rests on 
the progress of farming and farm life, 
first and last, and that other problems are 
more or less subsidiary to the proposition 
of making the land produce enough food 
to feed the millions of people dependent 
upon it for sustenance. 

Evidence is offered on every hand at 
the headquarters of the Agricultural 
Department that the young folks no longer 
look down upon farm work. From Texas 
a young lad of seventeen who won the 
first prize in a competitive contest with 
boys of his neighborhood, now personally 
offers a prize of one hundred dollars for 
anyone producing not less than ninety- 
three and one-third bushels of corn on an 
acre of ground. He knows what can be 
done, and has set the pace in Texas. 
This young man pays warm tribute to 
the help obtained from the Department 
at Washington, and the expert instructors 
of the agricultural schools are also reaping 
a rich harvest. 

















Silhouettes 
By. Dr. Ralph M. Thomson 


N° other boy, and I’ll swear it’s true, 
Can half compare with my lad of two! 
Blood of my blood, and bone of my bone, 
Breathing and living, and all my own! 
I never look in his manly eyes, 
‘Warm in their love as the summer skies, 
But that I see, 
Revealed to me, 
Soul-pictured paintings of Paradise. 


He never laughs but the darkest day 
Forgets its grief, and the earth is gay; 
And sunbeams dance in a cloudless sky 
To his glad song when he passes by. 
With treasured hope and a thrill of pride, 
And faith as deep as the seas are wide, 
From temptings vile, 
That would beguile, 
His trustful heart in my heart I’ll hide! 


Lord, how I titter when folks agree 
The little shaver resembles me! 
(Innocent tot, if he only knew 
That there is slander in such a view!) 
Pure little lips for my lips to press, 
Frail little form that I hold to bless, 
Prophet you are, 
Come from afar, 
To lead me out of the wilderness! 


Often I think when I see him there, 

Rocked in his crib, so free from care, 

How he has taught me in joy to sing 

The happiness of an angel king! 

His little heart when the hand of Age 

Has penned my name on his mottled page, 
Will love me still, 
I say, until : 

My soul seeks rest from its pilgrimage! 


Was that a wee little voice that cried? 
Startled, I woke from my sleep and—sighed. 
Memory stood at my couch and smiled, 
And sweetly spoke, and called me her child 
One with the vision that left me then— 
One with the fatherless hosts of men, 
*Neath slumber’s skies 
I closed my eyes, 
To dream the dream of my dreams again! 














AKING Home Profitable” has a de- 
cidedly impossible sound in these 
days of high prices. I can even 

now see the good women whose business 
it is to run our homes hold up their hands 
in despeir—and, I might add, the good 
men, also, who have the bills to pay. But, 
if you wish to know how the miracle is 
accomplished, just read and study dili- 
gently “Making Home Profitable,” by 
Kate V. Saint-Maur, and you will be im- 
bued with enough of the “‘back to the 
land” spirit to satisfy the most ardent 
exponent of that doctrine. And what makes 
this book more valuable and trustworthy 
is that it does not point out to the unwary 
a rose-strewn path to success. No; the 
thorns are all there, as in real life, but— 
and this is as it should be—they are not 
only pointed out to us—each and every 
one—but the author goes a step further 
and shows how they may be avoided. 
She has had the experience and her readers 
can reap the results. 

“Making Home Profitable” is a homely 
story, but it is most wholesome and inter- 
esting even to one who is not yet initiated 
into the many mysteries of raising chickens, 
ducks and geese. It has a vital interest, 
for it shows what one woman did, and 
what woman has done woman can do 
again. 

City dwellers are all too prone when 
thinking of country life to see only the 





hardships, as if there were no pleasures. 
Town life is artificial—in the heart of the 
great city one can see a few stunted trees, 
perhaps, and the florists’ windows supply 
glimpses of rare flowers. Were it not for 
the parks, life there would be, for some, 
an endless round of brick buildings and 
paved sidewalks, with little sense to the 
busy worker of the great free country 
beyond, with its profusion of fresh, pure 
air, almost limitless range of vision, and 
a luxuriant growth of wild flowers—some 
call them weeds—such as the dandelion, 
the daisy, the wild rose and others too 
numerous to mention. 

But I have digressed. I was to have 
shown you how home could be made profit- 
able. 

In a country place we may consider 
chickens favorably as a source of income. 
And with eggs at sixty cents a dozen they 
are indeed: plausible subjects for our atten- 
tion. And then, with this as a beginning, 
we go on to ducks and geese, turkeys, 
pigeons and what not, all contributing 
their share. Besides, of course there is 
always room for a vegetable garden, with- 
out which no country home is complete, 
and for one’s pleasure as well as profit, 


.there are the flowers, “and because the 


breath of flowers is far sweeter in the air 
(where it comes and goes like the warbling 
music) than in the hand, therefore nothing 
is more fit. for that delight than to know 
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what be the flowers and plants that do 
best perfume the air.”” To go with the 
“posies” one can keep the bees to sip their 
honey and store it up as food for human 
use. The possibilities of the farm as out- 
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lined seem endless, and to have the home 
a constant source of income instead of 
being a constant outlay would seem to the 
most casual reader an ideal state. 

Ee S 








LITTLE HELPS FOR HOME-MAKERS 


For the Little Helps found sutied for use in this department we award six months’ 
subscription to the National Magazine. If you are already a subscriber, your subscrip- 
tion must be paid in full to date in order to take advantage of this offer. 
either extend your own term or send the National to a friend. If your Little Help does not 
appear it is probably because the same idea has been offered by someone before you. Try 
again. We do not want cooking recipes unless for a new or uncommon dish. Enclose a 
stamped addressed envelope if you wish us to return or acknowledge unavailable offerings. 


You can then 








A SICK ROOM DISINFECTANT 
BY MRS. J. T. G. 

Put a little freshly-ground coffee in a 
saucer, and in the center place a small piece 
of camphor gum. Light with a match, and 
as the gum burns allow the coffee to be 
consumed with it. It is pleasant, healthful 
and cheap. 

Prevents Fat Splashing 

To keep de-p fat from splashing, when 
croquettes are dropped into it, sift a little 
flour in the fat when it is hot. 


When Boiling Milk 
Rinse out the saucepan with a little hot 
water, then apply cold water. This will 
keep milk from scorching. 


In Cooking Cauliflower 


Turn it downward so that the scum may 
not settle on the white part. 


Home-Made Dustless Dust Cloth 
May be easily made by soaking squares of 
old flannel or cheese cloth in paraffine or 
floor oil over night and wringing out tightly. 
Washed in lukewarm water they will last 
indefinitely without re-oiling. 


FINE BAKED POTATOES 
BY MRS. W. E. Be 

Select potatoes about same size, wash and 
bake. When done, slice top end off, scrape 
out the potato, mash in a bowl, add butter, 
salt, pepper and cream or milk. Beat until 
white and creamy, and then fill each potato 
skin with the mixture. Set in oven. until 
ready to serve. 


Freshen California Grapes 
When they are withering by laying in a pan 
of cold water over night. 
To Keep Butter Hard 


When there is no ice, place butter on plate, 
cover with crock and put a wet towel over 
all. 


A DISCOVERY 
BY L. W. M. 


Often in opening a bottle the cork gets 
pushed in. By pouring contents tempo- 
rarily into another receptacle, then inserting 
a looped string and inverting the bottle, 
the cork may easily be removed by pulling 
the string. 

TO WASH WHITE CHIFFON VEILS 

BY G. E. M. 


Make a strong suds of white soap, borax 
and warm water. Put in a bottle with veil 
and let stand until the water is nearly cold. 
Shake well and change water until all dirt 
is removed. Then shake in clear water with 
borax and a little bluing. Do not wring at 
all, but shake out well and pin at full length 
on smooth flat surface until dry. 

PAINTING ROOFS 
BY EXPERIMENTER 


When painting roofs in summer, if the hot 
weather causes the paint to run, have varnish 
added to the paint in proportion of one-half 
pint varnish to a gallon of paint. The var- 
nish gives body to the paint and will prevent 
it running off. . 

Gutters and Eaves 

In painting gutters and eaves troughs, 
put putty in leaks, paint and then take a 
strip of cloth (partly worn muslin is all 
right), paint both sides and put over leaks, 
letting it extend four inches each way. When 
dry it is as sound as any part of trough. 


Summer Squash 

In cooking summer squash, enclose in a 
thin bag (a sugar bag is fine), cook until well 
done, put in colander and press all the water 
out, then dish and season. 

To raise early tomatoes make a little 
trench an inch or two deep and four inches 
from plant. Place in it a tablespoonful of 
nitrate of soda and cover. This can be 
repeated in midsummer if weather is dry. 
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TO DESTROY COOKING ODORS 
BY MRS. A. L. C. 


Keep a box of cedar dust in the kitchen, 
and when any disagreeable smell arises from 
cooking, put a little of the dust on hot part 
of stove and the scent given out will purify 
the air immediately. 


Ink Stains in Books 
Oxalic acid, diluted with water, applied 
with a camel’s-hair pencil and absorbed with 
blotting paper will effectually remove ink 
stains from books. Two applications gener- 
ally suffice. 


For Nervous Headache 


A mustard plaster or hot water bottle at 
back of neck will relieve a nervous headache. 


An Egg Hint 
Eggs that are to be kept should stand on 


the small end and not the broad end. Then 
they will not settle. 


Uncooked Oatmeal a Toilet Requisite 

Oatmeal should be kept on the toilet stand 
and rubbed on the hands after washing. 
This dries and softens the skin, preventing 
it from becoming red and rough when exposed 
to air. 

Remedy for Bruises 

Bathe well in hot water immediately and 

there will be no discoloration of the skin. 





TO WASH WOOLENS 
BY M. E. R. 


To prevent wool garments from shrinking 
soak them overnight in cold water when they 
are new. Afterwards wash them always in 
hot suds, made with a good white soap and 
soft water, rinsing in water of the same 
temperature. Wring dry and shake well 
befcre hanging out in the wind, and the 
flannels will always remain soft and shrink 
little. 


MAKE JELLY IN COOL WEATHER 
BY MRS. W. E. B. 


Strain the juice, heat it and can—without 
any sugar. Later; when weather is cooler 
and sugar cheaper, make up as you want to 


use it. 
Good Jelly Points 

For tender jelly, cook until it drops in 
heavy drops from spoon. 

If jelly is desired stiff, cook until a little 
dropped into a cup of cold water will reach 
the bottom whole. 

Two kinds of fruit juices will make better 
jelly than one kind. 

A teaspoon of tartaric acid to two quarts 
of: cherry juice will make jelly—with the 
usual amount of sugar. 

Strain juice through cheese cloth bag. 
Don’t squeeze, but use pulp for marmalade. 
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AN EXCELLENT SPRING TONIC 
BY A. A. C. 


Herouehiy wash six lemons, and put them, 
i 


th a quart of water, in a granite dish. Let 
them simmer ten hours, adding water as 
necessary to keep up to a quart. When thor- 
oughly cooked, strain all you can through a 
colander and put back in the water in which 
they were cooked. Do not sweeten. Take a 
tablespoonful in the morning. This is excel- 
lent to remove the languid feeling so common 
in the spring and for putting the system in 
good condition to resist disease and the ill 
effects of heat. It is also good for rheumatic 
troubles and for loss of appetite. 


WORTH KNOWING 
BY MRS. S. C. M. 


Denatured alcohol works like magic in 
removing pitch or paint from woolen clothing. 


New Way to Hang Skirt 

Slip on the skirt being made, then slip 
another that hangs particularly well over the 
new one. Stand up on a chair and have some- 
one put common pins in the new skirt at 
bottom of old one. Turn up the hem at row 
of pins and the skirt will be found to hang 
perfectly even. 


FRINGED TABLE LINEN 
BY L. E. B. M. 

To prevent the fringes on table linen from 
matting and becoming lumpy, hang to ary 
without wringing. Just before ironing brush 
straight with a whisk broom. 

Pin-Cushion Stuffing 

Finely ground, dried coffee grounds make 

a good filling for pin cushions. 
A Brass Cleanser 

Cut a lemon and sprinkle with salt. Rub 

with this and then with a polishing cloth. 
To Trim Round Lamp Wick 

Empty the font, turn wick down a little, 

light and let burn until it goes out of itself. 
For a Pneumatic Ink Well 

A glass can cover placed over a pneumatic 
ink well will prevent the thickening which 
comes from evaporation and dust. 

To Mend Screen Doors 

Use fine annealed wire or some of the wire 
ravelling. Put back and forth instead of 
thread, and the patch will hardly show. 

During Thunder Showers 

If those who must be in the kitchen would 
wear rubbers (whole ones) and use holders 
made of many folds of old silk when handling 
stove furniture, faucets or pump handles, 
the chances of receiving an electric shock 
would be greatly lessened. 
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THAT DISAGREEABLE ONION ODOR! 
BY N. A. D. 


Drinking a glass of milk is said to remove 
the odor of onions from the breath. 
To Cleanse Paint Brushes 

Kerosene oil will soften old paint brushes, 
then wash them in warm soapsuds. 


Sweetens the Air 


For a disagreeable odor in the house, 
sprinkle dried lemon peels on the stove. 


A Brass Lacquer 
Mix shellac and alcohol. When the shellac 
is dissolved it will make a thin varnish. 
Apply to brass bedsteads and all brass arti- 
cles with a small brush. 


In Making Jeily 
Put the fruit into the jelly bag; put into 
kettle and cover with cold water. After it 
is cooked tender, hang the bag on a hook 
and let it drip all night. After the jell is 
made fill the glasses and cover with melted 
paraffine. 


In Washing Colored Clothes 
Put one cup of vinegar in the water in 
which they are washed to prevent the color 
from running. Iron while articles are damp. 


To Cleanse Panama Hat 

Wash the hat in a warm castile soap lather, 
to which a few drops of ammonia have been 
added. Rinse well in tepid water, using a soft 
brush, then rub with a soft cloth until the 
hat is "dry. 

Testing Cakes 

A broom corn is the common way, but not 
always the most sanitary. To be sure of 
having a supply of clean broom corns take 
out several from the new brooms purchased 
and lay aside for future use. Push a stalk 
into the cake and if it comes out clean the 
cake is done. Some put the ear to a cake after 
removing from oven and if they do not hear 
a little singing sound they know it is done. 


To Can Beets 
Cook the beets, peel as for serving, and then 
put into warm cans. Dissolve one cup of 
sugar in one cup of vinegar and fill up the 
cans with the hot vinegar. 


Home-Made Fly Poison 
Beat together the yolk of one egg, one- 
third cup of sweet milk, one level tablespoon 
of sugar and a level teaspoon of black pepper. 
Put on plates and set where flies abound. 
After a few hours the floor will be covered 
with stunned flies. Sweep them up and burn. 


Pineapple as a Remedy 


Pineapple is good for any kind of a sore 
throat. It is also said to be useful in cases of 
diphtheria, as it is a powerful acid and cuts 
the membranes out of the throat. Fresh 
pineapple is best, but canned may be used. 
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A New Pie 

Chop together one cupful of cranberries, 
one cupful of seeded raisins and one cupful of 
mixed nuts and figs. Stir in one cupful of 
granulated sugar, a tablespoonful of flour, a 
saltspoonful of salt, three-quarters cupful of 
water and one teaspoonful of vanilla. Scatter 
chopped nuts over the top and bake in two 


crusts. 
Bleaching Ivory 


Wash it and then expose to the sun, which 
will help to bleach it. 


Extracting Juice of Lemons 
Pour boiling water over lemons before 
using them, and double the amount of juice 
will be extracted. Lemon pulp will cleanse 
the teeth nicely. 


TO REMOVE FISHBONE 
BY M. B. T. 


If a fish bone becomes fastened in the 
throat, drink the juice of a lemon, which will 
soften the bone so it can be readily swallowed. 


A DOUGHNUT HINT 
BY F. B. W. 


Doughnuts will not absorb the grease in 
which they. are fried if to each batch one- 
fourth teaspoonful of ground ginger is added. 
The taste of the ginger cannot be detected. 


To Relieve a Cough 
Add eight drops of eucalyptus to one table- 
spoonful of glycerine or maple syrup and take 
three times a day. 
TO SHARPEN SCISSOSS 
BY F. C. W. 


Open the scissors and file each blade on 
the bevel side only at an angle of forty-five 


degrees. 
Chapped Hands 


Wash well each morning with soap, then 
rub in a small amount of vaseline. 


Render Kicking Cows Harmless 
By hing Pom a short rope firmly around 
both hind Let her pitch until she is 
satisfied ote she will never give any more 
trouble. 


TO HEAT IRONS QUICKLY 
BY MRS, W. E. B. 


Turn iron skillet over the irons; use a 


holder to lift skillet to get irons out. 
Apple Jelly 

Wash apples, pare them and make apple 
sauce, saving the skins and cores. Pour hot 
water over these, let boil down to half the 
quantity, then strain, add sugar, cup for 
cup, and boil again until it jellies. Red skins 
make red jelly. 








RECEPTACLE FOR HAT PINS 
BY C. S. B. 


Decorate a wide-mouthed pickle bottle 
to match other dresser ornaments. Filled 
with fine shot it will stand firmly and prevent 
rust. 

The Handy Broomstick 


Save clean broomsticks for rolling your 
doilies and centerpieces over. They look much 
better than when folded. Also use one to 
roll veils on, and for silk goods when laid away. 


In Knitting Scarfs 
Make a chain with the crochet hook as 
long as the scarf is to be, then pick up the 


stitches on a knitting needle. The work will 
look much nicer. 


To Lighten Dark Stairs 


If cellar or attic stairs are in a dark corner, 
cover each step with white or very light col- 
ored oilcloth. This will prevent danger of 
falls, and will be easy to keep clean. A dark 
hall could be treated the same way. 


For the Home Dressmaker 


Using a warm iron in cutting out clothing 
will do away with using pins for tissue paper 
patterns. Lay the pattern on the cloth and 
press it lightly with a warm iron. The pat- 
tern will cling to the cloth. 





EGGLESS RECIPES 
BY MRS. W. E. B. 


Soft Gingerbread: One cup New Orleans 
molasses, one cup of sugar, one-half cup of 
shortening, one cup of water, one large tea- 
spoonful of soda dissolved in the water, one 
teaspoonful ginger, one-half teaspoonful cin- 
namon and one quart of flour. Stir molasses, 
sugar, shortening and spice together, then add 
water and flour. Stir hard. This makes a 
large cake. Add _ raisins for a change. 

Coffee Cake: One cup sugar, one cup New 
Orleans molasses, one cup cold coffee, one- 
half cup butter, one cup raisins, spice to taste, 
and one teaspoonful soda dissolved in the 
coffee. 

Cake: One cup sugar, two tablespoonfuls 
lard (just level), one cup sweet milk, two 
cups a two teaspoonfuls baking powder, 
a pinch of salt and flavoring to suit. 

Frosting: Three spoonfuls sweet cream, 
one cup powdered sugar, one tablespoonful 
cocoa and flavoring. Creamy and easily 


made. 
Crumb Cakes 


Soak two slices light bread in a pint of 
buttermilk over night. In morning add one 
teaspoonful soda, a little salt and sugar. 
Stir in one beaten egg and enough flour to 
make a good batter. “Fry as any batter cakes. 
Adding buckwheat to thicken instead of flour 
will make fine buckwheat cakes. 
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IRONING CURTAINS 
BY L, W. S. 


When ironing muslin curtains stretch a 
clothesline above the laundry table reaching 
a level with one’s head or arms, and as you 
gradually iron the curtain put the ironed 
part from you on the line, and you will have 
a smooth, well-laundered “curtain. 


Frying Liver 


Before frying liver, dip each piece in milk 
and then it fries a rich brown and is not hard. 


Washing Chiffon Veils 


Use tepid water, add a pinch of borax and 
then make good suds with white soap. Let 
the veil soak in this for twenty minutes and 
then squeeze it gently with the hands until 
quite clean, but never wring it or twist it. 
Rinse through several waters, adding a little 
bluing to the last. Lay smoothly on a towel 
and press between the layers until dry. Very 
hot irons will yellow chiffon. 


THE HOUSEKEEPER’S DECALOGUE 
BY MICHIGAN 


Thou shalt not discard thy good dress 
because it is faded, but bleach to a pure white. 

Thou shalt not pay out much money for 
corn plasters, because a salve of soda and lard 
will cure the very worst corn on thy toe. 

Thou shalt not use damp fruit, or thy cake 
will be heavy; after washing the currants and 
raisins, thou shalt be sure they are thoroughly 


Thou shalt not throw away sour cream, but 
use it in place of butter, when thou art 
baking. 

Thoa shalt not dry white gloves or hose in 
the sun, lest they turn yellow. 

Thou shalt not discard thy rubber bag 
because of a hole, but fill with hot sand or 
salt, and ’twill give you all the heat that 
thou needest. 

Thou shalt not let the juice ooze out from 
thy pie, because thou canst prevent it by 
binding the edge with a strip of white cloth 
wrung out of cold water. 

Thou shalt not pay large sums for dry 
cleaning, but thou shalt use ‘elbow grease’ 
with a cake of magnesia. 

Thou shalt not allow cheese to mold, when 
a cloth wet in vinegar and put over it will 
prevent. 

Thou shalt not use thy new baking 
dishes until after thou hast put them in a 
pan of cold water, set where it will boil, and 
then set away until water has cooled. 


The Convenient Brass Fastener 


Brass fasteners will prove the quickest means 
of putting up a scrim portiere. They are also 
easier than sewing or pasting when necessary 
to make over a box. 
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It is not alone the convenience, 
or the freshness, or the crisp- 
ness, or the unusual food-value, 
or the digestibility, or the clean- 
liness, or the price, that has 
made Uneeda Biscuit the 
National Soda Cracker. 


It is the remarkable combina- 
tion of all of these things. 


If everyone, everywhere, knew 
how good they are, everyone, 
everywhere, would eat them— 
every day. 


Sold by grocers in every city 
and town. Bought by people 
of all classes. 


Always 5 cents in the moisture- 
proof package. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT 
COM PANY 








Den’t fall te mention NATIONAL MAGAZINE when writing to advertiegrs. 
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AN EXCELLENT PASTE 
BY M. C. H. 


To a tablespoonful of dry flour add half 
a tablespoonful of powdered alum. Mix 
smoothly with a tablespoonful of ‘cold water, 
set on back of stove and pour into it two table- 
spoonfuls of boiling water and cook for a 
short time, stirring briskly so that it will not 
be lumpy. When done, pour into a wide- 
mouthed bottle while warm and use a wooden 
paddle to take it out with. If desired, this 
paste may be perfumed and will keep in- 
definitely. It is most useful in passepartout- 
ing pictures, as it often happens that the 
cloth suspension rings give way as the gum 
‘is affected by the humidity of the atmosphere. 
If this paste is used to attach rings they will 
never slip from the picture. It holds as 
‘firmly as would a screw on a wooden frame. 


How to Transfer Prints to Steel or Glass 


If you wish to transfer prints to steel or 
glass, make a varnish as follows: Gum 
sandarac, four ounces; mastic, one ounce; 
Venice turpentine, one ounce; alcohol, fifteen 
ounces. Digest in a bottle with frequent 
shakings. Moisten the print slightly on the 
back by laying a wet cloth uponit. Lay it 
with the face next to the varnish, commencing 
at one side so as not to enclose air bubbles. 
If the print is small, press it close down with 
the fingers; if large, with a soft roller. Be 
very careful that all parts of the print come 
in contact with the varnish. Lay aside to 
dry. After it is dry, wet the back with water 
and cautiously rub off the paper with the 
finger. Rub lightly toward the last, using 
plenty of water, and the surface of the var- 
nish will come up smooth, with the ink of 
the print solidly imbedded. Then, to give 
it a fine finish, apply a thin coat of mastic. 


How to Preserve Patent Leather 


Patent leather shoes may be kept new 
looking a long time by a daily application 
of sweet milk. D’p rag in little milk and rub 
over the shoe, then polish with a dry woolen 
cloth. This preserves the leather and gives 
it brilliancy. 


INK STAINS ON FINGERS 
BY E. B. 


To remove ink stains from fingers, apply 
match heads. Dampen the fingers and the 
match and rub match on the spot until stain 
is removed. 


RHUBARB JAM 
BY MRS. J. M. F. 

This is very nice for fish and meat. Cut 
up two pounds of rhubarb fine, add one 
pound of sugar and let stand over night. 
Next morning add one-half cup vinegar, one- 
half cup water, one cup sugar, and one tea- 
spoonful each of cinnamon, cloves, allspice 
and ginger. Boil an hour or more. 


BAKING POTATOES 
BY L. M. B. 


To bake potatoes in one-half hour, build 
hot fire, lay potatoes on top of stove and 
cover with bread tin or dripping pan. Turn 
once. 

To clean sink or bathtub pour in a little 
kerosene, sprinkle in some scouring péwder 
and rub. 


Iron Rust in White Goods 


Dip goods in water, lay on grass or hang 
on line in bright sun and pour on spots oxalic 
acid. Goods must be very wet or acid will 
make holes. Sometimes rust disappears 
quickly and again a second application may 
be necessary. 


In Making Jelly 


Hang bag containing fruit on rod project- 
ing from shelf over stove. Set basin under- 
neath on something so juice will not scorch, 
and juice will drip out quickly in such a 
warm place. 


For Baby’s Cold 


Give the little one hen’s oil or sage tea 
sweetened with honey, also honey and butter 
melted together. 


Prunes 


_ Eat dried or stewed prunes for constipa- 
tion. Give prune juice to small babies, and 
for older ones rub prunes through sieve. 


Good for Chapped Hands 


Try out mutton fat, strain, pour in a few 
drops of perfume, and pour into dishes to 
harden into cakes. 


TABLE OILCLOTH 
BY D. B. 


Before using table oilcloth paste at each 
corner on the wrong side a square of cotton 
cloth. This prevents the corners from wear- 
ing out as soon as they otherwise would. 


To Whiten Towels 


Dingy towels may often be restored to 
normal whiteness by putting in a kettle of 
cold water, adding white soap shavings and 
lemon juice and letting come to a boil. Rinse 
in tepid water, then blue water and hang in 
the sun. 


Cleaning Vinegar Cruets 


Put in a spoonful of soda and fill cruet 
about half full of warm water. Shake well. 


Hanging Tablecloths 


When hanging tablecloths and sheets on 
the line, hang by the hems, as this will save 
the hems and keep the wind from whipping 
them out. 





